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omists, and others will take into account the events of Dec. 26 
1941, when Winston Churchill spoke the mind of Great Britain to 
the mind of America. 

This is speech in communication-a speaker, an occasion, an 
audience, and a speech. The historic aspects of this example, to 
be sure, are exceptional. But the illustration does suggest the 
focal point of emphasis of this book. Speech is a form of practi- 
cal communication and closely tuned to the world in which we 
live. Such oral communication aims at helping us handle prob- 
lematic situations and meeting our responsibilities in dealing with 
those situations. ' 

Exactly what role does speech play in our lives and in our social 
behavior? More specifically what will the study of this art con- 
tribute to my personal development? To my activity in the com- 
munity and nation? What should I learn about speech to make 
my speaking performances effective? What types of speaking 
activities should I study? What should I learn about communi- 
cation? Securing audience response? Proper emotional and in- 
tellectual control of myself? Development of confidence? A 
well-balanced attitude toward my audience? My speaking voice? 
Articulation and pronunciation? Bodily control? Oral language? 
Speech construction? These and similar questions we shall at- 
tempt to deal with in the following pages. 


Some Values of Skill in Speech 
lour Purpose in Oral Communication 

Why study speech? Why attempt to improve in oral communi- 
cation? lou are not think ing in terms of becoming a Winston 
Churchill. But you would like to handle yourself satisfactorily 
in many informal, and sometimes formal, speaking situations in 
which you find yourself. Also, in the professional and social de- 
mands and opportunities for speech that will confront you through 
the years, you hope to do well. 

In these present and future appearances you are certainly not 
interested in platform exhibitionism. You are not even interested 
chiefly in good voice, fine articulation, smooth phrases, or striking 
ideas as ends in themselves. What you want is ability in com- 
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to increase rather than decrease, particularly in view o£ the un- 
precedented opportunities now presented through the radio for 
influencing public opinion through the spoken word.” 

Freedom of speech is one of the goals for which many wars 
have been fought. Inherent in the concept of democracy is the 
principle that every man has a right to be heard. When useful 
new ideas are not readily accepted, the cause commonly can be 
traced to inadequacy in their presentation. The acceptance of 
the principle of free speech does not guarantee effective speech. 
This skill we must learn. But democratic societies cannot afford 
to allow their citizens to evade the need for developing effective 
speech, or to be deprived of an opportunity to do so. 

Speech in General Education 

Education on the whole is concerned with the world of ideas 
and ideals. Training in the methods of finding and using sources 
of materials for speaking; learning the techniques of analyzing, 
classifying, reasoning about, evaluating and organizing data, 
drawing conclusions, rendering judgments, and formulating be- 
liefs and attitudes; putting ideas into words and ordering them 
effectively in various types of communicative activities— these are 
also part and parcel of the educative system. You are to answer 
questions, to describe events, to trace relationships, to generalize 
from examples and apply a principle to a specific case, to explain 
a system, to give instructions on the operations of a process, to 
experience the give and take of discussion, to make oral reports. 

If these educational activities differed radically from course to 
course it would be necessary to give instruction in them in every 
course. This is not the case. The sponge theory of learning was 
abandoned long ago in the communicative arts. An essential ele- 
ment for success in speech learning is the ability to react to ideas 
and to make use of them. As William G. Carleton, Professor of 
olitical Science at the University of Florida and prominent na- 
tionally as a speaker on educational topics, concluded after list- 
ing the values of speech training, “Fourth, and most important, 
public speech allows valuable training in clear and precise think- 
ing. Clearly, then, such training contributes significantly to 
your general education. 
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Our purpose in preparing this text has been to write a book for 
those college students who take a speech course generally with 
the expectation that it will be their only such college course. Al- 
though the text may serve simply as an introduction to college 
speech, it is also focused on speaking for general education. 

Most college students take but one, or possibly two, courses 
in this subject. Their need is for a text emphasizing those objec- 
tives in speech education which are most functional in the every- 
day living of college students and college graduates. This book 
concentrates on the fundamentals of speech which bear most di- 
rectly on those practical objectives. Although it contains more 
exercises in speechmaking than in any other speech activity, the 
projects have' been selected for their contribution to general 
speech development. The skills required in successful speech-! 
making— such as social adjustment, purposeful oral communica- 
tion, selection and organization of ideas, oral style, voice, and ar-| 
ticulation— are applicable to many other speaking activities. 

Our belief is that the student should both practice the applica- 
tion of principles of speech and understand the standards and 
techniques involved in performing effectively. He can scarcely 
be expected to become a great speaker in the few short months of 
a speech course. If, however, he acquires some insight into the 
problems and processes involved in effective speech and recog- 
nizes the road which he must travel to develop skill, he may more 
surely be expected to continue his improvement long after he has 
- left the speech classroom. This objective can hardly be firmly 
fixed if he gives but passing consideration to a few simple rules 
or tricks. Even the practice in class may be expected to produce 
better results if it stems from a systematic and realistic considera- 
tion of the processes involved. This approach to speech educa- 
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ance. Physical and emotional disturbances, for example, result 
in nervousness, in bad bodily activity before audiences, in viola- 
tion of proper pitch, loudness, and other unpleasing vocal char- 
acteristics. 

The good speaker is not indifferent to the speech situation. He 
gets under way with readiness and carries on with confidence. 
Although he is free from undue aggressiveness, he spends his 
energies freely in well-ordered control of voice and bodily action. 
His favorable attitude toward oral communication gives him en- 
joyment and satisfaction not simply in one specialized form of 
speaking, but in a variety, such as extempore speaking, discus- 
sion, or oral reading. 

Poise. The effective speaker is poised. He does not appear 
fidgety or nervous and -uncertain of what he will do next. He has 
freedom from undue hesitation. His behavior is purposeful and 
well integrated. He is neither too relaxed nor too tense, but alert 
and responsive. The speaker determines the psychological load 
he must carry and does it with ease and grace, adjusting his stride 
to the task as he moves forward in his speaking. Points of em- 
phasis are made emphatic by concentration of energy which is re- 
leased in appropriate amounts. 

Thought and Personality. The speaker who loses his thought, 
forgets and wanders about in his expression of ideas, shows that 
he has not made himself the master of the situation. This does 
not necessarily mean that he has given no thought to what he 
says. It may mean that he has not prepared his material, and it 
may mean that he has not educated his emotional responses for 
adjustment to speaking situations. He is confused, flustered, and 
chaotic. 

The first type of preparation has to do with speech content, the 
second type with the preparation or education of personality for 
speaking. The evasive speaker is one who fails to accept every 
speaker’s responsibility for clear and pointed meeting of the situa- 
tion. The speaker who does not understand what should be done 
may lose his leadership in any audience situation because he is 
evasive; or he may fail in adjustment because he is unethical, prej- 
udiced, or so emotionally disturbed that he does not think clearly. 
Personality traits which reveal the speaker to be smug, petty, 
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Poor pitch of the voice for speaking may be the result of vocal- 
izing tones too high or too low for the speaker s resonators. Pitch 
patterns are also a common problem in speaking. 

Poor quality of voice is associated with ineffective vocal res- 
onance. Voices which are shrill, harsh, raspy, nasal, guttural, or 
mouthy are said to have improper quality. 

The monotonous voice is uniform in rate, intensity, pitch, or 
quality, or is artificially inflected with a regularity of changing 
pitch or intensity. Poor vocal rhythm (jerky, noticeable hesita- 
tions) may be illustrated by a halting and broken rate which de- 
stroys conversational and meaningful phrasing. While conversa- 
tional rhythm is broken, the breaks correspond to the normal 
phrasing which centers attention on units of meaning in speech. 

Excess vocalization is a common disturbance of rhythm in 
which speech is filled with such sounds as “aha,” “oh,” “ugh,” 
“anda,” or cluttered with repeated words or phrases and false 
starts with reorganized sentences. It is a common fault in the 
voices of nervous and highly energized speakers. 

Articulation 

Effective speaking demands that ideas be expressed with so- 
cially acceptable articulation. The sounds of speech should be 
formed clearly and in approximate conformity both to accepted 
speech standards and to demands of the listeners. We may con- 
sider speech poorly articulated when its sounds are incorrectly or 
slovenly formulated, when it is characterized by substitutions, ad- 
ditions, or conspicuous slighting. Foreign dialects and regional 
dialects are most easily described in terms of their variation from 
the standards of speech-sound formation. Mispronunciation is 
the term we use to indicate atypicality or nonconformity with the 
acceptable standard for formulation of the sounds and the proper 
accenting of particular words. 

Physical Activity 

One of the most important characteristics of the process of 
effective physical activity in speaking is the directness of the 
speakers eye contact with his listeners. The speaker who is in- 
direct does not effectively focus and direct his energies to his lis- 
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study of the separate techniques, for whatever improvement may 
be needed, is then better motivated and more easily transferred. 
As the various parts of the whole are studied, work on speeches is 
continued in order that the new standards of achievement may be 
better integrated in the unified act of speaking. These arrange- 
ments for the improvement of speech under study are consistent 
with the way we learn to speak originally, and with the best prin- 
ciples of modem psychology for the development of any complex 
skill. 

A. Craig Baird 
Franklin H. Knower 

Iowa City, Iowa 
Columbus, Ohio 
July , 1949 
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Language 

A sixth fundamental process in speaking is the use of language. 
Perhaps the most important quality of effective use of language is 
to keep it from being ambiguous. Language is ambiguous iflt is 
illogical, conflicting in implication, and poorly organized. Clear- 
ness requires use of a specific, concrete, and precise vocabulary, 
careful arrangement of ideas in sentences, and adaptation to the 
language habits of listeners. Language is inaccurate when it is 
characterized by improper use of vocabulary and conspicuous 
errors of grammar. It needs vividness when words are trite, un- 
imaginative, too technical, abstract, and general, rather than color- 
ful, striking, concrete, and specific. The use of many words 
where few would convey the same meaning produces wordy 
speech. Force is achieved by such stylistic devices as emotion- 
ally-toned words, periodic sentences, questions, exclamations, 
short sentences, parallel structure, and variety. Variety in vo- 
cabulary and sentence structure may also add clearness, interest, 
and maturity to vocal style. 

Organic Structure 

Finally, the effective speaker orders his ideas systematically. 
His talk, whether long or short, has elements of unity or rele- 
vancy, coherence, and proportion. He reflects plan, even though 
he talks impromptu. He succumbs to no wide and purposeless 
excursions from his theme. His introduction, division and se- 
quence of ideas, and conclusion are sufficiently well marked to 
give satisfaction to those attempting to think and feel with 'him . 
Summaries, transitions, and other means of clarifying and fur- 
thering the ideas are skillfully inserted. The result is good struc- 
ture, and more than that, it is a demonstration of clear thinking. 

General Effectiveness in Speaking a Unitary Process 

While the seven criteria reviewed above are a generally safe 
guide to an understanding of speech performance, the reaction 
to the speech as a whole may be something more or less than the 
sum of these parts. Our estimate of effective speaking is decided, 
not by focusing simply on speaking personality, attitudes, and 
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speeches, and the like. Listening also requires our consideration 
as a type of speech activity. 

Obviously, in a course in speech fundamentals, we should con- 
centrate on the seven processes outlined above. The various 
speaking projects we have suggested for the student, including 
assignments in informational, argumentative, inspirational, and in- 
terpretative speech, are designed to facilitate understanding and 
application of basic attributes. In later courses and speaking ex- 
periences— for example, courses in debate, radio, discussion, inter- 
pretation, and voice production— you will master the more ad- 
vanced and specialized forms of oral communication. 


PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS 

Project 1: An Introductory Test of General Speech Achievement 

Purposes of This Assignment: (1) To make the best four-minute speech 
you can make at this time; (2) to provide a basis for a preliminary analysis 
of your speech; (3) to provide a basis for self-analysis of your needs in 
speech training. 

Subjects for This Speech: (1) What coming to college means to me. 
(2) Why I have selected my chosen vocation. (3) A principle of life or a 
human relationship worth remembering. 

Procedure in Preparing and Making This Speech: Select a topic and or- 
ganize your thoughts for a speech outline. Rehearse with the use of this 
outline until you can make your speech without notes. If you speak over 
five minutes, the instructor will give you a signal. Finish your sentence, and 
take your seat. Your instructor will record his judgment of your speech on 
a rating scale, but will not criticize you in class. After you sit down you 
should make notes on your achievement and your diffi culties in presenting 
this speech. Consult the section on Specific Speech Processes in this chap- 
ter for suggestions on the preparation of your speech notes. 

Project 2: An Introductory Test of Oral Reading Achievement 

Purposes of This Assignment: (1) To read simple prose material aloud 
as effectively as you can; (2) to facilitate the evaluation of your speech 
needs by your instructor; (3) to help you develop insight into your speech 
achievement. 

Subjects for This Project: Select a short piece (300 to 500 words) of ar- 
gumentative or expository prose which expresses an idea you find interesting. 

Procedure: Select the material you want to read. Look up meaning and 
pronunciation of unknown words. Read it over until you can present it 
without hesitancy or stumbling. Concentrate on communication of the 
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cess in speaking, as stated in the previous chapter, depends upon 
mastery of specific processes or techniques which are integrated 
in the total act of communication. Individual differences may be 
accounted for by differences in skill in any one of these processes. 
For example, one excels in oral language; another, weak in vocab- 
ulary and syntax, has excellent voice control. A wide and ready 
vocabulary may contribute to a talk, let us say, on “Student gov- 
ernment in my college.” But unless you know something about 
that subject, the total speaking result will probably be negative. 
Your strong and pleasant voice in itself will hardly carry you 
through satisfactorily in your conduct of a meeting involving par- 
liamentary procedure. An Iowa farmer with fine soil will hardly 
produce good crops unless he plants the right kind of seed (com, 
for example) and controls a host of other things. 

Much of our failure in learning to speak as effectively as we 
might, in spite of our many years of talking, may be traced to the 
education to which we have been exposed. Perhaps we studied 
speech as English under a teacher who felt that the study of for- 
mal grammar was the most important aspect of speaking. We 
may or may not have learned grammar, but certainly we did not 
develop skill in other important processes of speaking. If we took 
a course in speech, we may have had a teacher who believed that 
the way to improve speaking was merely to study voice or decla- 
mation. Even though we developed skill in the particular objec- 
tives of the course, we later learned, to our sorrow, that there was 
much that we could not do in speaking. It may have been as- 
sumed that the study of -writing would develop all the skills im- 
portant in speaking until we discovered that it had not worked. 
Our first objective in overcoming unnecessary weakness in speech 
is to develop as comprehensive a picture as possible of the subject 
we are to study. Only then will we be in a position to serve as 
executive director in organizing our program for self-develop- 
ment. 

Interest and Attitudes 

Some individual differences in speech skill are the result of our 
failure to accept the advice of others as to our needs for the de- 
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conclusion may be unwarranted, but from the public point of 
view a rather common generalization is, "As a man speaketh, so 

We cannot substitute skills in speaking for other achievements 
m general or professional education. The difficulties of "Eliza” 
in Shaw’s Pygmalion, who was taught an artificial and mechanical 
standard of speech, are telling examples of the futility of such a 
shallow art. On the other hand, an understanding of the impor- 
tance of effective speech cannot be overlooked. The student of 
speech must learn to look ahead and prepare himself for the fu- 
ture as well as the present. As we launch out from home and 
our environment expands, we may find that circumstances de- 
mand of us performance in broader activities and achievements 
of a higher standard than were previously required. We should 
prepare early to meet those demands. The extent to which such 
preparation is made is an important factor in determining indi- 
vidual differences in speaking among adults. 

The Steps of Learning in Speech 

This analysis of the factors that may account for varied speak- 
ing skills will help us suggest steps for systematic study and fur- 
ther improvement. You will need (1) to develop an interest in 
this subject; (2) to analyze your individual needs and abilities in 
speech; (3) to keep clearly before you certain objectives, such as 
increased skill, favorable attitude toward speaking, knowledge of 
speech techniques; (4) to engage in much practice under direc- 
tion; and (5) to profit by repeated and constructive criticisms of 
your speech performances. 

Step 1: Develop An Interest in Learning 

A first step in a program of learning is the recognition of a 
need or interest to be satisfied. Those until marked deficiencies 
are ordinarily aware of the needs of some type to be corrected. 
But even though we are not markedly handicapped, we need to 
be conscious of our limitations in skills expected of us now and 
later. 

The high-school student, for example, who has been effective 
at that level may suddenly discover in college that he is average 
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Think back for a moment to the early days of the Second World 
War. Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of England, had just 
finished his speech to the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States. Tremendous applause followed. As he re- 
tired from the House Chamber, he paused at the door to acknowl- 
edge the demonstration. He stood straight and smiled broadly. 
Suddenly his right hand shot into the air, with his first and second 
fingers spread broadly apart in the shape of a “V.” The applause 
and shouts increased as he turned again and left the room. 

Newspaper reporters scrambled for telephones to speed their 
stories. In the House radio booth, announcers described the 
scene and news analysts interpreted the event to millions of listen- 
ers from Labrador to California. Radio studios recorded the 
speech for later replaying. A Congressman arose and moved that 
the speech just heard be spread on the pages of the Congressional 
Record. The House adjourned. 

Congressmen gathered in cloak rooms, corridors, and restau- 
rants; citizens collected in homes, offices, and on street comers; 
students, farmers, workers everywhere paused to comment on 
what they had heard. 

To those who consider "mere talk” to be less important than 
action, we may suggest that such talk is concentrated action. 
Plans for events that shaped history for centuries were made in 
such meetings. Far into the future, statesmen, historians, econ- 
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achievement. They may not diagnose specific needs accurately 
but their average judgment is a pretty good index of general effec- 
tiveness. 

A sample rating scale for the use of a critic in evaluating- speech 
performance is included below. This chart is based upon the 
analysis of speech performance included in Chap. L 1 It is ai veQ 
here as an illustration of a means of recording criticism. Since 
we recognize speech as a form of social behavior, the evaluations 
which others place upon our achievement are an important and 
realistic form of test. 

. Achievement may be analyzed critically from the scores or rat- 
ings one receives on standardized or objective tests dealing with 
the specialized processes involved in speaking. This method may 
be classified as the third general procedure in analysis. Tests in 
such aspects as vocabulary, grammar, ability to reason, ability to 
organize material, speech attitudes, articulation, and pronuncia- 
tion illustrate the method. It is important that one avoid jump- 
ing to conclusions about performance as a whole from scores re- 
ceived from such tests. They should be interpreted only as 
indexes of achievement in important parts of the total process. 

The fourth procedure which is recommended— objective self- 
evaluationshould in practice include the other three, but is 
given separate recognition because of its importance in learning. 
It is essential that you avoid coloring your self-judgments by 
ears, hopes, humility, or conceit. Objectivity in method merely 
implies that we employ unbiased evidence to see ourselves as we 
really are. The procedure involves weighing the evidence both 
in the light of the achievement of our associates, and in the light 
of our own particular backgrounds, abilities, and needs. It is 
use in facilitating such analysis to prepare an autobiography or 
out a guidance questionnaire designed to focus attention on 
factors in background or experience which have influenced 
achievement so that you localize, identify, and accept as your 
own a realistic picture of your assets and liabilities. 

1 Most of the items in this cheek list are worded in the terminology of 
emS ° r ^ ealdn S ^ au ^ts. The teacher who wants a positively 
worded set of items may prefer the wording of the Speech Performance 
Scale in Appendix D. 
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Step S: Concentrate on Certain Objectives in Your Study of 
Speech 

In addition to developing an interest in your study of speech 
and securing an analysis of your speech needs and abilities, you 
wall need to concentrate on certain objectives that wall motivate 
you in your study. These learning objectives include ( 1 ) recog- 
nition and application of the principle that speech skill is to be 
regarded as ability to speak with sufficient efficiency to produce 
the desired behavior of an audience; (2) a favorable attitude to- 
ward the speaking experience itself; (3) knowledge of the facts 
and principles underlying effective speech; and (4) the recogni- 
tion of speaking as a form of social behavior. 

SMI In the previous chapter we referred to communication as 
a form of social behavior. It is important that you keep steadily 
before you this practical aim of speaking, not for its own sake, but 
for its social impact. Its aim is to influence the thinking, atti- 
tudes, and conduct of listeners. Skill in speech we may define as 
the ability to speak efficiently and with reasonable effectiveness 
in producing the desired behavior in others. 

Attitudes. Cultivate favorable attitudes toward the speaking 
performance. To speak with real effectiveness you must not only 
know how to perform successfully but must also be favorably dis- 
posed toward doing it. Here we are concerned with the motives 
that stimulate you to definite and sustained application. If, as 
we suggested at the outset of this book, you are concerned with 
occupational, social, political, and similar drives and interests that 
in turn make you a more acceptable communicator, how can we 
generate in you favorable attitudes toward speaking? Although 
we cannot at this point attempt to answer this problem, we 
do remind you that it is basic to your successful study. We are 
concerned with the education of your interests, feelings, emotions, 
ideals, ambitions which influence your character and personality, 
and in turn, the effectiveness of your speaking. Certainly one of 
your goals is to develop favorable attitudes and motives, and, 
with proper social and ethical motives, we assume that your rec- 
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munication, not as a goal in itself, but as a means of social adapta- 
tion and influence. Your speaking purpose is to influence others 
to take a given stand, or to give them acceptable information, or 
to strengthen their good opinion of some person, institution, or 
event. Your motive is a practical one. To achieve it, you pro- 
pose to utilize effective speech skills. If you hold to such justifi- 
able motives and apply such skills, what desirable values may rea- 
sonably result? 

Speech and Your Individual Career 

Lowell Thomas, one of America’s highly successful radio com- 
mentators, to whom many who read this book have listened, has 
stated: 

As I look back at it now, if given the chance to do it all over again, 
and if obliged to choose between four years in college and two years 
of straight public speaking, I would take the latter, because under the 
proper direction it could include most of what one gets from a four- 
year liberal-arts course, and then some. I can think of nothing that is 
more likely to add cubits to your stature than well-rounded training in 
public speaking, combined with plenty of practical experience. 

Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy during the Second World 
War, concluded: 

Learning to speak is a valuable asset in the life of any man. It en- 
courages self-confidence, develops character. Individual expression is 
the most cherished of democratic gifts. To be able to rise before an 
audience and speak extemporaneously sometimes tests the depths of 
what we call moral courage. To be able to do it successfully brings 
satisfaction and strength to face the problems of tomorrow. Through 
speech has come the power of the ages. 

Speech in Social and Political Life 

Speech today, even more than two score years ago, is basic to 
our complex social intercourse and progress. The telephone, ra- 
dio, and other communication systems have literally linked to- 
gether the 150 million Americans through speech in a way never 
dreamed of earlier. As Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost preachers, stated, “Despite the importance of the 
printed word, I think that the influence of public speech is likely 
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ing the necessity of acquiring knowledge of skills and principles, 
you will attempt to accomplish the specific ends of projects and 
assignments for the successive mastery of specific techniques and 
speech activities. We are interested, for example, in trying to be 
intelligible in communication and to be easily understood- to so 
communicate that we shall not distract by bad voice or objection- 
able traits of personality; to entertain, convince, and persuade 
with minimum waste of our energies and maximum use of accept- 
able audience adjustments; and, since we alternately speak and 
cooperate with other speakers, to improve our listening habits. 

To illustrate how these aims are to be translated into specific 
and limited goals, consider these objectives: (1) In this short 
oral description I am going to make use of words of vivid sensory 
imager)^. (2) In my next informal discussion I will practice par- 
ticularly the act of watching my auditors and studying their re- 
actions. (3) When I work on an informative report, I will find 
the specific examples which clarify my ideas and make them more 
easily remembered. (4) This speech should provide the oppor- 
tunity I need for applying to an actual speaking performance the 
principles about vocal intensity which I learned in drill. 

Work on a particular speech project need not, however, be re- 
stricted to the accomplishment of single goals. Obviously these 
specific aims need to be organized systematically so that we can 
make progress along the general front in speech training at the 
same time that we focus on a particular detail of the pattern. 

Step 4: Engage in Directed Practice 

The fourth step in the learning process is concerned with what 
is commonly called directed practice. Although practice is im- 
portant in the development of skill, the old epigram to the effect 
that practice makes perfect” is only a half-truth. The perfection 
of practice depends upon its effective direction. This direction 
may be derived in part from the initial analysis of achievement 
and the formulation of objectives, and in part from the control of 
practice under favorable conditions for learning. The word prac- 
tice is used here to refer to all preparation for and participation in 
selected learning activities under favorable conditions. The pur- 
pose of our discussion of this step in learning is to describe the 
conditions under which effective practice is org aniz ed. If you 
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expect to prepare by reading from a manuscript and then to ex- 
tempore ideas effectively in the real performance. Work on 
subjects in which you are expected to be interested as well as on 
Uiose which have already caught your interest. Practice speak 
mg m a room comparable to the one in which you will perform 
Get speaking experience without a speakers stand or table. In,’ 
terrupt your train of thought, then pick it up and go on. These 
are t^es of conditions in which practice may help one adjust to 
variations in real life situations. 

6. Practice improving specific processes and integratinp the 
nev>' skill in functional activities. The technique of drilling for 
he improvement of such specific processes as word usage, organ- 
ization of material, and voice control will serve as a short cut to 
the improvement of the functional activity only if the new skill 
when developed, is also practiced in the activity. To practice the 
entire activity with the purpose of improving a specialized proc- 
ess would result in much repetition which does not contribute to 
the objective. To drill on a part of the process, on the other hand, 
without some appreciation of how the specific skffl is to be used 
functionally, may not result in the use of the new skill in the total 
activity. A combination of drill on specific needs and functional 
practice provides the most satisfactory method of improving 
achievement in the act as a whole. 

7 Practice for the attainment of various types of objectives. 
ractice for the purpose of acquiring a better understanding of 
facts and principles. Practice for the purpose of improving confi- 
dence. Practice for the purpose of improving skiff. In reading 
and listening, practice for the purpose of enjoying the material, 
of observing and understanding the use of principles, and of 
ana yzing, evaluating, criticizing, and accepting or rejecting the 
ideas expressed. Study with the understanding that dividends 
may be remote as weff as immediate. The effective study of 
speech proceeds upon such a broad front that we cannot afford 
to ignore our support of any salient. If we do, pockets of resist- 
ance may operate as flanking movements to rob us of any victory 
we hope to achieve. ' ^ 

e ® c \ ent contwl °f time ’ encr & • and Hi- 

uronment. \\ e do not learn well when we are too iff or too tired 
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Specific Speech Processes 

Speech is a complex activity. As we suggested at the begin- 
ning of this chapter, it involves (1) a speaker interested in oral 
communication with others; (2) the speech itself, with its ideas, 
language, organization; (3) the audience, one or hundreds, from 
whom the speaker hopes to secure favorable reaction; and (4) an 
occasion or situation which serves as the motivating agency to 
make possible the integration or synthesis of speaker, speech, and 
audience. 

More specifically, the speaker is reacting to stimuli which 
arouse his mental processes and are somehow translated into co- 
herent ideas, ideas which he is impelled to transfer to those will- 
ing to listen. These ideas he crystallizes through language 
(thought symbols ) into words, phrases, sentences, and larger lan- 
guage units, intelligible, or so he hopes, to the auditors. Word 
symbols, in turn, he utters through speech sounds which, with 
their characteristics of pitch, intensity, duration, and quality, he 
again hopes will adequately enforce and clarify for others his 
ideas and language symbols. A further interpreting accompani- 
ment of his aim to communicate orally is his physical activity 
through movement, posture, and gesture. Through his “person- 
ality,” as thus outwardly evidenced, he further attempts to con- 
vey to a maximum degree what he has in mind. 

What are these fundamental processes that enter into every 
communicative act, by which we can both assess the performance 
of others and direct our own improvement? These processes in- 
clude (1) the speaker’s personality, attitudes, and audience ad- 
justments; (2) voice; (3) articulation; (4) physical activity; (5) 
ideas; (6) language; and (7) speech organization. 

Each of these units should be viewed as it functions in relation 
to both the speaker and his audience. Consider the following 
brief explanation of each of these fundamentals. 

The Speakers Personality , Attitudes, and Audience Adjustments 

The speaker’s personality affects or determines his speaking 
effectiveness. The total physical, intellectual, and emotional re- 
sources must be well organized if speech is to have proper accept- 
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Step 5: Evaluate Your Achievement 

The fifth and final step in learning is the objective evaluation of 
directed learning achievements. Although evaluation should be 
carried on more or less continuously during the learning process, 
it is especially important at the termination of any period of study 
in order that we may know what we have accomplished. This 
step serves the function of a typical final examination in a course. 
Learning is best retained when real satisfaction is derived from it. 
If one does not know what he has achieved, his skills are lost 
more quickly than if he can take some pride in accomplishment. 
If one discovers as the result of the evaluation that he has not 
learned anything, he loses nothing important by it 

Skills in speaking, like other skills, are dulled by disuse. If the 
student discovers that his study of speaking has been profitable 
for him, he should not only continue to practice his newly ac- 
quired habits, but also formulate new goals and set out to develop 
further skills. If learning is so conceived and practiced, life con- 
tinues to be a challenge. 

PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS 
Project 1: A Self-analysis Interview 

Purposes of This Assignment: (1) To develop objective habits of self- 
analysis in speaking; (2) to formulate effective goals for speech improve- 
ment; (3) to carry out an effective personnel interview with your instructor; 
(4) to have your speech evaluated in an interview situation. The content 
in the interview is the analysis of yourself, your speech achievement, and 
what you can do to improve yourself. 

Procedure in Preparing the Interview: Make an appointment with your 
instructor, keep it, and be sure to carry it out according to schedule. On 
the basis of the outline for speech criticism presented in this chapter, pre- 
pare a systematic and objective resume of your speech achievement. De- 
scribe the goals for improvement, or standards toward which you expect to 
work in the course. Prepare to control the interview with the instructor 
by organizing your presentation, asking questions where necessary, and ter- 
minating the interview on time. Use your basic speech skills to the best 
of your ability’ in the interview. 

Facts and Principles You Should Know to Carry Out This Assignment: 
Review the speech processes on which you should evaluate yourself and 
formulate goals. An effective personnel interview requires that you (1) pre- 
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Some Beginner’s Problems in 
Speech Preparation 


Most beginners in speech classes are confronted with certain 
specific, although perhaps minor, problems. Here are a few ques- 
tions that repeatedly arise: 

1. Should I refuse to speak if I don’t feel like talking? 

2. How should I start and end what I say? For example, should I 
say Gentlemen,” or “Ladies and Gentlemen”? Or at the end, “Thank 
you”? 

3. Should I try to please my listeners? 

4. If I feel embarrassed, should I apologize? 

o. How should I practice for a short talk? 

6. Should I memorize my remarks? 

/. How can I learn to talk extemporaneously? 

8. Does a speaker’s use of notes spoil a speech? 

9. When is it proper for a speaker to read a speech? 

10. Should I think about the principles of speech I use when I talk? 

11. If I practice new speech methods will I feel unnatural? Or 
make a fool of myself? 

12. If I just talk about my experiences and beliefs, do I need to 
prepare? 

13. If I can see no improvement in my speaking, haven’t I reached 
my limit? 

14. Should I correct myself if I make a mistake in talking? 

15. mat should I do if I can’t recall all I intended to sav? 

30 
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domineering, socially irresponsible, self-centered, trivial, or ex- 
hibitionistic may block his effective expression. 

Sensitivity to the Audience. The acceptable speaker is alert to 
his audience. He has social sensitivity and the capacity to avoid 
inappropriate response to his listeners. Skillful speaking ordinar- 
ily requires social consideration, tact, and the general capacity to 
get along with others. Unless the speaker develops the ability to 
understand others and to put himself in their place, he may not 
expect to enjoy much success in reaching their minds. An im- 
portant aspect of sociality in speech is the objectivity of the speak- 
er s attitude toward himself, his subject, and his listeners. He 
must be able to concentrate on the job at hand and to free himself 
from defensive reactions. Although the efficient speaker must 
have his convictions, he must also be broad-minded. This means 
emotional maturity, balance, and self-control. 

Voice 

A second basic speech technique concerns adequacy of voice. 
The satisfactory speaker has acceptable voice production. The 
vocal pitch has pleasing range and variability, the loudness or in- 
tensity is adjusted to the occasion and listening group, and the 
rate and voice quality do not interfere with satisfactory commu- 
nication. On the contrary, vocal excellence obviously renders 
much easier the transfer of meanings from the mind of the 
speaker to those of the auditors. The voice is too weak if it is not 
sufficiently loud to be understood. The loudness level is deficient 
if it is shallow, thin, muffled, does not carry, or is not adapted to 
the loudness needs of the situation. A loud voice is one in which 
the speaker shouts or speaks with a continuous hammering. A 
voice which seems loud in conversation may be quite inadequate 
for an audience situation. Adequate loudness is influenced by 
both the pitch and resonance of the voice. Loudness effects are 
often achieved by contrasts in intensity without great use of 
energy. 

The rate of speech should be neither too fast nor too slow. Be- 
ginners are more apt to talk too fast than too slow. Both of these 
traits are likely to be closely connected with the general adjust- 
ments of the speaker to the situation. 
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men if you wish, "but avoid the inference sometimes created by 
the “Mr. Chairman, and Ladies and Gentlemen.” It is ordinarily 
better to begin with a statement which provides a more direct 
contact, strikes a more responsive chord, or comes directly to the 
point to be made in the introduction. Pause for a moment before 
you begin if you want your audience to get the full meaning 0 f 
the first sentence. On the other hand, it is perfectly appropriate 
to come out of your comer talking, if you want to snap your lis- 
teners to attention. Then make your second statement the real 
beginning of the introduction to your remarks. 

When you are concluding, you should not run away and trail 
off the last sentence on the way to your seat. Let your audience 
know you are finishing by word and by maimer. Come to a stop. 
And then sit down. Avoid the shallow, showy “I thank you” un- 
less you are actually indebted to your listeners for the privilege of 
speaking to them, as in a political speech or in making an an- 
nouncement of primary interest to yourself. If you have asked to 
speak and have been granted a favor, it is quite the courteous 
thing, to express your thanks. Otherwise let the audience thank 
you, if you are the person who has rendered the real service. 

Have the Courage of Your Convictions 

It is good persuasion to expect the best from your listeners. 
Respect them, and let them know that you respect them. Com- 
pliment them if you can sincerely, but without “pouring it on.” 
Listeners will detect exaggerated compliments or flattery and re- 
sent it. If your audience does not appear cooperative, there is no 
need to jump to conclusions. Many listeners will make responses 
to a host of factors other than your speaking as they listen. Of 
course if you are a spellbinder you may have them wrapped 
around your finger from the start. Be patient with your listeners. . 
Try to lead them to cooperate with you. Show them that you 
have something to give them. Concentrate on the ideas under 
discussion, and pay no attention to the occasional curled lip. It is 
not telling you anything you do not know anyway. 

Avoid Apology 

Avoid apology, unless unusual circumstances warrant it. If you 
are late, for example, an explanation, not an apology, is in order. 
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than the method of extemporizing. Rituals and occasionally for- 
mal speeches which demand exact wording must be memorized, 
but this type of speaking is the exception. A major objective of 
speech education is the development of ability to think on ones 
feet. You can do this only if you start trying to do it. If you de- 
pend too much on exact wording from memory at the start, you 
will make less progress in the long run than if you start out ex- 
temporizing. 

Learn to Talk as You Think 

There is no magic in learning to extemporize. It is 90 per cent 
hard work. Prepare an outline in order to develop the best or- 
ganization of ideas. Abbreviate your outline for speaker s notes. 
Fix the outline definitely in mind, and talk from it. Write out 
your speech to improve your command of the language you want 
to use if you feel that it will help. But then throw away the writ- 
ten speech! Practice, and then practice some more from the out- 
line. Overleam it. Then, if you can, throw away the outline and 
talk out your ideas from the depths of your knowledge of the sub- 
ject and your preparation. 

Use Notes Properly and Infrequently 

It is no sin to use notes in speaking, but to do so has disadvan- 
tages. The speech student should try to speak without notes. 
You can be more direct and communicative if your ideas are pro- 
jected to your listeners straight from your heart Notes are a 
crutch, and good walking with a crutch is better than stumbling 
without one. But you will not get very far if you depend too 
much on a crutch. Notes interfere with your direct contact with 
your listeners. If you must use notes, learn to use them well and 
as little as possible. Put them on paper or cards with writing large 
enough to be easily seen. Lay them down and free your hands 
from holding them. Glance at them only as needed to remind 
you of the idea. If you still can watch your listeners most of the 
time, notes wall not be too much of an interference. 
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teners. Neither does he make the most effective adjustment to 
the responses they make to him. Action which is not purposive is 
random , uncontrolled, poorly coordinated, and generally distract- 
ing. Purposive action, on the other hand, is controlled, inte- 
grated, and well timed. 

The inexpressive speaker is ordinarily unresponsive , too slow, 
relaxed, weak, or too tense. He appears dull and indifferent. 
The expressive speaker is alert, active, energetic, and apparently 
spontaneous. Inappropriate action is unvaried, stilted, arbitrary, 
and devoid of inherent motivation. Appropriate activity is mean- 
ingful, varied, adaptive, and unobtrusive. 

Ideas 

Ideas are probably the most important of the fundamental 
processes of speech. Here we are concerned with the compre- 
hension, the insight, the thought, and the convictions of the 
speaker. First of all, the speaker must have a definite and worthy 
purpose. The speech has a poor purpose if it is vaguely con- 
ceived, unworthy, or inappropriate for the particular situation. 

• The central idea of the speech should be clearly conceived and 
well worded for the purposes of the occasion. If the main ideas 
are supported by questionable statements of fact, evidence, or 
reasoning, they may be said to have weak support. If the sup- 
port is sketchy or undeveloped, the speech may be ambiguous or 
unconvincing. Making inaccurate statements of fact or inference 
is a weakness to be avoided at all costs. Vague and meaningless 
conceptions of ideas which are not clear cannot be justified where 
an intelligent response is sought from tire listeners. Insignificant 
materials are the result of the failure either to select a proper sub- 
ject or to develop it in a worthy manner. A dull speech ordinar- 
ily means that the speaker has taken no pains to interpret his sub- 
ject in light of tire knowledge and interest of the audience. It is 
ordinarily the speaker’s duty to make some personal contribution 
to the speech. Although he may draw heavily from many 
sources, his speaking needs originality unless he does something 
in the way of arranging materials, using personal experiences, or 
otherwise adding creatively to tire ideas passed along to the lis- 
teners. 
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you are doing and why you are doing it, the new habits also may 
soon become natural Then you become not only skillful but also 
intelligent. Most of us want to be both. 

Prepare Talks of Personal Reference Carefully 

It is wise for the beginner to draw heavily from his experience 
when making short talks, but even talks of personal reference are 
ordinarily improved by preparation. Do not make the mistake 
of thinking you will always speak better without preparation 
simply because once, when the subject you crammed for a speech 
proved too difficult, you switched at the last moment to a familiar 
subject and spoke with great ease. We all speak most easily 
about those subjects we know best. But we also know most about 
such subjects. We should improve our discussion of these sub- 
jects still more by careful selection and organization of ideas. 

Do Not Give Up Too Soon 

Nearly every student sooner or later reaches a point in his 
speech development where he appears to be making little or no 
progress. If you are such a person does this mean you are unable 
to develop any higher skill? In most cases, emphatically no! 
You have reached what is called a plateau on your learning 
curve. It means you must work at least a little harder. Try to 
reach a still higher standard. Become more fully aware of the 
principles to be applied and continue your work. With patience 
you may find suddenly some day that you have reached a new 
high in performance. Then, and only then, will you attain a 
proper glimpse of your capacities. 

While You Speak, Correct Only Obvious Mistakes 

When you make a serious mistake in speaking and become sud- 
denly aware of it, by all means stop and correct it. If the mistake 
is not serious, you should not be concerned about it. It is entirely 
unwarranted to pause and “beg pardon” for the necessity of a 
cough to clear the throat or for picking up a piece of paper acci- 
dentally dropped. The more the speaker prolongs such inci- 
dental distractions the more serious the interruption of the trend 
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creases dignity and formality. If you have something important 

aS rr WOny 3b0Ut yourself compicuomta 

saying it The nervous person will often find it easier to speak 

from behind a speakers stand, table, or chair. But the more vot 
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D ° Not Announc e Your Title in an Incomplete Sentence 
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your subject by title in an incomplete sentence as if you were 

announcing die title of a song. If your listeners have not been 
previously informed of your subject, it is a good policy to state 
what you propose to talk about, but do it either sLply and di- 
rectly m the same way that you would state any other fact or de- 
vise some attendon-getting introduction which emphasise 

Steps in Preparing the Speech 

Eleven steps should be followed in the preparation of the 
speeches you will ordinarily give in class and^lSem Some- 
trmes these steps are not followed through exactly as they are pre- 
sented here. But a knowledge of diem will help you make adjSl 
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8. Work out an appropriate introduction and conclusion. 
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audience adjustments, on voice, articulation, physical activity, 
ideas, language, or structure, but by taking full account of a com- 
bination of these separate skills. Each we isolate for study and 
improvement. But you as a speaker will utilize these functions as 
a single process.. We are interested in their total interplay. 

Speech Activities 

Before we enter extensively upon the study of speech, we 
should have at least a general picture of the variety of types of 
speech and the nature of each. Speech types can best be classi- 
fied in terms of originality, purpose, and occasions or type. The 
processes of speaking which we have just described appear in dif- 
ferent combinations in oral communications to influence their na- . 
ture and form. We shall analyze the operation of these processes 
in various types of speech activities as we proceed. 

Creative Speech 

Original or creative speech activities with definite character- 
istics of form or structure, sometimes called formal speech, in- 
clude such types as public speeches for various purposes, story- 
telling, demonstrations, panel discussions, and oral reports. 

Interpretative Speech 

We consider oral reading a type of speech activity which may 
be called interpretative rather than creative or original. 

Purposeful Speech 

The purposes for which such speaking is done are to interest, 
entertain, and amuse; to inform or instruct; to convince and move 
to action, by means of various forms of argument, persuasion, and 
inspiration; and to achieve cooperative consideration or solution 
of a problem. 

Speech Types or Occasions 

Specific activity types, with highly variable form or structure 
determined by the occasion, are needed for such commonplace 
situations as conversations, classroom recitations, interviews, cam- 
paign speeches (on campus or elsewhere), school and college 
debates, business speeches, sales talks, sermons, courtroom 
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rate, have sliarp opinions about churches and preachers and de- 
nominations and about the essentials of genuine religion. Under 
the right conditions, you can use even this theme. 

Similarly you have notions about what should be done (or not 
be done) about military airplane production in the next decade; 
about strikes, taxes on cigarettes, English or communication as a re- 
quired subject, the next President of the United States, unemploy- 
ment, women in industry, marriage and divorce laws, lower prices 
for movies, Negroes, the Jewish problem, the Far West, about 
com or cotton; about oleomargarine vs. butter; about law, adver- 
tising, or radio, as a profession; about consolidation of die Union 
Pacific and the Bangor and Aroostook railroads; about a long list of 
other general or personal issues, such as “Should the colleges give 
the A.B. degree at the end of two years?” “Should high schools 
squeeze out the nonessentials’ and concentrate on mathematics 
and a few other heavy-weight offerings?” You may have had 
contact with railroads or mines or schools or jobs that will furnish 
you with atmosphere for your talk. 

Plays and Motion Pictures 

Plays and motion pictures furnish other topics. Not so long 
ago you were in the chorus of a third-rate, home-invented “play- 
with-music, called The Com Monument.” Recendy you saw a 
powerful movie about a destroyer. Or was it a bomber? A sub- 
marine? A tanker? You also were lucky enough to have seen a 
revival of Mr. Deeds Goes to Town,” a mode about a fellow with 
too much money, featuring Gary Cooper and Jean Arthur, and 
dating from 1936. That movie, for no reason at all, reminded you 
of that other old-time favorite, “Goodbye, Mr. Chips,” and of that 
cinema, now possibly twenty years old, “The Private Life of 
Henry VIII, of which you once saw a rerun. Discuss, in a short 
speech, one of these topics. Consider the plot, characters, set- 
ting, dialogue, tragic or comic effect, performers, and your per- 
sonal reaction. 

Hobbies or Special Skills 

Sonrn of the best speeches I have heard have been about the 
speakers hobbies or avocations. Not so long ago my students. 
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meaning when you read the selection to the audience. Your instructor will 
evaluate your speech skill in reading. You also should attempt to make an 
objective self-evaluation of your skill in using speech processes. 

Project 3: An Analysis of the Speech and Oral Reading of Others 

Purposes of This Assignment: To develop analytical and critical habits 
of evaluating speech and oral reading performances. 

Procedure: You are to use items discussed under Specific Speech Proc- 
esses in Chap. 1 for a systematic analysis of the speech and oral reading 
performances of at least three of your classmates. Listen to the perform- 
ances assigned by your instructor. Make notes and write a page or two of 
critical analysis of each. Hand the report to your instructor. Your paper 
will be judged on the quality of the critical evaluation reported. 
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talize on your current studies in geography, history, science, Eng- 
lish, and other courses for subjects in speaking. Faculties are in- 
terested in your synthesizing your knowledge. No better way 
offers itself than for you to absorb new information in any one of 
your courses, then write about it, and still later talk about it. 
Thus your reading, listening, writing, speaking, and thinking can 
be integrated more closely and your total educational develop- 
ment given more momentum and stability. Incidentally, your 
subjects for talks will be more numerous. 

Professional or Occupational Experiences 

Finally, in every speech class, there are students who have held 
temporary jobs or have been in the armed services. Already we 
have mentioned the resources of such fields for speech materials. 
You may talk of working in a dirigible factory (you worked in 
one in Akron, Ohio), of radio controls (you were an apprentice 
control man), of selling railroad tickets (you did this in Washing- 
ton, D.C.), of fire wardens (you were one in Maine), of any one 
of a thousand other occupations. Many a college student who 
partly “works his way” can talk with interest and authority con- 
cerning his duties as a clerk, stenographer, reader, technician, res- 
tauranteur, or hospital helper. 

Thus a repeated canvass of your experiences, convictions, and 
opinions, your hobbies and interests, your reading, listening, con- 
versations, your professional record should give you a constantly 
expanding and stimulating lot of subjects. 

Limiting the Subject 

Most speakers, including amateurs, tackle too broad a subject. 
This will usually mean that, in addition to wasting a good theme, 
you will treat it in general terms and leave the listener silently 
disputing your assertions and wondering why you missed a good 
chance to mention some concrete facts to support your broad 
strokes. Preachers often give a whole series of talks on one limited 
theme. They know both their religion and their speaking art. 
Note the limited specific subjects accompanying the general top- 
ics listed previously under audience interests. 



CHAPTER 2 


Improving Your Speech Habits 


Speech as Habit 

The central objective in the study of speech is the substitution 
of new and effective habits of speaking for older and relatively in- 
effective ones. Whatever skill you have demonstrated thus far 
is primarily the product of your learning experience. 

Many individual differences, we agree, exist among us and have 
influenced the character of our speaking skill. In setting out to 
study the methods of improving our habits of speech, we will do 
well to look first to the nature and causes of these individual dif- 
ferences. Why do some speak well and others so ineffectively? 
We propose to examine these causal factors and then to discuss 
general learning methods helpful for speech improvement. 

Individual Differences in Speaking 

Normal children learn to talk in infancy. Intermittently 
throughout school careers some of us have had speech courses or 
units of instruction, or have engaged in various speaking and lis- 
tening projects to improve our vocal readiness. Yet as adults, 
when we look about us, we find vide differences among our ac- 
quaintances in their abilities to communicate orally. 

Why these differences? The results are explainable neither al- 
together nor chiefly on the assumption that some are “natural- 
bom orators” or that they are superior in intelligence. The real 
answer is to be found in the variable opportunities for learning, 

14 
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3. Is the subject timely? 

4. Is the subject important? 

5. Does the subject add to the listeners knowledge? 

6. Does the subject grow out of my experiences, interests, observa- 
tions, knowledge? 

7. Does the subject result from my purpose to explain, to entertain, 
to impress, to convince, to persuade, to deliberate with an audience? 

8. Do I have genuine enthusiasm for the subject? 

9. Have I properly limited the subject? 

Conclusion 

What, then, are we to conclude concerning the selection of sub- 
jects? We are warranted in subscribing to the following conclu- 
sions, directly or inferentially developed in this chapter: (1) The 
speaker s choice of subject explains, in no small degree, the effec- 
tiveness of the talk itself. (2) Speech preparation properly be- 
gins with his selection of a topic for communication. (3) Early 
and wise selection of the subject will in many cases help the 
speaker to achieve throughout his preparation and in the final 
speaking situation a more sustained effort and more efficient re- 
sults than he could otherwise expect. (4) Appropriateness of 
topic and of supporting subject matter will explain much of the 
later success in securing audience attention and interest. ( 5 ) The 
subject should grow out of the interests, knowledge, learning 
level, thinking, and even “public reputation of the speaker. ( 6 ) 
The subject may relate to his experiences, his reading, his beliefs; 
his attendance at plays, movies; his listening to radio, classroom, 
and other lectures; his hobbies, conversations, speaking experi- 
ences, travels; family, recreational and social, occupational and 
professional, club, church, and other contacts. (7) The subject 
may be selected in accordance with the learning level, with the 
occupational and other interests of those who listen. (8) It may 
stem from their current thinking and activities. (9) It may deal 
with their intellectual or practical problems. (10) It may relate 
itself to their knowledge but should present a unique aspect of the 
field so that new knowledge results. ( 11 ) It may deal with their 
real or imagined experiences, events, plans, situations, suggestive 
to the listeners of their own experiences, observations, imagin- 
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the effectiveness of the instruction, and the extent to which we 
have applied ourselves to the job of learning. Four factors that 
account for individual differences in speaking ability we will com- 
ment on briefly: (1) speech defects, (2) differences in systematic 
study, (3) differences in interest and attitudes toward speech, 
(4) differences in home and environmental influences. 

Speech Handicaps 

There is one type of exception to the general principles of 
achievement in speech which we ought to understand, although 
we can refer to it only briefly here. That is the problem of or- 
ganic and psychological speech defects. The development of 
effective speech habits depends upon normal organic structure in 
the chest, throat, and head, and the development of free psycho- 
logical control over them. Some persons are bom with anatomi- 
cal or psychological handicaps, and some persons acquire them 
later in life. Harelip, cleft palate, short soft palate, tongue-tie, 
poorly arranged teeth, facial paralysis, nodules or growths on the 
vocal folds in the larynx, or loss of some of these organs of speech 
through operations for such growths as cancer, may interfere seri- 
ously with normal speaking. Persons who stutter experience 
what are called mental blocks, as a result of which they may hesi- 
tate for some time or repeat sounds or whole words many times 
before they are able to express themselves. 

The range of intellectual ability for persons with speech de- . 
fects is normal. Their deficiencies cannot be said to result from 
lack of general ability. The educational problems inherent in, 
and techniques for, overcoming such handicaps are so extensive 
and technical, however, that they require highly specialized 
study. We consider the extensive discussion of the more severe 
speech defects beyond the sphere of our present purposes. We 
are also not concerned in this study with the communicative prob- 
lems of those persons who lack the intellectual ability to acquire 
fairly effective speech habits. They do not go to college. 

Differences in Systematic Study 

Those who have studied speech systematically and effectively 
do better than others who have been less well disciplined. Sue- 
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Monroe, Alan H.: Principles and Types of Speech , rev. ed., Chap. VIII 
Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago, 1949. 

^Vinans, J .antes A.: Speech-Making, Chap. Ill, Apple ion- Century- Crofts 
Inc., New York, 1940. 
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ations that can be thrown into an alleged causal succession 
Speech materials, in short, are die complex phenomena of this p 0 
lifacal, social, physical, philosophical, religious world to which we 
react in diverse ways. 

How shah we go about selecting from this vast storehouse? 
Already, m the previous chapter, we have had much to say about 
sources of subject matter. We shall now assume that you are 
launched on your topic and that you will proceed forthwith to ex- 
plore the details. Four principal techniques or skills wall help 
you. thinking, listening, talking (including interviewing) and 
reading (including note taking). Your skill in these learning 
activities will determine the content of your remarks. 

Thinking as a Source of Materials 

Your initial experience with your topic should be to size it up 
mentally before you do much reading. College students often 
distrust their own ideas. In the presence of faculty experts the 
freshman may minimize his own judgments. Speech improve- 
ment, nevertheless, will depend pardy on the exercise of some in- 
dependent thinking. Emerson’s advice to the Harvard students of 
1837 is still pertinent. The speaker, according to Emerson, “dis- 
trusts at first the fitness of his frank confessions— his want of 
knowledge of the persons he addresses-until he finds that he is 

e complement of liis hearers — that they drink his words because 
he fulfills for them their own nature/’ 1 

lou, then, are to take a personal stand. Your informational 
speech, to be sure, will often consist of facts from history or 
science. Even here, however, you wall inject into your terse re- 
porting of fact some glimpse of your own personality. Your talk 
should be different from every other talk under the sun. The 
difference lies in your own individual approach. Put some of 
your own thinking into your handiwork. 

How shall we proceed? We may ask and attempt to answ r er 
certain standard questions that enable us to acquire concepts, 
ideas, or facts, which we then relate to offier concepts or ideas. 
ie steps of thinking in working out a controversial problem 

A Ralph WaWo Emerson, ‘‘The American Scholar,” Nature Addresses and 
Lectures, p. 103, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1903. 
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velopment of certain types of habits. What we have learned has 
been the result only of what we appreciated, what stimulated us, 
what captured our imagination, and what interested us. It is an 
old axiom among teachers that “You can lead a student to knowl- 
edge but you can’t make him learn.” Perhaps we were poorly 
led, but the fact remains that in some cases we failed to see the 
importance of doing what we were asked to do. Or the education 
may have been soft, and we learned that we could “get 'by” with- 
out much learning. Later when we took the test of action in the 
“cold, cruel world” we flunked, a victim of soft pedagogy. 

There are few people for whom childhood interests are a safe 
guide for the development of the prerequisites to success. It is 
possible to develop interests in the skills of speech, and if we find 
our soil to be stony ground, we had better remove the stones be- 
fore we plant our wheat. The development of the necessary in- 
terests for education is not exclusively the responsibility of our 
teachers. He who would he surely educated must shoulder his 
own responsibilities for learning. 

Environment and Speech Habits 

Because of the fact that in recent years our schools have neg- 
lected training in speech, many of our habits in this form of activ- 
ity have been developed largely either in the home or from other 
contacts and activities outside of formal education. Such learn- 
ing, when purely incidental, has been shaped by the habits and 
standards of speech of those about us. Habits of speech accept- 
able in informal situations and among friends may not be accept- 
able for formal speaking and among strangers. College students 
with a social background not professional in nature, and with the 
ambition to enter a profession, sometimes make the mistake of be- 
coming preoccupied with the specialized preparation necessary 
for the profession. A high standard for general education is re- 
quired as a background for the social contacts involved in render- 
ing the specialized services of most professions. Achievement 
anywhere near the top of the professions ordinarily requires fre- 
quent speaking. If one is deficient in this capacity, he is also 
likely to be judged as weak in professional qualifications. The 
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list of other relationships. It calls for discrimination, judgment 
(thinking). Your experience in trying to marshall ideas into de- 
partments and subdepartments will no doubt sharpen your aware- 
ness of methods of analysis. Your exploratory attitude will stimu- 
late you to fresh inquiries and so lead you into the realm of 
creative thinking. 

_ T ^ le ^ mits °f this chapter prevent the expansion of the discus- 
sion of the preceding paragraphs. The experience of straight and 
productive thinking and the avoidance of crooked thinking are 
indeed complicated. Later sections of this book will amplify 
thinking as relate d t to speaking . 3 At least you will attempt to ex- 
plore your subject in the light of questions patterned on those of 
the preceding paragraphs. Your initial inquiries, it should be 
emphasized, are to be extended to your reading, listening, inter- 
viewing, writing, and other skills of preparation. 

Listening as a Source of Materials 

Listening as a source of your increased knowledge and wisdom 
has been too much neglected. Here we are in a world which in- 
vention has filled with devices to increase hearing capacity and to 
multiply the carrying opportunities of the human voice. Never 
befoie has there been so much talk. We have the radio, the class- 
room lectures, the organized talks that crop up wherever any 
number of conferees get together. To make sure tha t we miss 
nothing, a loudspeaker may also add to the barrage. Yet most of 
it goes over our heads, or through our heads, without permanent 
registry. Why? Partly because in church, in the classroom, and 
in other listening situations, we often learn to steel ourselves 
against the speaking. We can easily tune out the radio. Other- 
wise we develop a kind of immunity to what is said. Why? 
Much of this talk, it must be admitted, is useless from anybody’s 
point of view. But our indifference or apathy is, on the whole, a 
distinct loss to us. Much that we should absorb we miss. 

There is an art and a method of listening. You are to make the 
most of it for its various advantages to you, both in gathering 
ideas and facts for an immediate subject and for your general 

3 See especially Chaps. 11, 16, 19. 
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response should give you further insight into the effect of th P f„n 
Later chapters will develop more fully tire 

f Prospective speaker. Here I stress simply the immense con 
tnbution that your intelligent listening maVmakeTZr 
faowledge as material for Speech. ° 7 *° y0ur °™ 

Conversation, Discussion, and Interviewing as Sources 

of Materials 

late “r d th0UgIltful fctenin g both Morns and siimu- 
ates y ou, so do your conversation, your informal disouccinnc a 

your interviews. Charles James Fox, reZe^tt TZZ 

greatest debater,” thus equipped himself for the stonny combats' 

m the late eighteenth century. House of Commons. “Fox gained 

any of the arguments in h is speeches by discussing political 
questions with friends and colleagues ” 4 ° ^ 

my In mtir!° h ° f Z ^ 1784 F °* ^ took *™h pains fc 

my mquuy concerning commerce and the revenue. I consulted 

diet, 6 ' eiy ,™ e T ca P abIe of S'™ 1 ? me instruction, or of suggest;,,,, 
he means. - In his speech of Feb. 9, 1790, he declared S ftat he 
had learned as much from Burke as "from b»ks, scieZ td the 
knowledge of human affairs- If you wish to test your orZftZ 

contrsaHonfft ' °1 0tierS - 3 '° U wffl *>™ the 

from such eZ Z dU ' o£ y° m *inking. Your information 

or wht t b< TZ * ected , ei fter by you or someone else, 

Hons or stZtt 35 ZZ hfe remarks and caUs for 9™*- 

or Sflent V Zh ft Z” fl °° r ’ y ° u wffl ident % 5™™* orally 
- Sllen “) %vlth ^at discussion audience. For purposes of your 
Ufformation you should not pass by these occasfZf ^p p£ 

vietZfZZ ° f * al0SUe ° r conv ersaHon is the personal inter- 

proble “ Cu St ZZ ^ 

^ /au means do so. You will become a sort of inquiring 

sity of Iowa, lZl932°" Pab&S/C a'eZwfgsa ^ WlliVer ' 

^ * *• »«- 1 

Ibid., vol. IV, pp. 51-52. 
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or below in speaking achievement. Even the collegian who is 
above average soon realizes that his chances of recognition and 
progress are multiplied if he continues to develop skill. Unusually 
able speakers have as great a need for further improvement as 
have mediocre performers. America today certainly needs the 
services of many persons of superior skill in oral communication! 

Thus your speech learning (as well as learning in other arts) 
should be understood in relation to the higher levels of education 
to which you are to move, and to your wider and later experience. 
If you are to be systematic and efficient in your college education 
in speech, you will keep clearly before you the demands and 
needs of postcollege and postuniversity life, as well as those of 
your less-exacting present surroundings. 

Step 2: Analyze Your Speech Needs and Abilities 

Your second step in learning to improve your speech skill is to 
get an objective analysis of your achievement. Just how strong 
or weak are you in voice, thought, language, and so on? Four 
procedures will help with such analysis : ( 1 ) your review and un- 
derstanding of the speech processes and speaking activities out- 
lined in the previous chapter; (2) an evaluation of your speaking 
performance by experts; (3) a critical analysis of your ability in 
each of the various techniques and processes involved in speak- 
ing, such as articulation and pronunciation; and (4) a self-evalu- 
ation to help you further and to give your instructor clues for 
proper advice to you. 

Your instructor will no doubt guide you in one or more of these 
procedures by which you can develop a clearer understanding of 
your particular needs. 

It is especially important that your performances be observed 
and analyzed. The essential features of useful practice are that 
the performances be typical activities in realistic situations, and 
that the observation be systematic and critical. The more the 
critic knows about the nature of effective speaking, the better his 
criticism should be. The judgment of an expert is better than the 
judgment of a layman, but where an expert is not available the 
combined or average judgments of a number of intelligent fellow 
students ordinarily will produce a fairly reliable evaluation of 
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ceptor, Murray’s English Reader, Weems’ Life of George Wash- 
ington, Indiana Statutes, Scott’s Lessons on Elocution, and a few 
great classics including the Bible. He, of course, made up bv 
the cogency of his thinking about the Kansas-Nebraska bilfand 
the Dred Scott decision and by his concentration on a few topor- 
tat books, what he lacked in quantity of reading. He had at his 
disposal no Carnegie libraries, no University of Illinois General 
and departmental libraries, no succession of best sellers, no meat 
outpouring of pulp journals, no avalanche of public or nongovern- 
ment pamphlets. To point the moral, we can also allofv time 
tor reflection on our own ideas; we, too, can concentrate on cer- 
tain ageless volumes. But, in addition, we may pick and choose 
from books-of-the-year, from the many magazines of varied sizes 
and cover designs. Most of us can visit libraries where scores and 
semes of books bear directly or indirectly on our line of interest. 

Those who expect to give talks should know how to find their 
way about libraries; should know something of the typical books 
f reference; should know how to select quickly and intelligently 
Hie books and magazines of the library itself; should be able to 
aw on the appropriate magazines and newspapers; should have 
me idea of how to get at the immense fund of information in 
government documents; should be alert to the long fist of pam- 

Fn S TF-m by n °f: g0Vemineilt organizations; should know how 
get at bibliographies and how to make convenient fists of refer- 
ences, how to read efficiently, and how to take notes. 7 

et a ff ume that y° u know how to find material. Mffiat of 
the most effiemnt methods of reading? Your problem is one not 

t3iF ^P ro P^g the knowledge, but of assimilating it. 
Teachers of speech have especially criticized their students for 

It'll t “5 ^ gested ideas * Too often the language itself is 
creditor whef-i. US ’ whether you quote at length with proper 
FuoTaHn h ^l ST ^ Pa ? 0t y0Ur rSadin S " Vitll0ut benefit of oral 
contend ^ end resxdt * the same-the production of 

to read^bodi ** ^ « 

oukefbTnh'f ° r SOUrC& WUh 071 °P en Mind • At *e 

-v a i VG ' ° n0t paSS ^ ^ art * cde if it promises ideas 
* For detmled suggestions for library research see Appendix C. 
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that you object to or facts that you question. Check your mental 
approach to guarantee a degree of fairness. 

Read with a Purpose. Have clearly in mind what your pro- 
posed topic is and what you already think about it. You are to 
build up a talk of information on Diesel engines; or you wish to 
give a scientific description of fogs; or you wish to explain the 
causes of death in the United States; or you intend to make a 
comparison of Brahms and Wagner as composers; or you intend 
to tackle the problem of how to improve the diet of college stu- 
dents; or you wish to give an inspirational account of Thomas Jef- 
ferson as the interpreter of a free press and free speech. These 
approaches illustrate the variety of purposes that may determine 
your kind of exploratory reading. 

Sometimes Read for Details . This close examination of a book 
or periodical you will make when your purpose is to find specific 
facts and when you have already in mind a general framework 
of the problem or question you are attempting to answer. 

As you read for concrete items, attempt to judge the impor- 
tance of the facts. Do they have a place in your general outline 
or pattern of thinking? If so, how and where? Are the facts ac- 
curately stated? Abundant? Well documented? 

Do the illustrations, the facts, the analogies, the statistics, the 
specific cases, the authorities cited, conform to your notions of ac- 
ceptable material? Are they relevant? Clearly stated? Abun- 
dant? Logically plausible? Will they contribute to your general 
point? Will they be interesting and otherwise acceptable to an 
audience? 

Sometimes Read for General Ideas. Here your purpose is to 
seek out not so much specific items as generalized ideas. Here 
you are mainly concerned with general principles, with conclu- 
sions, with the chief lines of argument. In order to size up effi- 
ciently many pages, you will note the introductory and summariz- 
ing passages, the topic sentences, the organization and purpose of 
each paragraph. Such general reading is of course more rapidly 
done when the writing is clearly blocked out and is obviously 
organized. J 

Sometimes Read to Find and Follow Directions. If your read- 
ing of the document or experimental bulletin has directions 



Speech Performance Scale 

Name Date Instructor. 

Project Time 

Sub j ect 


I 

Criteria 

Rating 

1-9* 

Comments 

1. General effectiveness: 



2. Speech attitudes and adjustments: 

Indifferent Loses thought 

Fidgety Evasive 

Tense Inappropriate 


3. Voice: 

Weak Loud 

Fast Slow 

Poor pitch Poor quality 

Monotonous Poor rhythm 

Excess vocalization .. 

| 

4. Articulation: 

Substitutions Foreign dialect 

Additions Regional dialect 

Slighting Mispronunciation 


5. Physical activity: 

Indirect Unresponsive 

Random .... Inappropriate 

1 

6. Language: 1 

Ambiguous Wordy 

Inaccurate Needs force 

Needs vividness Needs variet.v 


7. Ideas: 

Poor purpose Not clear 

Poor central idea Dull 

Weak support Needs originality 

Undeveloped .. Insignificant. 

Inaccurate _ . 


8. Organization: 

Introduction Sequence 

Division Conclusion 

Transitions 


Total 



° Rate the speaker in each square by using a scale of 1 to 9 for each of 
the numbered items. Rate him 1, 2, or 3 to indicate various degrees of de- 
ficiency in use of the process; rate him 4, 5, or 6 if he is slightly below 
average to slightly above average in the process; and rate him 7, 8, or 9 to 
indicate relative degrees of skill in his use of the process. Add ratings to 
get total score. 
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clearly lined up and numbered, your job is pretty much one of 
copying. It sometimes happens, however, that the steps are not 
so clearly demarked. In such case you will keep clearly in jnind 
the results desired and link together in logical succession each 
step as it moves toward the goal. 

Sometimes Read for Definitions and Meanings. Often you are 
to specialize on given topics, and to pay especial attention to 
meanings, especially if your reading is in a study or field not very 
familiar to you. 

Sometimes Read to Solve a Problem. Obviously we are to have 
in mind the exact problem to be dealt with and are to formulate 
as clearly as possible the solution or solutions indicated. 

Assert Your Personality as You Read. Refer the arguments and 
ideas to your own basic concepts. Check the source in the light 
of your own attitudes. Write on the margin, if the book is yours, 
queries about the facts and ideas. 

Thus by avoiding acceptance of an idea because it is in print, 
you will exercise your own thinking, will assimilate as well as fol- 
low mechanically the lines, paragraphs, and pages. You are on 
the way to kinship with Emerson s scholar who engages in crea- 
tive reading.” Concludes Emerson: “When the mind is braced 
by labor and invention, the pages of whatever book we read be- 
comes luminous with manifold allusion. Every sentence is 
doubly significant, and the sense of our author is as broad as the 
world .” 8 


Note Taking 

Your final step in collecting ideas and details for your own 
speaking is that of taking notes of what you read, of jotting down 
original ideas apart from your experiences with books. There are 
two objectionable kinds of note takers among those who pursue 
oral communication, those who eschew the whole mechanical 
process as a bore and a waste of time, and those ultra-conscien- 
tious copyists who put down almost everything. Mere reliance on 
your memory is insufficient, if you wish to line up and classify 
many details. Voluminous reproduction without discrimination 
8 Emerson, op.cit., p. 93. 
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•V’J i-ocssj^ 


‘“‘t 1, ft'ijjtj;; 



J fcis'td 


i-sirceiilijt 
jflls Write 


is also unfortunate. A more sensible procedure is somewhat as 
follows: 

1. Aim to get the gist of an idea or an article. 

2. Use cards or papers of a uniform size. Your notebook recordings 
are inconvenient if you intend to shuffle the items into any order. 

3. Place one fact on a card. 

4. Tag each card at the top with the topic or division under which 
the statement or data may fall. 

5. Cite at the bottom the exact source. Read discriminately. In 
any event be accurate and complete in the citation. You will later 
appreciate your meticulousness here. 

6. Quote accurately, but avoid long quotations. 

7. Mainly get facts rather than broad opinions. 

8. Get a general scheme for your reading and for the classification 
of your notes. Always start out with some plan. Later you can mod- 
ify it. 


You will take seriously this method and habit of note taking. 
teawDsfc You will apply it more and more efficiently as you attend class- 

5 , 1m Bi room lectures and engage in your general or required reading, 

'fis'e The habit will thus become more profitable to you in your educa- 

diife tional development— and what is more to the point as far as this 

neidif book applies, you will have a more systematic procedure for pre- 

rnfesf paring your speeches. 

Conclusion 

This chapter, to conclude, has concerned itself with your prob- 
lem of enriching your talks with suitable content. Only by hav- 
ing “something to say” will you have the right to hold attention 
and monopolize other people’s time. The sources of content vary 
with the subject. Your experience of preparation, however, will 
include reflective thinking on the topic, listening to talk on it, par- 
ticipating in discussions and conversations on the theme, reading 
relevant materials both to add to your ideas and your informa- 
tion, and finally, note taking and other forms of writing to crystal- 
lize these materials into forms suitable for quick incorporation in 
your talk. 
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ord as a communicator will then be much more satisfactory than 
would otherwise be the case. 

Knowledge of Speech Principles and Facts. Prospective speak- 
ers need to do more than practice the art. They should know 
what is good and bad in the techniques. 

Why this stressing of knowledge? First, without minimizing 
the importance of practice, we agree that an intelligent rather 
than trial-and-error method of learning speech is preferable. At 
the college level, moreover, we are concerned with the objectives 
of learning that include intellectual insight into facts and prin- 
ciples as well as the acquisition of skills themselves. Knowledge, 
in this sense, is not something added to skill. It is that insight 
into the subject which makes it possible for you to develop your 
personality as an educated person. Skill without knowledge at 
the adult level is not only socially unsound; it is academically 
hardly worth while. 

Secondly, since it is impossible to train one’s self specifically 
for all possible types of activities and situations to be met, an in- 
telligent understanding of principles will enable one to adjust to 
them more effectively than if education were strictly a matter of 
developing blind mechanical habits. 

In the third place, it is important to recognize that many spe- 
cific objectives of speech education require more time for attain- 
ment than is available in any specific course. The student who 
has a reasonable understanding of the facts and principles in- 
volved may continue to work on such objectives long after the 
completion of the specific course of training. 

Finally, a knowledge of the characteristics and standards of the 
speech arts may be considered as worthy an objective for liber- 
ally educated men as the course content of any other field of 
learning. The study of speech has presented a challenge to schol- 
ars throughout the ages. There should be no place for doubt 
about the value of continuing such study. 

Immediate Learning Goals for Speech Techniques and Speech 
Activities. Within this framework of general education, of realiz- 
ing social objectives, of creating favorable attitudes, of recogniz- 
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PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Prepare on paper a brief one- or two-page series of statements on 
a familiar question (one or more statements under each beading) that an- 
swer in turn tbe following questions: (a) What difficulty presents itself? 
( b ) What are the causes of the difficulty? (c) What possible course or 
courses present themselves to me for solving the problem? ( d ) Of these 
courses, what one, on the whole, is preferable? What are its advantages 
over the others? (e) What shall I do to carry out the conclusion at which I 

have arrived? Suggested topic: "Shall I elect a course 

next year?” 

This is a project in critical thinking. Do no reading. Rely only on in- 
dividual reflection. Be prepared to report orally on your subject. 

2. At your next classroom lecture, take notes and concentrate as closely 
as you can on the speaker, according to the suggestions in this chapter. Be 
prepared to repeat as accurately as you can in the four-minute talk the 
essentials of that lecture (or you may substitute any public lecture given 
on the campus) . 

3. Interview a faculty member on a special topic chosen by you. Make 
your classroom talk of five minutes the essence of that interview. Follow 
the five suggestions for interviewing given in this chapter. 

4. Read an entire book or an extended article in a recent magazine. 
Present to the class a brief summary and interpretation of the book or article. 
For your reading, follow closely the suggestions given in this chapter. 

o. Prepare a joint list of references in cooperation with your colleagues. 
Select a subject that calls for recent references. Include at least one refer- 
ence to a printed bibliography, at least five from recent books, at least five 
from representative magazines, at least two or three from a representative 
daily paper, at least five from documents. The entire list should comprise 
some twenty or thirty references and should be prepared according to the 
directions in Appendix A. 
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only give you a key for easy memorization of the ideas but also 
permit greater fluency m speaking. Time spent on speech organ- 
ization is highly profitable. ° 

Controlling Purpose, the Basis of Organization 

Once you have selected your subject and have launched unon 

your collection of materials, you will need to decide what yo/in- 

tend to do with your audience. It is not enough for you to say 

I will say a few words about mathematics ” You will need to ask 

yourself frankly, “Why should I talk about this subject?” You will 

instantly agree that you have been interested in this subject and 

know how to talk about it. Even so. yon need to ask, “But wte 

f , 1. ™ t0 do y* m Y audience? Make them like math? 

Convince them to take a course?” 

teftf h r° h ’ ““ every r Iitten com P° sffl ™. "dll succeed bet- 
ter It it . has a purpose with respect to audience reponse. You 

reacHo'^fT 1 ° Ut 'W ^ n ° U ° n ^ Y ° U m to secme a specific 
ate I y 1 pIan^b™orehmid StenerS_ '^ 3e ° f “ 

worth wh,l5 eSe A nfatiVe Y’? ° f reaCHOn 0r res P oase most 
f s a ’f* ° f y°ur talking the listeners have be- 
have f ' :r m 01 the y kave been entertained; or they 

sulded To tT V “ Ced concenlin S idea; or they have been per- 
medal O take j ome -tron; or they have been stimulated to ap- 
p 0 or condemn an idea, person, or institution; or they have 

Iem I1 abom S wh t \ r ri eCtiVe 0r de!iberati ™ taking on some prob- 

have eve ■ 1C J t ,ey ma y bave differences of opinion; or they 
hat e experienced some combination of these ends 7 

one of whfchf ° { emoUonal -“ t oUeetual behavior, at least 

methoi of d T ^ 1° SeOTe fr ° m y0Ur S° vem 416 

recognition of rt “ g ''° Ur sub i ect matter - Y °ur deliberate 
will lead vou tn & com P osltiona i ™d speaking aims of your talk 

more effectively 0 ^ 

More concretely your controlling purposes will be (1) to in- 

SomTtr^r i add .‘° faa ^d ideas, increJe *1 
at nrobl eSsT^” tb , eir I^gment, enlarge their wavs of looking 
•at problems), pnmanly through expositional devices; (2) to in- 
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observe the following ten directives about your practice, you 
should make significant progress in speaking. 

1. Practice with the intent to learn. Any amount of study or 
practice of speech activities when your heart is not in what you 
are doing will accomplish little. 

2. Practice for achievement in definite objectives. Know what 
you are trying to accomplish and accept nothing less than the best 
that you can do. As you improve your skill, you will obtain a bet- 
ter idea of what you want to accomplish. Revise objectives fre- 
quently. 

3. Practice on projects appropriate for your own level of 
achievement. If you continue working over projects which are 
too easy, you will make no progress and soon lose interest. If 
you work too long on projects which are too difficult for you, you 
may expect to become discouraged. If in doubt it is better to 
raise your sights and aim high than to aim too low, but it is still 
better to formulate reasonable objectives in terms of your own 
needs, background, and experience and hit the mark. 

4. Practice participation in a wide variety of naturally moti- 
vated and realistic speaking activities. When you speak, do so 
for the accomplishment of a purpose. Whenever possible, accept 
real opportunities for speaking experience. Many such opportu- 
nities are ordinarily available if one looks for them. One cannot 
possibly anticipate in advance, and specifically prepare for, all 
variations in types of communicative activities. The greater the 
number of major types of activities in which you gain experience, 
the easier it will be for you to adapt to variations of these types 
in specific situations. When experiences differ as much as they 
do in speaking, it is important to practice the most common and 
most useful speech processes and activities. 

5. Practice under conditions comparable to those under which 
you expect to speak. For example, in preparing for a speech, re- 
hearse it aloud rather than silently. Otherwise you may be 
startled when you hear yourself speak. If you are to make your 
speech on your feet, stand up when you rehearse it. Private les- 
sons in speaking may accomplish little because one does not prac- 
tice with a real audience. The presence of critical listeners may 
disorganize one’s mental reactions, unless he has had considerable 
experience in speaking before such an audience. You should not 
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you are to talk about and bow you are to influence your audience 
is sometimes bard to reduce to words. Tbe time spent in attempt- 
ing to do so, however, will more than justify itself. 

The theme or purpose sentence is primarily to help you. 
Whether or not you state it directly to the audience, you should 
make it part of the structure of your talk. If you frame it clearly, 
you will have a better idea of what you are trying to do. Con- 
sider these statements of theses or purpose sentences for student 
talks: “I propose to explain the duties of a radio announcer at 
Station WSUI.” “I shall attempt to persuade you to initiate a 
movement for the establishment of student government on my 
campus.” 

Such statements should be worded concisely. The words "I 
shall attempt to persuade you” and similar terms may be omitted 
from the speech itself. In a debate the purpose sentence is usu- 
ally stated as a resolution or as the “main issue,” which in turn is 
broken into “subissues.” Certainly in many talks, such as the in- 
formal narrative, the formal statement of the theme may be un- 
necessary. 


Methods of Dividing the Subject 

Once you have selected your subject, collected and selected 
materials, and framed a definite purpose sentence, you need to 
solve the problem of partitioning this topic statement into its sev- 
eral subdivisions, and of further subdividing these subordinate 
ideas. This is the work of analysis— the determination of the spe- 
cific points to be developed in the body of the speech. 

The application of a number of well-known principles of anal- 
ysis or division will help you to get a satisfactory partition of the 
ideas. 

Divide the Materials According to a Consistent Principle or 
Method 

If you view your materials from a given point of view, you will 
find your items falling into a sequence, so that one category or 
item follows or is easily related to another. Types of approaches 
fall roughly into eight or nine groups, any of which you may 
adopt as a means of breaking down your subject into de tails . 
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ating its details, (d) tracing its history, (e) explaining its pur- 
poses, (/) describing its operations. “Liberal-arts education,” to 
illustrate, could be expounded by first outlining its place in a uni- 
versity system, and then describing its distinctive purposes and 
characteristics that set it off from the education received in a 
lower school and in a professional or technical college. Your 
speech would probably stress the function of the liberal-arts col- 
lege in educating (a) for individual development, (b) for social 
and political outlook and duties, (c) for aesthetic appreciation, 
( d ) for moral understanding and leadership, and (e) for eco- 
nomic and professional competency. 

4. Method of Classification. Organization by classification 
offers numerous possible combinations of material. Your famil- 
iarity with zoology, botany, or other science will suggest to you 
how completely the authorities in these fields classify their data. 
Some tiling of this same method of identifying kindred forms and 
activities is carried out in all other areas of human knowledge. 
Suppose you classify monopolies. They are social or natural. 
They are public or private, absolute or partial, local or national. 
Social monopolies, in turn, may be general welfare monopolies, 
or special privilege monopolies. The subclassification of these 
types of monopolies may, of course, be carried much further. 

Your classification of ideas and materials may be primarily ( a ) 
social, ( b ) political, ( c ) educational, (d) physical, (e) economic, 
{f) military, (g) religious, (h) logical, (i) philosophical. These 
classifications are merely suggestive. Others, such as literary, 
aesthetic, linguistic, will occur to you. 

Students interested in some problem of the day will usually find 
it convenient to classify representative phases of the subject as 
economic, social, or political. These divisions, of course, should 
be translated into concrete statements. » 

Suppose, for example, you are trying to organize the subject of 
international relations. A proposed question would be: “Shall the 
United States join a permanent federated world government?” 
Specific substatements would read: “I propose to convince this 
audience that the United States should join a permanent world 
government. The two chief issues or divisions you might treat 
would be (a) economic effects of such participation, and (b) po- 
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to give undivided attention to the task. Poor ventilation or con- 
trol over temperature may reduce efficiency. An easy chair in- 
vites complete relaxation and is not conducive to critical thinking. 
Interesting or disturbing activities in the immediate environment 
distract attention. The budgeting of time plays an equally im- 
portant part in effective practice. If you are to prepare a speech, 
you should not delay the selection of the subject until the last 
possible moment. Assign appropriate amounts of time to select- 
ing a subject and securing materials, to selecting and organizing 
the material you will use, and to rehearsing for the speech per- 
formance. Unless you begin your preparation early and budget 
your time, your study is likely to be inefficient. 

9. Space the time of your practice on speaking activities. 
Cramming is a questionable practice even in those subjects de- 
voted primarily to the memorizing of facts. The development of 
speech skills seems to require slow maturation through repeated 
practice. Therefore, one needs not expect good results from 
highly concentrated doses of this educational medicine. Growth 
in speaking ability may be likened to the process of developing a 
tree. It must grow a while and then it should be pruned. Permit 
the tree to grow for another period of time and prune it again. 
When this process has been repeated a number of times we may 
expect a sound and useful product. If we try to stimulate it to 
too rapid growth by an overdose of fertilizer, the result is sudden 
expiration. 

10. Do more than the minimum amount of practice required. 
This is the familiar technique of overlearning. One may “get by” 
occasionally with meager preparation. If you follow the practice 
of cutting corners regularly, sooner or later you will be “tripped 
up” by it. The habit of depending on the spur of the moment 
may dull the spur so that even this incentive is ineffective. Study 
for mastery rather than the good fortune of a happy accident. 
The fear of growing stale is ordinarily a delusion or excuse. One 
should not grind at his subject so persistently that he cannot occa- 
sionally take a fresh look at it. “While trifles make perfection, 
perfection is no trifle.” Only by mastery can one hope to achieve 
anything like the perfection of a superior standard of perform- 
ance. 
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sure activities of labor, (d) Labor has the capital, the brains 
and the purpose to provide such political leadership. These ideas! 
treated in relationship to their specific subpropositions, would 
point the way to the alleged conclusion expressed in the purpose 
sentence, i.e., labor will get the upper hand in government” 

6. Problem-solution Method. This mode of establishing your 
pattern of organization is really a simplification of the cause-and- 
effect procedure. We list it here as a distinct type because of its 
frequent use in school and college orations and in student discus- 
sions. In the oration the speaker usually states a problem and 
then solves it. However he may cover up the general outline, his 
synthesis at the end amounts to this simple formula. 

The oration, for example, may set forth the problem of racial 
discrimination in the United States, the causes and consequent 
bad results, and then proceed to one of the many solutions to cor- 
rect this political-social-economic shortcoming of American de- 
mocracy. 

Discussional speaking, too, whether it is made up of an hours 
organized conversation between panel members or the fifteen- 
minute talk by a single leader, adheres closely to this same plan 
of analysis and solution. This approach originates in the method 
used by science in solving a problem: (a) the recognition of a “felt 
difficulty, (b) the testing of various avenues of escape or of solv- 
ing the perplexity, and ( c ) the full endorsement and description 
of the chosen “way out.” 

lou are urged, then, to resort to this structural plan when you 
talk about a typical controversial matter, whether it be one of 
minor concern to the world at large ( e.g., the advocacy of some 
sport, such as jiujitsu) or one of vast importance to this nation 
(e.g., the proposal of a stronger Good Neighbor policy). 

/. Psychological Method. Arrange your ideas with a view to 
producing certain effects on your listeners. You ask: “Since all 
speaking and all speech organization has an eye to audience effect, 
why label any one method as psychological?” The answer is that 
this method is more pronounced in its use of psychological ap- 
peals than those illustrated above; it is an arrangement of ideas 
m which you announce (at least to yourself) your intention of 
stressing typical audience appeals. 
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8. Combination of Methods. A combination of methods for di- 
vision is the rule, especially for longer talks (ten minutes or 
more). The main divisions, as stated above, should be arranged 
according to one principle. Each subdivision, however, may fol- 
low a procedure different from that of its major heading. The 
only stipulation is that any given -unit shall be controlled by a 
single point of view. After all, each unit constitutes a separate 
speech. Your three or four small speeches (two minutes) are in 
turn welded into a larger whole. Thus in the organization of a 
single discourse you may have methods of definition, classification, 
cause-and-effect, with each of the main units composed of sub- 
divisions made up of statements representing these same or other 
methods of division. 

Divide According to One Principle Only 

If you wish to speak on the topic, “The causes of the Spanish- 
American War of 1898,” you might list ( 1 ) Spanish exploitation 
of Cuba, (2) threats to American investments, (3) Am erican eco- 
nomic imperialism, (4) American “big brother” sentimentality, 
(5) “yellow journalism” of the Hearst and other papers, (6) 
American interest in investing abroad, (7) American interest in 
securing strategic outposts, (8) events leading up to the war, (9) 
progress of the war, and (10) results. Clearly this division of 
material follows one point of view throughout the first seven top- 
ics (that of economic, political, and social factors) and then 
switches to the chronological treatment. To get a more consist- 
ent point of view, omit these final topics. They will make up an- 
other speech. As suggested above, each unit is consistent in its 
method, but each subunit can have a different analytical scheme 
from that of the section to which it is subordinate. 

Divide so That the Different Units Do Not Overlap 

In the example above, you vail perhaps recall from your high- 
school history that (1) threats to American investments, (2) 
American economic imperialism, and (3) American investments 
abroad are more or less clumsy statements of the same thing. 
“American economic imperialism” covers the topic. The others, 
rephrased more specifically, could serve as subtopics to it. 
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pare carefully for the interview; (2) be honest with yourself and frank with 
your instructor; (3) make a real effort to get something more than a grade 
average out of the interview; (4) keep the interview moving, balance at- 
tention to various problems, and avoid wasting time. 

Project 2 

Prepare a brief extemporaneous talk according to the procedure in Proj- 
ect 1 at the end of Chap. 1. You should limit your talk to not less than 
three and not more than four minutes. 

Subjects for This Talk: 

1. My impressions of my early days. 

2. Why I need to be educated. 

3. How I shall earn money next summer. 

4. How I passed the mathematics-skills examination. 

5. Hitchhiking— a lost art. 

6. My boss in my summer job. 

7. A book you should read. 

8. Protocol in the Navy. 

9. Basketball for women. 

10. Basketball vs. football. 

11. My wartime jaunt through France (or elsewhere). 

12. My temporary life in Georgia (wherever you have temporarily 
lived). 

13. Why I am a good baby-sitter. 

14. I skiied once. 

15. Any similar subject that gives you opportunity to talk easily and in- 
terestingly, that makes you at home with your listeners and enables you, in 
turn, to learn something of their identity and personality. 
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artificial distinction between “topic” and “subdivision ” The 
main beading” is, by very' definition, the purpose sentence and 
calls for at least two subdivisions. 

Why not use more than five or six heads? Because you will 
find from experience that almost any mass of material can be con- 
densed into few rather than many parts. Whether the speech be 
five hours long, or five minutes, you will in almost every case be 
able to cast the details into a few basic categories. 

It is a familiar law of outlining and of classification that related 
data may be assembled into larger and larger units. The organ- 
izing mind can see the connection between various units and so 
make these larger correlations. The successive treatment of ten 
or twelve “chief 5 or “fundamental” issues or heads means that the 
student analyst has incorporated secondary or sub-heads into his 
pattern of general heads. 

Aside from the logical justification for using few rather than 
many topics, the speaker will find it much easier to memorize two 
or three well-phrased propositions or steps rather than a lengthy 
catalogue. The hearer, too, will be less burdened, if he is ex- 
pected to retain the heads for more than two or three hours. 

State Each Head or Division Clearly and Concretely 

I have advised you to convert the general topic into a full sen- 
tence. Similarly this purpose sentence should be broken down 
into subtopics and each of these, in turn, cast into sentence form. 
Such complete statements will keep your own thinking straight. 
Thus, in our example of the war of 1898, you will do well to ex- 
pand the term, Spanish exploitation of Cuba” into a sentence: 
Corrupt Spanish officials exploited the revenue of Cuba, imposed 
heavy taxes, and completely subjugated the natives.” Similarly 
u j atS “ t0 ^ Jnen ' can investments” could be more concretely la- 
beled: "The wholesale destruction of property in Cuba threat- 
ened to wipe out American investments there.” Such phrasing 

will help the listeners to catch and, we believe, later recall the 
idea. 
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PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Select six topics properly limited to illustrate each of the following 
controlling purposes of your speech: (a) to inform, ( b ) to interest, (c) to 
stimulate by praise or blame, ( d ) to convince, (e) to stimulate to reflective 
thinking, (/) to persuade. Frame each topic as a topic sentence. Let your 
exercise be arranged as follows: 

(1) Subject 

(2) Controlling purpose (stated as a complete sentence) 

(3) Purpose sentence 

2. Select a specific subject for each of the following methods of develop- 
ment and include at least three main headings under each: (a) chronology, 
( b ) topography, (c) definition, (d) classification, (e) logic, (/) problem 
solution, (g) psychology. Arrange your assignment as follows: 

(1) Topic (stated as a complete sentence) 

(2) Methods of division (at least three, each to be framed as a complete 
sentence and numbered, I, II, III, etc.) 

3. Evaluate the methods of division of one of your recent speeches by 
applying the criteria of satisfactory division listed at the end of this chapter. 

4. Analyze a recent speech delivered by the President of the United 
States or by some other prominent speaker. Apply some or all of the tests 
listed at the end of this chapter. 

5. Find in one of the volumes of Baird’s Representative American 
Speeches an example of the method of development by (a) classification, 

( b ) definition, (c) logic, (d) problem and solution, (e) psychology, as these 
concepts are explained in this chapter. 

6. Indicate under each of the following statements a method of analysis 
(include in each case at least three statements representing your tentative 
analysis) : ( a ) A college education sometimes stifles intellectual independ- 
ence. (b) A powerful enemy of the American public is the American news- 
paper that distorts the news, (c) Literature is often taught badly in col- 
leges. (d) The effect of the Second World War has been to produce a 
major world revolution, (e) The best novels of Somerset Maugham are 
classics. (/) Americans are extremely provincial. 

t. Select an expository topic for your next speech. State in complete 
sentence form your two or more divisions of analysis. Criticize your anal- 
ysis. 

8. Proceed as in Project 7, using an argumentative topic. 
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16. Are there any parts of the speech which I should prepare with 
particular care? 

17. Should I merely stand at my place among other listeners to make 
a short talk, or should I take the platform, or head of the table? 

18. Should I announce the title of my remarks? 

Y our Role Is to Speak 

Most of these questions cannot be answered arbitrarily. The 
answers depend on you and the situation. For example, is a 
mans willingness or refusal to speak his own business, just as it 
is his own business whether he likes gray suits or brown suits? If 
he is willing to pay the price of complete independence in mat- 
ters of speech, the answer is yes. Most people, however, cannot 
afford to be that independent. The fact is, if we are normal, we 
want to get ahead in life, and getting ahead in life depends upon 
our ability to render service. The services a man is prepared to 
offer often require more of him than he anticipates in his youth. 

Later in life he discovers that he must speak not only when he 
has something to say; he must speak when he is expected to say 
something. The role he has chosen to fill in life makes many de- 
mands upon him. He is a businessman, a farmer, or perhaps an 
engineer, or doctor. But he is also a member of a parent-teacher 
organization, school board, service club, lodge, church, chamber 
of commerce, political party, labor union, grange, country club, 
professional organization, city council, or even a legislature. He 
has many capacities which would make him a leader. But can he 
speak? If so, his opportunities for service are multiplied, and the 
community becomes a better place in which to five. The accept- 
ance of one’s social responsibilities does not permit a purely 
personal whim to dictate whether or not he is to serve. Further- 
more, the ability to meet the demands of one’s fellows for coop- 
erative service, even when personal preference is for withdrawal, 
will in the end ordinarily bring immeasurable satisfaction. 

Select the First Words with Care 

Most speaking today is less formal than at an earlier day in our 
society. If there is a chairman, it is still customary to recognize 
the chairman when introduced. Begin with “Ladies and Gentle- 
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Organization: Introduction, 
Body, Conclusion 


General View of Speech Structure 

If you keep clearly before you your purpose with the audience 
and the main proposition into which you propose to cast your 
material, you will have little difficulty in throwing your ideas into 
the main structural divisions of introduction, body or develop- 
ment, and conclusion. Speeches, as teachers on this subject have 
long reminded us, should have at least three well-defined divi- 
sions: the beginning or introduction, the main body or develop- 
ment, and the ending or conclusion. 

This simple distinction of parts parallels the steps you as a 
speaker will take to carry out your speaking aims. First, you will 
introduce yourself and your ideas to the group; then you will pro- 
vide an elaboration of your ideas so that they stick; finally, you 
will clinch the whole with a summary or appeal. The creation of 
good will for the speaker and his thinking is the aim of the intro- 
duction. The successive marshalling of the ideas to be implanted 
is the work of the main body. The final effort to consolidate 
these impressions makes up the conclusion. 

Are these divisions necessary? Usually, yes. Sometimes a for- 
mal introduction is absent even in a good speech. If you note 
the first few sentences of most printed speeches, however, you 

80 
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—ignore the formal demarkation of topics characteristic of formal 
exposition. 

How is it with debate or oral argument? The opening affirma- 
tive speaker in a debate almost invariably treats (1) cause for the 
debate, (2) brief history or background of the case, (3) explana- 
tion of terms, (4) statement of issues, (5) development of one or 
more of these issues, and (6) summary of the speech. The other 
debate speeches, with some departures, follow the same scheme. 
Such logical structure is sometimes criticized as wooden. Essen- 
tially, however, it has justification in logic, and is favored by 
judges who want reasoned discourse with each point carefully 
established. 1 

The speech or series of speeches that attempts to discuss a 
problem of policy (one that calls for some action by the audi- 
ence) has still another plan of organization. The pattern is that 
of (1) stating the question to be discussed, (2) explaining the 
terms, (3) outlining the goals, (4) analyzing the causes that give 
rise to the problem, (5) suggesting and developing the pros and 
cons of each representative solution of the problem, (6) defend- 
ing that solution which seems preferable, (7) describing a course 
of action to help carry out the solution chosen. A single speech 
of the discussional type may follow through all of these steps. Or 
the full pattern may be shared by a group of conferees, each con- 
tributing in a separate speech one of the steps. 2 

The persuasive or oratorical speech— one that accompanies 
mere argument or exposition with a series of imaginative and 
emotional appeals— likewise, has its plan. Here the framework 
is usually simple: (1) the statement of a problem, and (2) a solu- 
tion. A “peroration” may be added— if it naturally follows and 
does not become a sample of rhetoric for its own sake. 3 

These varying forms of organization are all practiced according 
to the occasion and the speaker’s purpose. You will adapt your 
structure to meet these requirements. Your object, after all, is to 
be simple and clear. Your purpose with respect to the audience, 

1 For further discussion of the organization of an argumentative speech 
see Chap. 19. 

1 For further treatment of the pattern for discussion see Chap. 21. 

3 For further suggestions about persuasive address see Chap. 20. 
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Most apologies are a bid for sympathy or a compliment. If you 
must bid for them, you are probably undeserving of either. You 
may feel unequal to the task set for you, but you will not improve 
your ability by deprecating yourself. Say what you have to say 
and sit down. Most people will not expect you to sparkle all the 
time. 

Always Be Prepared 

You need not expect to speak well without some preparation. 
Every art which emerges from the mind and muscles of man re- 
quires practice. The skill of the musician, athlete, surgeon, den- 
tist, engineer, and the mechanic becomes rusty without practice. 
Why should the speaker expect to function at his best without 
practice? Of course you talk every hour of the day, but not un- 
der the pressure and strain which may come to focus in your be- 
ing as you arise to make a few remarks. 

You have outlined your discussion as recommended earlier in 
this chapter. Now you must assimilate it— make it a part of you. 
The longer you have known the ideas you talk about, and the more 
you have discussed them, the easier it will be for you to prepare 
to talk. So start your preparation early. When you work on 
speaking exercises for class, practice them with the full intention 
of learning and applying the principles involved. Your prepara- 
tion is a kind of rehearsal for the big event. Practice with the 
idea of accomplishing definite objectives. Anticipate the circum- 
stances under which you will speak, and rehearse in the manner 
in which you want to speak. Be sure to speak in your rehearsal; 
it is not enough just to mumble, whisper, or think your remarks 
through silently. Trying to cram is also not real preparation. If 
you start preparation early and space your learning, you will not 
need to cram. 

Better Not Memorize 

Memorization of materials for students speaking is not recom- 
mended. There are persons who memorize easily and claim that 
they speak better when they memorize than when they do not. 
The beginner is particularly tempted to memorize. But most 
speakers who try to speak from memory either sound monotonous, 
or flounder and hesitate so that the total effect is less satisfactory 
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on Bristol had been heavy. Several hundred had been killed and 
wounded, many houses were destroyed, the buildings next to the uni- 
versity were still burning, and many of the university authorities who 
conducted the ceremony had pulled on their robes over uniforms be- 
grimed and drenched. But all was presented with faultless ritual and 
^PP^opdate decorum, and I sustained a very strong and invigorated 
impression of the superiority of man over the forces that can destroy 
him. 7 

Here now, today, I am once again in academic groves— groves is, I 
believe, the right word-where knowledge is garnered, where learning 
is stimulated, where virtues are inculcated, and thought encouraged. 4 

Thus you may refer to your own experiences in relation to the 
present occasion. Almost every experienced speaker resorts to 
personal reminiscence. To do so successfully requires tact and 
taste. You must not take yourself too seriously. 

2. You may begin by an interesting narrative. President Roose- 
velt introduced his appeal for the purchase of war bonds by a 
striking incident. 

Once upon a time, a few years ago, there was a city in our Middle 
West which was threatened by a destructive flood in a great river. 
The waters had risen to the top of the banks. Every man, woman, 
and child in that city was called upon to fill sandbags in order to de- 
fend their homes against the rising waters. For many days and nights 
destruction and death stared them in the face. As a result of the grim, 
determined community effort, that city still stands. Those people 
kept the levees above the peak of the flood. All of them joined to- 
gether in the desperate job that had to be done— businessmen, workers, 
farmers, and doctors, and preachers — people of all races. 

To me that town is a living symbol of what community cooperation 
can accomplish. 5 


3. You may show your appreciation of the organization under 
whose auspices you may speak. President Green, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, addressed the International Longshore- 
men’s Association in New York City: 


4 A. Craig Baird, Representative American Speeches: 1943-44, p. 29, The 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1944. 

5 Vital Speeches of the Day, vol. 9, no. 23, p. 706. 
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proximately the same message as my eleven predecessors, I deny that 
statement, and marvel at your attention, as I thank you for your cour- 
tesy.® 

Whatever your technique, you will, it is hoped, gain or partially 
gain the early and enthusiastic cooperation of those before you. 
Your references to yourself; your allusions to the audience, the 
chairman, to preceding speakers, to the general theme of the 
gathering, to the next speaker; your dramatic narrative or anec- 
dote; your citation of a current happening and your reminder of 
the timeliness of your topic; your pleasant or whimsical treatment 
of yourself, your ideas, or the meeting-these methods of begin- 
ning ah suggest devices of organization that will fit your matenals 
to your purpose for your audience. 

Supplying Explanations and Background of the Subject 

Along with this inclusion of material to promote good will and 
interest, the introduction should contain such explanations and 
facts as may be needed for the unfolding of tire subject. Exposi- 
tory speaking, for example, almost invariably begins with an ex- 
planation of the terms or processes to be treated rt detail It you 
intend to talk about a radio transmitter system, or the ballistics ot 
military rifles, or the handling of infantry mortars, you will natu- 
rally begin with a preliminary description of a “radio transmitter, 

or “ballistics,” or “infantry mortar.” 

Especially in argumentative or discussional speaking you win 
usually need to explain terms. If you are to argue abort expan- 
sion of social security,” or "permanent economic controls or re- 
lief and rehabilitation in devastated countries,” you will do well 
to clarify and simplify these abstract and all-embracing terms. 
Often, too, certain facts concerning the background or some re- 
cent history will further pave the way for the specific discussion 
of the problem. 

The Introduction and the Controlling Purpose 

A third function of your introduction is to state your control- 
ling purpose or purpose sentence. Such statement often comes 

s Baird, Representative American Speeches: 1940-41 , p. 264. 
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Learn to Read from Manuscript 

If you speak over the radio you may be asked to read your 
speech. State and professional -papers also are ordinarily read. 
Timing and the importance of exact phraseology demand reading 
in these cases. Otherwise, read only when absolutely necessary. 
If you must read, learn to read conversationally, or in the same 
manner in which you would speak. The biggest objection to the 
reading of a speech is poor reading. If you can read fluently, 
meaningfully, and emphatically, if you can study your audience, 
and adjust to it by pausing, repetition, and interpolation, you 
will have overcome some of the handicaps of this type of speech. 

Reduce Good Speech Habits to Unconscious Responses 

When you stand up to speak you should not worry about the 
application of principles of speaking. The time for worry is past. 
You should have considered these principles in your preparation. 
You should have made effective speech such an automatic re- 
sponse that you apply principles unconsciously or from habit. If 
you are aware of such principles as you speak and can avoid 
worrying about them, no harm is done. In the long run your con- 
scious awareness of the techniques to be employed will strengthen 
your habits. In practice or rehearsal— and your classroom or 
practice speaking is mostly rehearsal— you ought to be conscious 
of these principles. A golf player, for example, improves his 
game by consciously practicing techniques until they become 
habits, and then he can forget them. Speech, and to some extent 
writing, skills are improved in the same way. 

You may feel self-conscious about your first attempts to apply 
principles of effective speaking, but so does any learner. There 
are, however, two kinds of self-consciousness: intellectual self- 
consciousness and emotional self-consciousness. Fear of the lat- 
ter should not prevent you from developing the former. No self- 
respecting human being wants to be an automaton. The value of 
intellectual awareness of what you are doing is that you can make 
more effective adjustments in speaking. We study the principles 
of speech to enable us to make such adjustments. Any change of 
habit for the time is apt to seem unnatural. But if you know what 
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at the end of the introduction. It may, however, he placed in the 
opening sentence. One student speaker began his five-minute 
talk on the purpose and function of the liberal-arts college with 
the statement: “I wish to talk to you about lend-Iease education.” 
This somewhat enigmatic statement was explained as a policy of 
international extension of the principle of liberal training in 
higher education. 

Often this purpose sentence is phrased as an inquiry. Professor 
Edgar Eugene Robinson gave as the title of his address, Can 
democracy survive the war?” He then continued, “The question 
is not new: 'Can democracy survive?’ ” 10 More frequently, per- 
haps, the topic statement is incorporated at the end of the intro- 
duction proper. It thus appears either as a question or issue, or 
as a proposition or series of questions to be developed. 

Thus the introduction to one speech was developed somewhat 
as follows: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Immediate Interest of the Question. “A month ago we had a 
race riot in Detroit and another in Harlem. Again we are con- 
fronted with the problem of what should be our policy concern- 
ing the treatment of minority groups in this country. 

Definitions. “By minority groups, I mean those peoples in the 
United States that have customs and institutions which set them 
off from the majority. I mean those Negroes, Jews, Japanese, 
Mexicans and others whose economic and social rights have al- 
legedly been denied by the majority. I shall refer mainly to the 
problem as it relates to the Negroes. 

Division of the Subject. “The question is, what attitude shall 
we assume and what program, if any, shall we follow in grappling 
with this recurrent question? More specifically, to what extent 
is racial discrimination practiced at the present time? To what 
extent is such discrimination in conflict with our principles of 
democratic government? To what extent does such discrimina- 
tion constitute a danger to us in tire prosecution of the war? 
What solution, if any, can we endorse? Shall the government 
abolish a poll tax in elections for Federal officers? Shall the Fed- 
eral government adopt a Fair Racial Practice Act? Shall we rely 

10 Baird, Representative American Speeches; 1942-43, p. 221. 
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on education and interracial conferences to improve relationships 
between the majority and these minorities? 

Purpose Sentence. “1 propose to show the threat to our na- 
tional life from this growing race problem, and I wish to outline 
and defend a series of proposals to alleviate this antagonism.” 

Organization of the Body 

If the introduction has been well-designed and if the partition 
of the subject, based upon the controlling purpose, has been 
clearly done, the problem of organizing the main body of the 
speech is pretty well taken care of. Your job is merely to state 
clearly the essential ideas or propositions that make up your sub- 
ject-division and to relate those ideas in the best order. First and 
last you will continue to select and arrange these divisions with 
an eye to their acceptability to your auditors. 

Unity of Materials 

Thus you ask: “In view of my audience and of the limited time 
at my disposal, what two or three main points or aspects of my 
topic shall I stress?” If you are allowed five minutes for the sub- 
ject, "What was the New Deal?” and your audience consists of 
twenty-five student members of a military group, you will use 
your best judgment in limiting and adjusting your question. You 
have planned three points: (1) the New Deal was a program de- 
signed to control the economic life of the United States; (2) it 
was designed to give a more equitable distribution of the national 
income; and (3) it was designed to secure a greater degree of 
social security. Because your time is limited, you will develop 
only one of these points. In view of the character of your lis- 
teners you will perhaps talk only on the first point and will il- 
lustrate the alleged control of the New Deal over production and 
profits. 

To ensure further the principle of unity, in the body of your 
talk you will keep your controlling sentence uppermost. You will 
see that the statements or ideas representing your division of the 
subject are clearly played up throughout. You will not make the 
customary mistake of trying to cover everything in three minutes. 
You will select Furthermore, you will insert enough repetitive. 
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of thought. The listeners want to get on with the idea. The 
speaker should encourage rather than interfere with this desire. 

Learn Methods of Prompting Memory 

If you lose the trend of thought or forget for a moment what you 
have planned to say, try to go on with a brief continuation or 
elaboration of your last idea. Make use of supplementary or tran- 
sitional ideas to tide over the gap. Move around a bit, and try to 
avoid becoming tense. If you are still unable to remember, go on 
to the next idea. Your lapse of memory does not matter, if the 
thought which has slipped your mind is really not important. If 
it is important, it will probably return to you in a moment. If you 
retain confidence in your ability to go on, your listeners may 
never know you skipped an idea. If you allow yourself to become 
panicky, they may make more of it than is necessary. It is al- 
ways wise, anyway, to prepare more material than you expect to 
use. You may then afford to forget some, and make selections 
from the remainder to adapt to the speech situation as it develops. 

Prepare Important Parts of the Speech with Care 

Prepare the introduction and the conclusion with special care. 
First and last impressions are probably more important in their 
persuasion than the remainder of the speech. There is some evi- 
dence to indicate that the most emphatic part of a speech is the 
first part. If you have one idea which you consider more impor- 
tant than the others and can arrange to put it first, you will usu- 
ally do so. There may be short paragraphs within the speech 
which you note in preparation to be especially difficult. If so, 
give them the most consideration in preparation. Work on your 
remarks for their effect as a whole, but give the most considera- 
tion to your most important ideas. 

Stand Where You Can Be Most Effective 

The place from which you speak will depend upon the circum- 
stances. A speaker who participates in discussion as a part of a 
group of listeners gains contact and directness with them. If you 
stand apart or on a platform, it may be easier for the group to fo- 
cus attention and to hear you. Speaking from a platform in- 
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transitional, summarizing, and introductory (topic) phrases and 
sentences to make the listener see the unity of your structure. 

Order 

Arrange your material and subject ideas in that order most ap- 
propriate for securing both logical sequence and audience accept- 
ance. Refer again to ,the plans of analysis outlined in the previous 
chapter. See that your chronological or other form of division is 
consistently followed. Again, utilize the types of transitional syn- 
tax by which the sequence is preserved and made acceptable to 
listeners. 

Zmphasis 

Since your function in building your plan is not only to make 
clear but to impress, you will naturally give proper position and 
space to the important ideas. This principle is an old one. Your 
problem of structure, then, is to answer the question. Shall I put 
my most important idea in the beginning? At the end? In the 
middle? How much of my five-minute speech shall I give to it 
(if I have two points to handle)?’’ We cannot decide these 
things without knowing your subject, your knowledge of it, and 
your occasion. Sometimes the most important idea is reserved 
for the last position. This is the order of climax. The speaker 
proceeds: “An important idea. ... A second reason. . . . Most 
important of all. . . .” 

On other occasions you may wish to offer your chief idea first. 
Your approach here is somewhat like that of the newspaper re- 
porter who attempts to put forth in his opening sentence the gist 
of his story. Effective speakers like Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
offer their strongest idea at the outset. Wherever you place your 
prominent point and however much or little time (or space) you 
give to it, you will at least note carefully that your aim is to linger 
'sufficiently over a major idea to drive it home; you are to present 
it where it will have maximum reception. 

Organization of the Conclusion 

The conclusion, like the beginning, may have a function other 
than that of adding to the listener s knowledge of the topic. This 
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final sentence (or perhaps paragraph) should probably summa- 
rize what is said, especially if your remarks have been somewhat 
complicated. If your subject matter is in special need of exact 
reproduction later, a somewhat longer summary may be in order 
-a recapitulation or restatement in slightly different language. 

The function of the conclusion, however, is often more Ihan 
that of making clear what has been said. You have also given to 
yourself the assignment of impressing your group and of inspir- 
ing them to action. Your final words, then, should apply your 
ideas to the experiences and interests of your listeners. You will 
indicate to your audience ways and means of carrying out your 
ideas; you will enable them to visualize themselves as carrying out 
your suggestions, kou ■will refer to yourself either humorously 
or seriously. You will refer to the occasion. You may perhaps 
thank the listeners for their courtesy. You may cite an impressive 
quotation, or even give a brief anecdote. These features of your 
conclusion have persuasive effect. 

Shall you have a conclusion? Yes, but make it short. Make it 
consistent in style and content with the rest of the speech. Think 
it through and make it worthy of what has gone before. Most 
talks ramble toward an uncertain outcome. What has sometimes 
begun with much audience interest dwindles away into a dull 
ending without point or positive audience response. Take the 
ending seriously. Spend perhaps one-quarter of your time plan- 
ning it. On the other hand, you should not add a “peroration.” 
This kind of decoration is out of place in this military-practical- 
scientific-age. Stop when you are through. 

The rather elaborate advice given in this chapter and the pre- 
ceding one you may now test by building a speech outline. The 
following chapter discusses methods of outlining. 

PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Indicate in four or five successive sentences the main topics or aspects 
ot a three-minute extempore speech on a proverb or well-known quotation, 
such as Early to rise ” "Fools and their money are soon parted,” “Give thy 
thoughts no tongue.” 

2. Construct and arrange a series of four or five sentences that represent 
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9. Develop the oral style of the language which you want to use to 
express your thought. 

10. Assimilate the material. Note we do not say “memorize.” This 
means you should so study the ideas you plan to express that you can 
present them extemporaneously with maximum effectiveness. 

11. Make any necessary adaptations of your speech as you talk. 
You are still preparing your speech until you have spoken. The more 
successfully you plan the adaptation of your speech to the situation, 
the fewer last-minute adjustments you will need to make. 


PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS 


Project 1 

Prepare to present a four-minute talk in which you work on the speech 
problems that are the most difficult for you. Prepare this speech as directed 
in this chapter. After you have presented it, prepare a brief report on 
difficulties you encountered in preparing the project. Hand the report to 
your instructor at the next meeting of the class. 

Project 2 

Prepare a three-minute speech. Limit your subject so that you can make 
your treatment specific. See Chap. 2 for suggested subjects. Do not use a 
subject you have previously used. Prepare an outline of the speech about 
one page in length, using complete sentences. Familiarize yourself with 
this outline. Rehearse it several times but avoid memorization. If the in- 
structor requests, present it to him before you step to the front of the room 
to speak. 

REFERENCES 

Bryant, Donald C., and Karl R. Wallace: Oral Communication, Chap. 

II, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1948. 

See also References for Chap. 2. 
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I. 

A. 

1 

a. 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

b 

2 . 

B. 

II. 

6. Usually see to it that each division has at least two heads. 
Otherwise your division represents no division at all. Although 
the requirements of logic demand that you follow this rule pain- 
stakingly, you may on occasion disregard it. At least you will not 
be severely censured if at times you omit a B section after the A 
one. You probably omitted the B statement because you did 
not consider it of immediate importance to your purpose. Follow 
your judgment at this point but recognize that some observer may 
denounce your outline for omissions of this kind. 

7. Have few headings. 

8. Apply these principles of partition to your subordinate head- 
ings. 

9. Test the wording of your various statements for clearness, 
accuracy, and conciseness. 

10. See that each subtopic is logically subordinate to the topic 
under which it is placed. See that the entire framework, both in 
its larger elements and in its minor statements, is a logical unit. 
If you have placed ideas together with care, each subhead will 
support a more general proposition. 

11. Eliminate those sections that are not closely related to your 
aim. 

12. Arrange the topics in the order which will best serve your 
purpose of developing the subject in harmony with audience de- 
mands and interests. 

IS. Arrange the ideas so as to secure the maximum impressive- 
ness of materials because of the order in which you present them. 
Sometimes place the most important idea first. Sometimes ar- 
range ideas in order of climax. For example: 

I. You should buy endowment insurance as a protection for your old age. 
II. You should buy it as a protection for your family. 
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Ideas: Subjects for Speaking 


‘What shall I talk about?” This question disturbs school, col- 
lege, or other students who are in speech classes or speakers who 
have been asked to “say a few words” before some group. 

The topics for your first two or three talks may cause you little 
concern. Told to “speak for two minutes on anything that inter- 
ests you,” you refer to a trip you took one time from Washington 
D.C., to Cheyenne, Wyoming, in a crowded day coach. Or per- 
haps you tell the story of when, eating in a restaurant, you fell in 
with an “ex-Russian” who reminisced about the old days in the 
Ukraine and who confided to you that he was “Stalin' s brother.” 
You later learned that this “Stalinite” had probably never been 
in Russia. Or you may use as your topic, “Life in a fast-moving 
jeep.” 

Presently, however, your well runs dry. You have been too 
prolific with your ideas (so you reason) and have told the world 
everything you know; or you have had only routine adventures 
that bore your listeners; or you figure that you lack the imagina- 
tion required to visualize the glow of the ocean sun or the effect 
of sounds above 100 decibels. You admit to yourself that you 
have ideas and certain experiences. But you do not propose to 
give out those private matters; they are strictly your affair. 

Whatever your reason, your latest speech, let us say, fell flat. 
No idea came to you until a few minutes before you rose to speak. 
Your subject for the day, based on your hurried reading of one of 

40 
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14. Include in your introduction those steps necessary to secure 
a proper unfolding of your subject . Usually include (a) cause 
for the speech or other materials integrating you and your topic 
with the audience and the occasion; (b) explanation of terms; 
( c ) a statement of the purpose sentence (often in the form of a 
question); (d) a statement of the partition or division which you 

propose to develop. 

15. In your conclusion include a summary or any other m 
rial necessary to reinforce or apply the ideas previously developed. 

16 On the margin or in the body of the outline at the appropri- 
ate point insert the exact source of any material quoted or cited 
from printed sources. 

Types and Examples of Outlines 

A few examples of speech outlines are here presented with sug- 
gestions of some differences in outlining as determined by 
whether the speech is to inform, entertain, convince and per- 
suade, or to deliberate. 

The Outline for an Information Speech 

Outlines for the short exposWonal speech are comparaHvdy 
simple. The subtopics provide further details about the 
topics rather than, as in the case of the typical argumentative out 
line, give reasons for the support of propositions. 

WHAT IS THE ATOMIC BOMB? 2 

Introduction 

I. Although many features of the atomic bomb are stil l a 
mentary facts of its construction and destructive effec 
widely publicized since August, 1945. 

Body 

I. The atomic bomb can be made from at least wo difien art nb£an«. 
A. One source is uranium metal (atomic weight of 23 , ca 
= Since the object of this outline and those that follow is to illustrate the 
method rather than to supply extensive information on the subject th^ ^ 
tailed data and sources of fact have been largely omitted So “ ^ 

statements of fact and opinion and the personal illustrations 
open to criticism. 
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those pocket-sized monthly digest magazines, gave you little time 
to digest an idea or assemble your thoughts. After such discour- 
aging experience in speaking, you conclude that the art has to do 
with matters related to the subject as well as to the talking itself. 
If you have properly diagnosed your speech problem, you will 
recognize that this initial effort of getting a subject is in itself no 
small part of successful preparation. 

Your experience proves to you that an early and fortunate 
choice of a topic goes far to explain your smooth progress through 
the various stages of preparation, your finding of illustrations, 
your organization of ideas, and your delivery that has confidence 
back of it. Conversely, your ill-luck or failure to get a subject un- 
til the last minute accounts for the me agemess of your specific 
^preparation and for your final frustration. It may account for 
your philosophy when you say, “What do I care if I flop? I’m no 
William Jennings Bryan.” 

Audience Interests as Subjects for Speeches 

The logical way to light on a subject is to begin with your audi- 
ence. Your proper approach is to ask, “What does my audience 
want to hear about? What are they immediately interested in? 
What controversial ideas confront them?” If they happen to be 
concerned only with comparatively trivial matters, such as “dat- 
ing,” or “tomorrow night’s basketball game,” how can you enlist 
and hold their attention as you introduce them to topics repre- 
senting wider concerns? 

Most students of oral and written communication go at their i 
subjects and subject matter from a self-centered rather than audi- 
ence-centered approach. It is harder to answer the question, 
“What are others interested in?” than “What am I interested in?” 
If you have read purposefully the earlier chapters of this book, 
you will continually be' alert to the activities, opinions, the read- 
ing, vocational, and avocational habits of listeners. Your mental 
and emotional projection into the minds and personalities of an 
audience will give you, among other helps to your speaking per- 
formances, subjects that appeal. 

You may begin by passing imaginatively from the role of pros- 
pective speechmaker to that of prospective listener. Are the rest 
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B, Another source is plutonium, a man-made element not known to 
exist in nature. 

II. These two bomb materials are made from uranium ore. 

A. U-235 is obtained from the ore by separation processes. 

B. Plutonium is made by atomic synthesis followed by separation. 

C. Uranium ore is found chiefly in North America, Europe, and Africa. 

III. The U-235 has been separated by two different processes. 

A. One method has been electromagnetic— the use of modified type of 
cyclotron (“atom-smashing” machine). 

B. The other method is that of using a diffusion of gases through 
porous membranes. 

C. Both methods were used extensively in the bomb-making plants in 
Tennessee. 

IV. The explosion of the bomb results from the fact that it reaches “critical 

size.” 

A. If the bomb is smaller than “critical size,” no explosion takes place. 

B. If it is larger than critical size, an explosion cannot be prevented. 

C. The process of setting off the bomb consists of bringing together 
rapidly two or more parts of the plutonium or of uranium so that 
the critical size suddenly results. 

V. The detonation is a process of atomic fission and of chain reaction. 

A. The process is one of atomic fission— division in which a stray neu- 
tron (the nucleus of the uranium element is made up of 92 posi- 
tively charged protons and 146 electrically neutral neutrons) enters 
the nucleus of a plutonium atom. 

B. The splitting of the nucleus into two parts leads to the release of 
other neutrons, which split other nuclei nearby. 

C. Chain reaction thus is established with fissions of many nuclei. 

D. Apparently uranium and plutonium are elements most likely to 
produce the chain reaction. 

Conclusion 

I. The destructive power of the atomic bomb can hardly be exaggerated. 

A. The atomic bombs in the making are said to be vastly more destruc- 
tive than those which wiped out Japanese cities. 

B. Atomic explosives no doubt will be powerful enough to destroy 
whole nations. 

II. The problem of controlling the development of atomic energy is a 

challenge to our civilization. 

The sample above is by no means complete. If you were de- 
veloping this topic out of firsthand experience, you would supply 
graphic details to illustrate each of these general statements. In 
tliis case, if your talk were of the customary brevity, you would 
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of the group like you? Put yourself in their places. Conduct a 
sort of opinion poll to pin down their secret votes not only on po- 
litical preferences buf on all sorts of matters not reducible to bal- 
lot sheets. Get them, in your imagination, to fill out a question- 
naire on their ages, choice of pin-up girls or men, their weekly 
wages, their attitudes toward government, toward meeting stran- 
gers, and all the other data that reveal their auditor habits and 
penchants. 

Such diagnosis, even though you can carry it out only in limited 
fashion, will suggest to you a valid method of selecting and devel- 
oping a topic. What will you find them interested in? Much de- 
pends, we agree, on whether they are freshmen at Mt. Holyoke, 
engineers at California Tech, adult education-seekers in down- 
town New York University, or men of the University of Texas. 

Each of these groups has a character of its own. Dartmouth 
students, according to tradition, can be quickly distinguished 
from those of Cambridge, Massachusetts. Distinctive, likewise, 
are marines, movie actresses. Wall Street brokers, clergymen, and 
sorority sisters. Each individual in the group, as is obvious, is 
also astonishingly different from his fellows, even though a com- 
mon uniform may be worn. At this point, nevertheless, we stress 
their commonality and common characteristics. Your business, 
then, if you wish to make progress with subjects that “sink in,” 
will be to note the topics that most audiences, young, old, bril- 
liant, semi-stupid, affluent, bankrupt, popular, morose, or other- 
wise, wall respond to. Here are a few general subjects with more 
specific ones to illustrate the possibilities of the field. 

1. Aviation: ‘This changing world.” “Airplanes for all.” 

2. Animals: “What is a cocker spaniel champ?” 

3. Personal Appearance: “What is a handsome man?” 

4. Automobiles: “Buying used cars.” 

5. Books: “Is Main Street the best or worst American novel?” 

6. Children: “Education for the fourth freedom.” 

7. Crime: “Twelve good men.” “Chicago’s underground.” 

S. Education: “Through college in twenty-four months.” 

9. Food: “How to weigh no more than you should.” "Synthetic 
Meat.” 

10. Health: “Polio.” “How long shall we live?” 
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develop only one of the three main sections of the body. Your 
A and B divisions would then be your main divisions. Moreover 
some of the subpoints under III above might be more logically 
grouped under a fourth major heading. Despite these criticisms, 
this outline illustrates fairly well most of the principles and rules 
listed. Outlines similar to this in length and expositional ap- 
proach will probably make up at least three-quarters of those you 
will prepare. 3 

The Outline of an Argumentative or Persuasive Speech 

The outline for an argumentative speech is more elaborate. 
Although much exposition is included, the framework of the out- 
line consists of a series of reasons. Die typical connective be- 
tween main and subideas is “for” A full outline of this type is 
called a brief. Although it is not the purpose of this book to 
consider in detail the problems of brief-making, the following 
argumentative outline may be regarded as a brief. The latter 
might have other elements, such as “contrasted arguments,” and 
other matter in the main body, including details of proof and 
arguments to be refuted. 

Youth and the Ballot 

Resolved, That the voting age be reduced to eighteen years. 

I. The question is important because of the decisive place of the eighteen- 
year-olds in the Second World War. 

A. The draft age was reduced to eighteen. 

B. Seventeen-year-olds were admitted to the Navy. 

C. The state of Georgia, in 1943, gave the vote to the eighteen-year- 
olds. 

II. The history of popular government has been a history of increasing ex- 
tension of the right of suffrage. 

A. The Baptists and Congregationalists and Quakers of England were 
influential in extending in England the right of suffrage. 

B. Ohio gave manhood suffrage in 1803. 

C. Rhode Island gave manhood suffrage in 1841 (the result of Dorr’s 
Rebellion), 

D. New York gave manhood suffrage in 1852. 

E. Womens suffrage was granted by constitutional amendment after 
the First World War. 

Tk e rohflrnorn age of twenty-one as a requirement for voting prob- 
ably originated in England in the minimum age for knighthood. 
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11. Family. 

12. Humor: "Tall tales of a Phi Bet.” 

IS. Influencing Others: “The lost art of keeping friends.” 

14. Inventions: “Atomic bombs.” “The postwar bomber and world 
peace.” 

15. Love and Sentiment. 

16. Mind: “Oms not to reason why.” 

17. Marriage: “Why not marriage brokers?” 

18. Money: “Five rules for inflation.” “Fiat money in America.” 

19. Moving Pictures: “Walt Disney.” 

20. Radio: “Television.” 

21. Music: “A bicycle built for two.” 

22. Atomic Energy. 

23. Personal Power: “Winston Churchill as a leader dining the Sec- 
ond World War.” 

24. Politics: “Shall we broadcast all proceedings of the United States 
Senate?” 

25. Other Races: “What the Chinese have taught the Yankees.” 

26. Religion: “My favorite radio preacher.” 

27. Sleep. 

28. Smoking and Drinking: “Shall we permanently ration cigarettes 
with a view to reducing their use?” “Speakeasies of 1950.” 

29. Sports: “National football leagues.” 

30. Taxes: “Shall we try to pay off our national debt?” 

31. Travel: “Life on an island.” “In Brooklyn.” 

32. War: “A Third World War.” 

33. Wealth: “Shall we coin half-pennies?” 

Not all of these topics will be suitable for you unless you have 
the experiences and imagination that give them validity. People 
react to such themes, nevertheless, and will listen to the end if 
you have any tiling to offer out of your individual interpretation. 

Occasions as Subjects for Talks 

Obviously the occasions for your talks may dictate your sub- 
jects. A teacher may specify exactly what your topic is to be. 
You may be told to talk for six minutes on “Why the United 
States should forever abandon any rights to Far Eastern Islands,” 
or “Should the Federal government, as a permanent policy, sub- 
sidize the education of superior students in the college of their 
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G. In many states girls who legally become of age at eighteen cannot 
vote until they are twenty-one. 

TTT. By "voting age” we refer to the process of voting in local, state, and 
national elections. 

A. Each state would amend its constitution to attain this result. 

B. An amendment to the Federal Constitution would be passed pro- 
viding for such voting qualification. 

C. For purposes of this discussion I shall assume that the constitutions 
can be amended for this purpose. 

IV. The issues to be discussed are: 

A. Do the boys and girls of eighteen, nineteen, and twenty have suffi- 
cient maturity and sense of responsibility? 

B. Are they sufficiently well educated to accept those responsibilities? 

C. Are they economically independent? 

D. Did their record in the Second World War entitle them to this vote? 

E. Will such voting responsibilities increase their life-long interest in 
voting more than if they were not allowed to vote before twenty- 
one? 

V. I propose to convince you that the vote should be given to the eighteen- 
year-olds. 

A. They are sufficiently mature and have a sense of responsibility. 

B. They are sufficiently well educated to accept these responsibilities. 

C. They are economically independent. 

D. They had an excellent record in the Second World War. 

E. To give them this right will strengthen their interest in their gov- 
ernment and increase throughout later life their practice of voting. 

Body 

I. Youth of the eighteen to twenty-one age have sufficient maturity and 
sense of responsibility to vote, for 

A. At sixteen they worked in war plants. 

B. At seventeen they joined the Navy. 

C. At eighteen they were drafted into the Army. 

D. At eighteen the Red Cross permitted them to be donors of blood. 

E. At eighteen an alien in the United States can apply for citizenship. 

II. The eighteen-year-olds are sufficiently well educated to accept these 
responsibilities as voters, for 

A. In 1941-42 more than 1,000,000 boys and girls were graduated 
from high school, representing 35 per cent of the entire number of 
that age and one-sixth of the 6,000,000 between eighteen and 

■ twenty-one. 

B. Most students are required to have courses in American history and 
civics, for 

1. Tire state of Illinois requires all high-school students to have a 
year of United States history and civics. 
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The Outline for a Panel Discussion 

The discussion outline varies somewhat from the expositional 
or argumentative form. Its pattern includes usually ( 1 ) cause for 
discussion, (2) definitions, (3) goals to be kept in mind in any 
solution of the problem, (4) a diagnosis or analysis of the prob- 
lem (in the typical argumentative brief this step ^corresponds to 
the “need” step, or the division that examines the “need or neces- 
sity for the proposed change”), (5) an examination of represen- 
tative solutions, and (6) arguments to support that solution 

chosen by the group. , . 

This individual discussion outline, converted from a senes or 
declarative statements to one made up of impartial questions, 
then becomes a “group outline” for use by the members of the 
panel, who set out to answer these questions. Below, much ab- 
breviated, is an example of such a group outline. 3 

Shall the Federal Government Require Conciliation, Mediation, 
and Arbitration of Labor Disputes and the Prohibition 
of Strikes in Major Industries? 

I. What is meant by this proposal for Federal control of labor policy? 

A. What is meant by conciliation? 

B. What is meant by mediation? 

C. What is meant by arbitration? 

D. What other representative methods of dealing with labor conflicts 

should be explained? 

E. What is collective bargaining? The National Labor Relations Act? 

F. What is meant by the prohibition of strikes? 

II. What are the goals in any constructive labor policy such as is proposed 

in the problem above? 

A. What are representative "rights” of management? 

1. What of his profits, capital for reinvestment expansion, incen- 
tives of private enterprise? 

2. To what extent is capital, in its relations to labor, now controlled? 

B. What are the "rights” of labor? 

1. What of its right to collective bargaining? 

2. What of labor’s standards of living? 

3. What of the right to "full employment’? 


3 For further treatment of discussion and methods of outlining, see Chap. 

21 . 
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nor have appeared in the leading role of your school performance. 

But you have lived in Yarmouth, Maine, and you can tell all about 
clam digging and lobster fishing and the use of kelp as fertilizer, 
and about the down-East speech. Or you grew up in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. The cranes and blast furnaces and rolling mills, the 
languages and races, the glare of the smoky nights of Mahoning 
Valley are vivid in your experiences. 

These things, merely illustrative of your background, seem in- 
timate to you, and commonplace. Other people, nevertheless, are 
interested in them. Without either undue self-assertiveness or 
self-deprecation, yet with a degree of pleasantry, you may draw 
upon your experiences. 

Reading and Reflection 

Autobiographical or semifictional narratives need not constitute 
the entire roster of subjects. Others, at least those who are your . , 
peers, want to know something of your thinking and reading. y 
Most of you, for example, are lucky enough to read a daily paper. 

If you know your sports page, you have a lucrative series of ideas 
to suit the season. You may interpret Notre Dame or Army foot- 
ball or National League baseball. The trends of the competitive 
sports world have appeal, even to the most unsuspecting of non- 
athletes. 

In addition to sports, you can well tap your knowledge about 
and interest in both domestic and global affairs. What about the ~v/" 
latest swings of inflation and deflation? What of strikes and of 
transportation? What does your paper say about the latest ma- 
neuvering s for position in the battle between the Democrats and 
Republicans? What of taxes? What is happening in France, 
Germany, Japan, and Argentina? Any one of these topics that 
finds space in the headlines and newsreels will form a likely start- 
ing point for your five-minute talk. 

Your Beliefs 

Take an inventory of your beliefs. Select something about 
which you have an opinion. Every student of speaking or of any- / 
thing else has definite convictions about many issues. You will 
probably not want to talk about religion. But most of you, at any 
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you feel you must have such support). These notes are for you 
alone. Your aim in such preparation is to develop skill as an ex- 
temporaneous speaker. You will make bo* an and speak- 

er's notes; the latter you will regard as much more abbreviated, 
informal, and private than the former. 

PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Prepare an outline, similar to the one on “Youth and the Ballot, for 
an argumentative topic, such as “You should live in any state, or Attend 

mv college or university,” or “Elect the course in or some 

similar topic or problem that will not require a large amount of research for 

your treatment in the classroom. j_ 

2. Proceed as in Project 1 except that you will seiect a narrative or de 
scriptive topic. Make your outline somewhat similar to that on Bombi g 

Mi fftocecd «s in Project 1 except that you will select an WounaBo nal 
topic. Make your outline somewhat similar to that on What Is the 

At T Prowls in Project 1 except that yon will prepare *e ouUlne for a 
nanel discussion, somewhat like that on the problem: Shall the Federal 
Government Require Conciliation, Mediation, ^Arbitration of Labor Dis- 
putes and the Prohibition of Strikes in Major Industries? 
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is it with our lives. “Our accomplishments and our influence 
filter down through all future generations— probably forgotten by 
name and merged with a myriad of other influences, but, like 
spectral energy, still living.” 5 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, commenting on the possibility of a re- 
turn to isolationism by Americans at the end of the Second World 
War, compared such a position with that of those who bury them- 
selves in a hole and assume that thus they can escape predatory 
animals. 

Undoubtedly a few Americans, even now, think that this nation can 
end this war comfortably and then climb back into an American hole 
and pull the hole in after them. But we have learned that we can 
never dig a hole deep enough to be safe from predatory animals. We 
have also learned that if we do not pull the fangs of the predatory ani- 
mals of this world they will multiply and grow in strength— and that 
they will be at our throats once more in a short generation.® 

What tests may you apply to your use of comparisons and anal- 
ogies? Ask yourself some of the following questions: 

1. Is the comparison clearly and interestingly stated? Make 
the relationships of the two cases specific and clear cut. If you 
compare the Republican party to an elephant, suggest clearly 
likenesses that are obvious. If you contrast the weakness of the 
Articles of Confederation with those of the League of Nations 
Covenant, label each document distinctly rather than refer to the 
“weakness of our early constitutions” and to the similar shortcom- 
ings of ‘later international commitments.” 

2. Is the comparison logical? Once it is made, do the auditors 
readily accept it as plausible and pertinent? Are the factors of 
similarity essential or are they incidental? Do differences out- 
weigh likenesses? Do you strain a point to justify the analogy? 
Is there, to illustrate, any justifiable comparison to be drawn be- 
tween the Articles of Confederation and the League Covenant? 
Does inference from causal relation confirm the conclusion im- 
plied in your analog}'? 

6 Karl Compton, baccalaureate address, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., 1937. 

8 F. D. Roosevelt, "State of the Union” speech, Jan. 7, 1943, in Baird, 
op. cit., p. 27. 
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for their speech assignment, each talked on his or her hobby. We 
were told how to develop skill as a golfer, how to foretell the 
weather, how to be a good nurse, and how to perform about 
twenty other similar services or hobbies (twenty-five students 
were present). 

What is your special interest apart from what you may be doing 
now? Is it mechanical drawing? Meteors and other parts of the 
heavens? Cryptography? Animal breeding? The theater? Can 
you give some special firsthand information about aerial photog- 
raphy, about writing a newsstory, playing left guard, the six-three- 
two defense, the old Statue of Liberty play, the management of 
a school or college co-op, bass fishing in Lake McBride, applying 
a tourniquet, dancing certain new steps? These are all proper 
themes for talks— if you know your steps, or y our cumulus clouds, 
or your football. 

Lectures, Radio and Television Talks, Conversations 

All about you are speakers giving well-developed (or other- 
wise) talks. Listen carefully to a lecture and base your own 
speech later on some idea dropped by the lecturer. Your history 
professor, for example, stated that most students, including your- 
self, are grossly ignorant of American history, and that our future 
national security depends to a large degree upon the better 
grounding of our youth in that subject. Do you agree? During 
recent years or months your President and other national leaders 
have broadcast significant addresses. Foreign notables have 
talked in this country. Did you hear any of them? Students have 
talked well on “The speakers I have heard in the past twelve 
months.” With the radio operating during all of your waking 
and most of your sleeping hours, you can tune in long enough to 
catch some commentator, government official, or panel discussion 
between well-known authorities. Subjects are confronting you in 
almost endless succession. 

Courses of Study 

Students sometimes think of speech courses— or any courses 
where speeches are assigned— as sharply set off from other subject- 
matter courses. Certainly there is every reason for you to capi- 
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ural resources or of the products of labor.” 8 He developed in de- 
tail each contrasted motive. 

The chief value of contrast lies more in its suggestiveness than 
in its direct argumentative quality. Its effectiveness depends 
upon the selection of matched items that belong in the same gen- 
eral category and yet which have obvious differences. Blue, 
white, and red are colors. Each becomes more vivid when set in 
juxtaposition to the others. Similarly Republicans and “commu- 
nists,” Americans and Asiatics, novels and plays, poetry and prose, 
democracy and dictatorship, are expounded. As in comparison 
and analogy, your incidents, characters, scenes, events used for 
contrast should each be clearly established so that the wide differ- 
ences can be quickly appreciated. The details should be repre- 
sentative of the events or objects set in array. The contrasts must 
be genuine and logical as well as rhetorically vivid. Intelligent 
listeners should be able to note no inaccuracies or distortions in 
the facts or assumptions in each case. 

Development by Causality 

Frequently you will prefer to develop a topic by tracing causes 
and effects. You may wish, for example, to use this method to ex- 
plain your enthusiasm for a given college course or for a profes- 
sion. You will list and interpret several excellent results from the 
study and practice of law or teaching. You will often treat a cur- 
rent event by stressing causes and effects. In the election of 1944, 
some Republican speakers traced the causes of the Second World 
War and drew the conclusion that the Roosevelt administration, 
through faulty leadership, had led us into participation. 

One speaker discussed the question of whether American de- 
mocracy would survive the Second War of the Nations. He cited 
eight causes of probable survival: (1) our huge manpower, (2) 
our vast number of machines and the efficiency in their use, (3) 
our habit of self-government, (4) our interest in aiding the op-' 
pressed, (5) our interest in equality of treatment of all races, (6) 
our “code of international conduct,” (7) our tried and highly cap- 
able national leadership, and (S) our vast electorate of informed 

8 Baird, op. cit., pp. 48ff. 
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precedes. It should be acceptable to the audience-not hack- 
neyed, not obscure, not maudlin, not too long, but suited to the 
occasion. Furthermore it should be in keeping with the speak- 
ers background and personality. Since Dr. Deutsch had been a 
teacher of the classics, his audience would expect strong support 
of his ideas by citations from Latin and Greek authors. Your ob- 
ject here, as in other details of your speech, is to reflect your own 
training and personality. 

a quotation, prose or poetry, crops out in your talk, the refer- 
ence should derive from your genuine appreciation of such mate- 
rial. Lincoln and others who have woven Biblical quotations into 

the^o S urc eCheS baVG d ° ne S ° eaSQy thr ° Ugl1 l0ng familiari{ y with 

In order to have a ready source of quotes, it would be well for 
you to copy in your notebook under systematic headings, or place 
m your card file, brief excerpts from your reading that especially 
press you. Audiences will later welcome these striking quota- 
tions that confirm your exposition or argument. 

Development by Brief Incident 

Brief incident or anecdote has distinct value in injecting life 
an movement m your talk. No speech should proceed farfvith- 
out tire Indus, on of at least one bit of such short narrative. You 

noTb"htorouf y PerS ° naI ° r HW** ma y or may 

A brief story, although often incorporated in a dinner speech is 
pertinent for almost any kind of speaking and for almosLiv oc 
casion. Wendell Phillips, William Jennings Biyan and o7con 

:TZ P Z™ c ad<!rS baVe P rotIuced results by this 

form of support. Stories and personal narrattves illuminate 
clarify, and convince. iare > 

Make certain that your story, if it has been taken from some 
ook or told to you by a friend, is not already threadbare Be 
sure that it furthers the line of your speech. Often the tale so 
catches the interest that your listeners fall into a 4ia reminds 
nie mood. Both you and these listeners mav be handicapped in 
getting back on the beam” of your thesis. Iiandlca PPcd m 

Adapt the ways of seasoned raconteurs. Practice telling your 
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Limitations of Time 

It is difficult to explain adequately in a four-minute speech all 
the representative arguments for and against a permanent stand- 
ing army of 2 million, together with the solution that you prefer 
and including proper reasons respecting your choice of policy. It 
is equally hard, in a four-minute speech, to treat "The effects of 
the sun’s radiation on the earth,” or “The history of athletics at my 
school [or college].” For a short speech, then, select one phase 
only. Let your five-minute speech on “The development of Amer- 
ican foreign policy” be reduced to “American foreign policy in 
Mexico after 1950.” 

Limitations of the Audience 

The question concerning your topic is, “Do the listeners want 
this theme? If so, what angle most interests them?” Their learn- 
ing level, sex, occupational and similar interests, as we discussed 
above at length, all affect the topic. 

Limitations of the Occasion 

We have already referred to the demands of the occasion. 
Sometimes the situation opens a broad avenue for the speaker; at 
other times, it restricts disastrously the scope of subject matter. 

Every art has its conventions and limitations. The art of speak- 
ing, in spite of the limitations outlined above, gives wide liberty 
of action in selection of the subject, subject matter, and methods 
of development and of delivery. Within these limits, your prob- 
lem is to present the best talk of which you are capable. 

Testing the Subject 

To test the ability with which you select a subject, you may ask 
yourself several questions. Check the success of your topic selec- 
tion by a post-mortem examination of the speaking performance 
itself. 

1. Is the subject suggested by the interests, knowledge, attitudes, 
and needs of my hearers? 

2. Is the subject appropriate to the occasion? 
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your sentence pattern in speaking is usually declarative, the sub- 
stitution of the interrogative mood introduces variety, suspense, 
and subtly invites the audience to share more closely in your diag- 
nosis of the thesis. 

The interrogative sentence, for example, is essential if you 
frame issues. Issues, as stated previously, 14 are statements, in 
question form, of the arguments that divide the affirmative from 
the negative on any proposition. Issues are the main and sub- 
questions to which affirmative will answer “yes” and the negative, 
“no.” The discussion leader, to illustrate, announces that his 
group is to reflect on the question (or issue), “Shall the eighteen- 
year-olds vote in the United States?” Tire main issues to be an- 
swered might be: (1) Are the eighteen-year-olds educationally 
prepared to vote? (2) Are they sufficiently mature in economic 
interest and experience to vote? (3) Are they politically as well 
equipped to vote as they would be at twenty-one? These and 
similar issues and subissues would lead to concrete answers. 
Such questions make up the agenda of an informal round table, 
or suggest the outline of a series of public talks on the theme, or 
provide the blueprint for an individual argumentative talk. 

In your speeches on analysis, then, you may often present your 
problem by this question technique. You will need to spend suffi- 
cient time in selecting and wording your queries so that they re- 
flect the real issues and do so in language readily understandable. 
In such development you should bring to the fore the questions 
that vail be uppermost to an audience. You will, nevertheless, 
avoid overdoing this rhetorical device. Questions lose their ap- 
peal if many are used in succession. 

Closely related to the “issue” form of question is the rhetorical 
question. Unlike tire statement of an issue, the rhetorical ques- 
tion slants its wording to achieve a given response. The analytical 
speaker will ask: “Shall we repeal the poll tax?” The persua- 
sive arguer will ask: “Shall we not repeal the poll tax?” The rhe- 
torical question is really a vigorous assertion disguised as an in- 
terrogation. It should not be worked to death. 

See the chapter on Organization. 
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The dozen forms of support outlined in this chapter by no 
means exhaust the list. You may add others, or you may suggest 
a somewhat different grouping of these elements. The methods 
here stressed are those that effective speakers have long used. If 
your talk is to be comparatively free from abstract statements, 
from unsupported assertions, from cloudy thinking, from dull, un- 
interesting treatment, you will develop your ideas by these con- 
crete, particular, factual, analogical, narrative techniques. 


PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Justify with original illustrations from your own reading observation 
the argument for "supporting main propositions with details.” Be prepared 
to present your report in a three-minute speech without the use of notes. 

2. Plan, compose, and present a two- or three-minute "speech of defini- 
tion.” Use one of the special methods in this chapter. (The instructor may 
assign a special method to you so that the speeches will unitedly illustrate 
all of the special methods of developing a definition.) 

3. Write and deliver extemporaneously a speech of definition ( three or 
four minutes) on one of the following: Explain the present day meaning, as 
contrasted with that of a former period, of (a) war, (h) aristocracy, (c) jus- 
tice, ( d ) the theatre, (c) Monroe Doctrine, (/) college, (g) university, 
(h) liberal arts. 

4. Prepare and deliver extemporaneously a speech (three minutes) in 
which you define one of the following (expand, with some attention to in- 
terest, the definition as given in Webster’s New International Dictionary ) : 

(a) heresy, (b) loyalty, (c) judgment, ( d ) diplomat. 

5. Prepare and deliver extemporaneously a short talk in which you ex- 
plain the representative definitions of one of the following terms as given 
in Webster’s New International Dictionary: (a) denotation, (b) demonstra- 
tion, (c) double (noun). 

6. Compare the definitions of persuasion as given in tire (a) Webster, 

(b) Standard, (c) Oxford dictionaries. 

7. Explain in simple language, if necessary by aid of a diagram, one of 
the following technical terms: (a) fuselage, (b) fluorescence, (c) proto- 
plasm, ( d ) galaxy, (e) fourth dimension, (/) corona, (g) hail. 

8. Expound in a brief speech (two minutes) one of tire following slang 
terms: (a) ballyhoo, (b) hokum, (c) nerve, (d) whoopee. (For other rep- 
resentative slang terms that you may wish to talk about see Lester V. Berry 
and Melvin Den Bark’s The American Thesaurus of Slang.) 

9. Give a speech of explanation of one of tire following common phrases 
(two minutes): (a) tire average man, (b) a capitalist, (c) a lover of liter- 
ature, (d) a he-man, (e) a good fellow'. 
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ings, and contacts with their fellows. (12) It should grow out of 
the immediate occasion. (13) It should be properly limited in 
accordance with the time limits of the speech, the audience inter- 
ests and demands, the occasion, the speaker’s interests and qualifi- 
cations. (14) The application of tests will help the speaker in his 
examination of a proposed subject. 

PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS 

1. List ten subjects, properly worded, with at least one representing each 
category of the sources of subjects suggested by this chapter. 

2. List five subjects, specifically worded, which you would assign to the 
members of your group for brief talks. 

3. List five subjects scheduled for public lecture on your campus within 
the next week or so. Rate the topics according to your relative interest in 
each. 

4. From today’s paper, list ten topics suitable for three-minute extempore 
speeches on current events. 

5. List ten topics used by your classmates for talks at the previous meet- 
ing or meetings. After each, comment in parenthesis on its strength or weak- 
ness as an appropriate subject. 

6. Frame five timely controversial topics related to your convictions or 
opinions. 

7. Review the thirty-three topics or areas of subject matter listed in this 
chapter under the section. Audience Interests as Subjects for Speeches. 
Make up a list of at least five specific subjects suggested by each of ten of 
the categories. 

8. Examine the occasions, national, community, state, or campus, that 
suggest current themes for speeches within the next week or two. Frame 
five topics for talks based on these prospective occasions. 

9. With the criteria for "testing the subject” as suggested in this chapter 
as a guide, test the subject used in one of your talks of the previous week, 
a talk in class or elsewhere. 

10. Arrange a group of subjects, selected at random from those sub- 
mitted by your classmates for one of the projects assigned above, in three 
categories as follows: (a) highly satisfactory for classroom speeches, ( b ) rel- 
atively less satisfactory, (c) relatively unsatisfactory. After each, place in 
parenthesis a brief reason for your classification. 

REFERENCES 

Baird, A. Craig: Discussion, Principles and Types, Chap. Ill, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1943. 
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your meaning. Or the transfer of meaning you hope to make may 
be blocked by unhappy syntax, by dangling participles, misplaced 
antecedents, or involved sentence structure. Language, properly 
used, translates ideas; unfolds them with sequence, relevancy, im- 
pressiveness; enforces logical and persuasive (emotional) ele- 
ments in the speech; and furnishes the symbols by which the 
delivery itself, including voice, articulation, gestures, is facilitated. 
Thus your language is associated with the other processes of 
speech. 

Language and Thought 

Language and thought are not identical. But word symbols 
are more than a vehicle for transferring thought. "While lan- 
guage is not thought it is necessary for thinking as well as for its 
communication.” 1 

Language, mind you, is implicit in speech ( though obviously 
there are other types of symbolization). Speech, in turn, is 
closely related to the whole mechanism of thinking. Psychol- 
ogists of the Watson school remind us that the child talks inces- 
santly to himself. He uses “prelingual vocal symbols.” As he 
grows older, tire social conventions limit his oral utterance so that 
audible talk becomes whispering and finally (according to this 
theory) inner talk— and it continues throughout life. Although, 
as Andrew Weaver points out, “There is no large body of experi- 
mental evidence to support this view,” 2 the explanation does con- 
firm the mutual function of drinking and speaking and calls atten- 
tion to the importance of language in the formation of ideas. 
Language, far from being a mere accessory of speech, is a basis 
for its successful functioning. 

1 John Dewey, How We Think, p, 170, D. C. Heath and Company, Bos- 
ton, 1933. 

2 A. T. Weaver, Speech, p. 28, Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., New 
York. See also J. B. Watson, Behaviorism, pp. 191-193, W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc., New York; Edward Sapir, Language, p. 14, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc., New York; R. Paget, Human Speech, p. 192, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., New York. 
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4. Words are an important agency in producing perception. 
Perception, as we here use the term, is the process by which words 
(substitute stimuli) cause us to respond to the objects, situations, 
or experiences which they symbolize. The speaker provides the 
verbal symbols to which the listener responds. This response is 
often “subvocal talking”; it may or may not correspond to the kind 
of talking to which the auditor attends. Every speaker hopes, 
nevertheless, that his thinking and speaking will find perfect 
duplication in the thinking and “subvocal speaking” of the lis- 
tener, 

5. Word symbols enable the listener to construct his own think- 
ing pattern. Language helps to establish a connection between 
the words that are addressed to the listener, the “thinking of the 
speaker that produce the language, and the referents themselves 
that presumably moved the speaker to his thinking and expres- 
sions of this idea. Speakers do not give meaning. When we 
speak with the purpose of conveying information we are en- 
gaged in the attempt to stimulate some other person into develop- 
ing certain ideas which, when fully assembled, wall constitute for 
him the meaning which we wish him to have.” 3 

6. Successful “reconstruction” of ideas by the auditor will de- 
pend upon his experience, his interest, his intelligence, his com- 
mand of language skills, and upon the “vigor, persistence, and 
efficiency of his methods of work Obviously you as listeners 
will be much more able to understand and so reject, accept, or 
modify the ideas addressed to you if you have adequate educa- 
tion, experience, attentiveness, and knowledge of the speaker’s 
language. 

7. W ords have both denotative and connotative elements. The 
denotation of a word is its literal, descriptive meaning, its diction- 
ary meaning. The connotation is that meaning which the word 
suggests or implies beyond its conventional character, its varied 
and personal meaning. Denotation is identified with the idea of 
the referent (the object itself), the original experience, the rela- 
tionships conceived by tire speaker. It represents traits that may 

3 Weaver, op. cit., p. 319. 

4 Ernest Horn, “Language and Meaning,” Forty-first Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part 2, Chap. II, p. 391, The 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 111., 1942. 



CHAPTER 5 


Ideas: Sources of Materials 


This chapter deals with the collection and selection of materials 
for speeches. Subjects and subject matter are really a single 
problem. Certainly a promising theme loses its value if the mate- 
rials to develop it are not forthcoming. The profitable subject, on 
the contrary, opens many vistas with specific materials for ampli- 
fication. Some subjects almost confuse with their abundance of 
detail. This very plethora of data and ideas, nevertheless, usu- 
ally provides the worker with motivation hardly to be expected 
from a barren topic. 

What are these materials that you are to collect and from which 
you are to select? Speech content consists of the thoughts, at first 
random and then more orderly, that give substance to your topic. 
Content represents the order of your reflection as you move from 
one specific item to another, from detail to general proposition, 
or from one general idea to another (a chain of reasoning). 

The materials that you are to collect include also the evidence 
—that is, the testimony of those who have had sensory reaction to 
a situation or event and have reported it with alleged accuracy 
by word-of-mouth or on paper. Furthermore, the stuff from 
which speeches are made consists also of authorities who give their 
all-important opinions concerning your proposition. Materials 
may be cases or specific examples; facts, figures, raw or systema- 
tized data; circumstantial details that together round out a plau- 
sible patter; illustrations, analogies, or comparison; events or situ- 

53 
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bourg, in June, 1944, and blasted out the last Nazi defenders,” 
gives a strong, overlaid suggestiveness to the factual basis. De- 
notative speaking and writing, logical and factual as it is, has its 
purpose. Connotative communication, that of the advocate, per- 
suader, poet, fiction writer, and orator, also has its essential role 
in communication. No basic contradiction exists in these two ap- 
proaches; interest and attention should accompany the address. 
The connotative word, phrase, and passage must be grounded in 
“truth” and should harmonize with whatever objective or factual 
identification the language may have. 

9. Words are best understood in their context. A more satis- 
factory understanding of meaning is achieved if we examine tire 
ideas related to given words. It is hardly fair to condemn an en- 
tire speech or printed document on the basis of a word or phrase 
here and there. The pattern of thinking and communication 
must be viewed as an organized unit. A unit of thinking should 
be analyzed in relation to the entire continuum along which it 
ranges, in relation to the total organism through which it ex- 
presses itself, or in relation to the entire architectural unit of 
which it furnishes a single stone. 

10. Repeated definition or explanation of words is necessary if 
we are to have communication. Because tire meaning of words 
changes with experience and use, definitions cannot be considered 
as constant. The habit of defining must accompany the commu- 
nication and the reception of ideas. We are to check continually 
our own meanings and those of others. Speeches need not be 
punctuated at every point with actual definitional insertions. 
Continual scrutiny of meanings, however, as you prepare speeches 
and as you present or listen to them, will anticipate and minimize 
many verbal difficulties. 

11. More effective definitions may result if we describe lan- 
guage in terms of relations or “order systems The system of 
classifying words in terms of hard and fast uniqueness and sepa- 
ration needs qualification. The dictionary method of indicating 
genus and differentia sometimes implies that the “thing” de- 
scribed has a peculiar character of its own. In reality sharp dis- 
tinctions or a dichotomous division are seldom strictly accurate. 
Things are hardly “either— or.” Classificational definitions, then, 
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awareness of unexplored sections of our subject and of the endless 
details which we omit, semanticists suggest the addition of “etc.” 
to definitions— for example: “Debate is a form of persuasive speak- 
ing in which the speakers are arranged on opposite sides of a 
subject and are given limited time for reply to each other, etc.” 

14. Words are best described by the practice of multiple defini- 
tion and by reference to synonymous meanings. This method is 
one of explanation by contrast and comparison. The assumption 
is that there is not “one and only one meaning.” Rather there 
are multiple meanings. Dictionaries exist not to give the “one” 
final definition but to provide a history of word meanings and to 
array these meanings that enable the speaker to select one that 
expresses his purpose. Thus, form is (1) an image; (2) the shape 
of anything; (3) a body, especially a human being; (4) one of the 
different modes or aspects of existence; (5) one of the different 
aspects of a word; ( 6 ) a manner or method as regulative or pre- 
scriptive; (7) conduct regulated by custom; (8) manner or con- 
duct tested by a prescribed standard; (9) manner of perform- 
ing something; (10) physical and mental condition; (11) ideal 
or intrinsic character of anything; (12) order, as in presenting 
ideas; (13) the seat, bed, or lair of a hare; (14) a long seat, 
bench; (15) tire rank of students in school; (16) that by which 
shape is given or determined; (17) printed matter, as type, se- 
cured by a frame so that an impression may be taken. 

Consider also the synonyms of form: figure, shape, conforma- 
tion, configuration, outline, contour, profile. It is impossible to 
say what definition is preferable or what synonym should be se- 
lected until we know that special referent the speaker lias in mind 
and what is his specific communicative aim. 

Methods of Language Usage 

What specific procedures for effective language usage are sug- 
gested by these principles? Although you as a speaker are not 
chiefly interested in perfecting “style,” you are much concerned 
tli at die words should contribute effectively to the total pattern 
of ideas, organization, language, and delivery. What we want is 
not “style” as decoration, but composition as an integrated factor 
in die total effect. 
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will give a clue for one type of procedure. We ask concerning a 
problem, “What is the difficulty or perplexity?” Here we at- 
tempt to visualize it as clearly as we can. We view the phe- 
nomenon before us. Further, we inquire, 'What are the prob- 
able causes and results of its operation?” We raise questions 
about the sufficiency of the alleged cause and results. Moreover, 
we ask, “What course or courses are best for us to choose in deal- 
ing with the problem?” "Why is one course more satisfactory 
than the others?” Our pursuit of these questions will constitute 
what John Dewey calls “thought in process .” 2 We can hardly an- 
swer these queries without long labor. The* point is, however, 
that we are mentally alert as we grapple with them. 

A second mode of reflection is to concentrate on meanings. 
“What does the subject mean?” The uncritical ( the unthinking) 
are apt to swallow without question the terms, and to worry along 
without thought of language. When we “run” to the dictionary 
and otherwise have curiosity enough to pin down elusive defini- 
tions, we are on the way to independent thinking. 

A third illustration of thinking activity is the evaluation of facts 
and the sources of facts. 'What is a fact?” we ask. “Who 
vouches for it?” We view ourselves and others as if we are a 
member of a jury. “What are the qualifications for testifying?” 
“What reliance can we place on the source of a fact?” “What of 
the physical, mental, moral reliability of those who describe 
events and ideas?” When we turn the spotlight on the basis for 
an alleged fact, we are again engaged in typical thinking. 

Still another mode of reflection occurs when we examine the 
genuineness and the validity of cases, examples, analogies. We 
ask whether they are sufficient in number, clearly reported, con- 
trary to other instances. We set in motion a whole series of in- 
quiries, even though our answers are speculative and are not at 
all satisfying to us. 

One other manifestation of thinking-in-process should be men- 
tioned: the effort to divide a field of subject matter or to classify 
materials. Cataloguing ideas and data is no easy job. It invites 
questions about economic, social, political, physical, and a long 

2 John Dewey, How We Think, rev. ed., Chap. V, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1933. 
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words that call undue attention to themselves. Capitalize to the 
best of your skill on the personality you possess. There is point 
to Buffon’s statement that “the style is’— or should be— the man. 
Your language, then, should be the expression of your own experi- 
ences, attitudes, interests, intellectual-emotional activity, and of 
similar factors that account for your individuality. 

Accuracy 

Words should say what they mean. They should mirror the 
reality they supposedly symbolize. Your business is to achieve 
some degree of correspondence between the symbol and the refer- 
ent. You will do so by selecting from among your stock of words 
those that actually say most truthfully what you intend. In addi- 
tion, if any words are hazy, linger to define them to the satisfac- 
tion of the listeners. 

Accuracy Means Precision of Words and Phrases. Although 
your 200-word speech may be fairly clear, a careful critic could 
no doubt challenge successfully tine accuracy of a score of your 
words. They almost hit the mark-but not quite. Overprecision, 
to be sure, may strip your speaking style of agreeable spontaneity. 
If, however, you are to choose between cold accuracy and verbal 
looseness, the former fault is preferable. 

Note the several types of language inaccuracy. First, ambigu- 
ity and inconsistency of meaning crop out continually. As this 
paragraph was written the political leaders of this country were 
talking about “sacrificing national sovereignty in proposed inter- 
national commitments. Almost every speaker used national sov- 
ereignty” in a different sense. Even the same speaker may have 
had in mind first one meaning and then another: ( I ) Sovereignty 
is the supreme political power that determines and administers 
the government of state in the final analysis. (2) Sovereignty 
is the dominion of state over another state without the latter s 
consent.” (3) “Sovereignty is that feature of our traditional gov- 
ernment which is identical with the greatness, independence, and 
achievement of the United States.” One word, as your dictionary 
will remind you, may easily have five or ten well-recognized 
meanings, as well as others that through slang or regionalism 
have been added. It is well for you in a single speech, and for a 
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bombing.” “He’s doing well (not -fine).” “What kind of (not 
kind of a) show is this?” “Almost (not most ) everybody knows 
the right answer.” “We had a pleasant (not nice ) day to see the 
Cubs beat the Giants.” “There are not (not nowheres ) so many 
as there were last year.” “We could (not couldn't ) hardly say 
that he was right.” “We had only (not only had ) three days until 
furlough.” “This kind (not these kind) of people make me tired.” 
“Where did you say he lived (not lived at)?” “I don’t know that 
(not as) I understand you.” “I don’t know but that (not what) I 
agree with you.” “He ran back of (not in back of) the auto.” 
“He is younger than I (not me).” 

Accuracy through Definitions. Since clarity depends on fre- 
quent definition, the important role of word explanation is obvi- 
ous. Speech students will need to be definition makers. In dis- 
cussion, for example, the “definition of terms” crops out at the 
beginning. Even where formal definitions are not apparently de- 
manded, good speaking and satisfactory thinking in speaker-audi- 
ence relations will lead you to frequent explanation of the impor- 
tant terms. 

Objectivity 

Your language for speech should be both accurate and objec- 
tive. Objective language in speeehmaking is that which points 
directly to the facts and does so without emotional distortion. 
The objective speaker assumes a detached attitude toward the 
materials and reports as any bystander would. He has no “axe to 
grind.” Oral style, to be sure, should often have emotional color- 
ing for interest and impressiveness. Such imaginative quality, 
however, need not be at the expense of “truth.” Some types of 
speeches, such as informational, call primarily for objective treat- 
ment. Other observers, describers, or speakers, similarly 
equipped with our information on a given subject, our skill, and 
our lack of bias, should give an account pretty much duplicating 
our own (even though they may not have conferred with us nor 
have had knowledge of our speech or its language ). Even where 
we are interested in persuasion and argument, we may retain to a 
considerable degree this well-balanced attitude toward speech 
materials. 
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education. If, then, you are to improve in listening, how will you 
proceed? 

1. Adopt a receptive attitude toward the talker. Be charitable 
concerning his voice, his repetitions, and, if he is visible to you, 
his bodily twitchings, his fumbling with notes. This speaker may 
be the professor of zoology, or he may be merely one of your class- 
mates. He has ideas worth knowing and deserving your respect. 

2. Determine to concentrate. Ignore the extraneous noises of 
any classroom. Make mental notes of what you hear and jot 
things on paper if the situation permits. Be able to do as the 
young man Lincoln did— to repeat later almost everything the 
preacher or politician uttered. 

3. If you can, arrange your physical position so as to have mini- 
mum distraction. Although you are not deaf, seat yourself near 
the center and at the front of the room. 

4. If the occasion is a face-to-face one, look directly at the 
speaker. Focus on his face and his bodily activity which, despite 
his awkward movements, usually helps to clarify his ideas. 

5. Have an open mind, control your biases and enthusiasms, 
and at least get the speakers point of view. 

6. Help the speaker to establish a circular response. As he 
talks, you will silently carry on your part of the dialogue. You 
will raise questions, approve, introduce your remarks as if you 
were indeed speaking in the gaps made up of his pauses. 

7. To stimulate your mental activity, you will keep in mind a 
number of steps of analysis and will raise characteristic questions 
as suggested above. Note the methods by which the speaker be- 
gins. Wiry does he do so? Does he announce his topic? Does 
he make his terms clear? What is his division of the subject? Do 
his ideas follow in logical sequence? Does he preserve unity of 
materials? Are his main and subideas valid? That is, do you 
think his reasoning or his mustering of factual materials is ade- 
quate to carry out his evident purpose of giving you information, 
or of impressing you, or of persuading you? Such queries as 
these will guide you in your assimilation of ideas. You can thus 
both repeat and evaluate what you have heard. 

From your attitude as a listener, you will also feel the pulse of 
those about you in their reaction to the speaker. Their apparent 
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Abstract More Concrete 

ditions of the migratory work- 
ers in California were depicted. 
Simon Bolivar was to South Amer- Simon Bolivar was more than the 
ica what American patriots have George Washington of South 
been to this country; he was America. He was the Wash- 

both a general and founder of ington, the Patrick Henry, the 

governments. Thomas Jefferson, the Abraham 

Lincoln. He initiated the revo- 
lution against Spain, fought for 
fifteen years, directed nearly 
500 battles, and liberated Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Bo- 
livia, and Peru. He formed the 
principles upon which these 
republics were founded, and 
wrote their constitutions. 0 

For concreteness, substitute individual names for general 
classes of people; add qualifying adjectives; omit colorless 
phrases; use specific dates, days, hours; give figures and statistics 
(usually put them in round numbers); include instances, illustra- 
tions, dialogue, figurative and literal analogies, direct quotations 
from authorities, brief anecdotes. In general, test every word for 
its precise associations. 

Conciseness 

Wordiness is the unhappy habit of most amateur and of many 
experienced speakers. One false theory of speaking is to keep on 
talking whether or not ideas are present. The result is garrulity. 
Some experienced speakers apparently laboring under the notion 
that they are duplicates of William Jennings Bryan, cannot resist 
the temptation to pile up words. Such speakers remind us of one 
instance: 

^ Did you hear Mr. Tydings last night?” 

Yes, he talked for about an hour.” 

'What did he talk about?” 

0 Adapted from Thomas Rourke’s Man of Glory: Simon Bolivar, William 
Morrow and Co., New York, 1943. 
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occasion, the audience, and the subject will determine the extent 
of treatment of each idea. When in doubt, err on the side of brev- 
ity and conciseness. 

Colloquialism 

Your language in speechmaking should be that of good idio- 
natic conversation. It should not assume the stilted vocabulary 
)f textbooks; neither should it be supercharged with slang (“Slan- 
guage”), nor with the expletives of some intimate dialogues. 

Good conversation is elliptical, e.g., phone (vs. telephone), 
coed (vs. woman student in a college of both sexes), movie (vs. 
motion picture). 

Contractions are used freely, such as isn’t, didn’t, cant. Short 
words are preferred, such as fan (vs. strike out), got (vs. have), 
kick (vs. object to), run (vs. conduct), hike (vs. take a walk), lot 
or lots (vs. good deal of), pull (vs. influence). Tire words them- 
selves are usually more homely than the literary equivalents. In 
a speech (more than in most writing), a man may be described as 
husky (vs. robust), as grouchy (vs. peevish), as having punch 
(vs. force). 

Undue informality toward the audience may make you sound 
ridiculous, particularly if you happen to be an educated person 
and yet clutter up your remarks with pseudo-slang. But the other 
extreme is bad, also. Avoid the elevated style of orations or the 
technical vocabulary of lectures on complicated subjects. 

Good conversational language is highly personal. It abounds in 
“I,” “you, 1 ” and "we." Be sure, however, that you distinguish per- 
sonal narrative from egotistical display. 

Colloquial language is usually made up of simple words. Win- 
ston Churchill, probably the greatest orator of this generation, in- 
clines to simple Anglo-Saxon and Biblical words. Note these il- 
lustrations: 

The day will come when the joybells will ring again throughout 
Europe, and when victorious nations, masters not only of their foes but 
of themselves, vail plan and build in justice, in tradition, and in free- 
dom a house of many mansions where there will be room for all. (Jan. 
20, 1940) 

Let us therefore brace ourselves to our duties and so bear ourselves 
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reporter, with all the virtues of a good journalist and with none 
of the faults. What will he some of those virtues? You will de- 
cide in advance to make the interview brief. The interviewee is 
a busy man (or woman). You will not impose on him even if he 
seems to have plenty of time. ( Great people frequently give an 
impression of leisureliness. ) You will not approach him until you 
are well grounded in the subject. You will already have covered 
materials easily obtainable elsewhere. You will not expect him 
to give you again the lecture he handed to his students an hour 
previously (you are not a member of this class and naturally did 
not attend ) . Rather you will frame certain intelligent questions 
relating to specific matters that can be answered briefly. You 
will, however, keep the line of your inquiry flexible so as to fol- 
low any important clue of direction that opens. During the meet- 
ing you will not cower as a sycophant nor yet pose as a breezy 
person of parts. You will keep your poise and seem to be in no 
hurry. You will have the manners of any good conversationalist 
—that is, you will be a good listener. You will inquire both about 
special facts, and seek Iris opinion about those facts. You will be 
interested in the source of any materials he may recommend. If 
he offers to lend you a book, thank him, but accept the loan only 
if you are desperate (and you never are). Make only mental 
notes, but immediately after leaving the room, jot down what you 
have been told. 

Interviewing is an art in itself and may well be practiced for its 
own sake. In this instance, however, you are to follow it as a 
valuable experience in adding to your stock of accurate informa- 
tion and to your good judgment concerning a subject on which 
you propose to speak ten days later. 

Reading as a Source of Materials 

If we have had a New Deal in speechmaking and listening, par- 
ticularly since the advent of radio, we have also had a kind of 
golden age of miscellaneous reading, if not of literature. Lino- 
types and similar inventions, together with the spread of general 
education, partly explain this multiplication of printed matter. 
Lincoln, in his Indiana and Illinois boyhood and young manhood, 
had comparatively few books. He mulled over the Kentuckij Pre - 
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that, if the British Empire and its Commonwealth last for * thousand 
years, men will say, “This was their finest hour! (June 18, 1940) 

Speakers, like writers, are guilty of overrepetition of words and 
ohrases Although repetition is more necessary m speakm 0 than 
Kng"tuden g t speakers usually repeat the same words mount- 
onously. The consent resort to the same word m a single speech 
is *e result of a barren vocabulary. If, then, you intend L to . give 
variety' and, freshness to your oral style, you will concentrate on 
wnonyms and antonyms" Roget’s Thesaurus of Eng l^Wors 
Z P Cases is excellent for this purpose as is Webster s D'ctwn- 
ary of Synonyms, and Femald’s English Synonyms. 

Originality 

Orivinality in speaking is a problem of expressing your ideas m 
a coXatL ofxvords slighdy different from those used a md- 
L/ to” by other speakers in a million other speeches. Why 
do we use hackneyed terms and quotations? Some speaker 
a word or phrase that catches on like a poprfar so g. H 
whole mobs of subsequent speechmakers appropriate the catch) 
Teto Tire result: Listeners by and by refuse to react to the W 
familiar phrasing. Originally the slogan was excehe 
verse, “rtarerica is a land of opportunity, was Thomas Parn^s 
coinave. This sentence has been quoted too often. L > 

Zlse°to use your favorite quotations from Longfellow, Shakes 
Xe, and U„ the Bible lead you to substitute for the familiar 
-massages others less well known to the audience. 

Debaters, coloring their language after & at ° f^° ere ^ re w e 
talk about “honorable opponents, I have pro ^ 
still maintain,” and “I wish to prove three points. Ifyoudeba , 

avoid such lists of prohibited terms. _ „ arnnfl i«m ora- 

Similarly, public speakers in general especially c fip o 
tors and the speakers who introduce them, use sue „ 

words and phrases as the following: “It gives me : great p > ^ 

"we are assembled,” “it is an honor for me t0 addreSS /^ is is { 
friends,” ‘last but not least/’ “in conclusionlet me say & 
new day,” “tlie immortal Shakespeare, The Good Look, 
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distinguished guest ” “in the last analysis,” “we are proud of our 
country,” “youth has its responsibilities,” "it is of vital impor- 
tance,” “the postwar world,” “this is an age of transition.” 

Many of these sentiments are highly patriotic, philosophical, or 
religious. But can they not be put in slightly different words? 
Use Roget, Fernald, Webster. Read aloud again Winston 
Churchill and Woodrow Wilson. Become more critical of your 
own vocabulary. Doing these things will enable you to give a 
more effective three-minute extempore speech. 

Connotation 

In order to hold attention and to sustain interest you will need 
to be both clear and vivid. Vividness will add impressiveness to 
your remarks. Especially if you wish your listeners to accept 
your belief, to take action, or to feel deeply concerning a subject, 
you will adopt the language of emotion and imagination. Wood- 
row Wilson, asking Congress to declare war on Germany, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, asking for a similar declaration against Japan in 
December, 1941— these were occasions that evoked such language. 
In these speeches you will be more than likely to find words that 
suggest color, sound, movement, and figures of speech, the marks 
of connotative language. 

Figurative language, by no means tire exclusive property of 
poets and orators, is a justifiable means of accomplishing practi- 
cal speaking ends. Appropriate figures of speech are almost in- 
dispensable elements in lively oral composition. Inaptly used, 
they fall flat. Rightly expressed, tire simile (comparison of one 
object or idea with another object or idea of different kind or 
quality), metaphor (direct identification of tire objects, ideas, or 
relationships under comparison), personification, and analogy 
(extended comparisons between objects or relationships), make 
ideas clear and emphatic and, in addition, sometimes furnish con- 
vincing evidence. 

Connotative language, then, must reveal rather than conceal 
meanings; tire implied or elaborated comparison or contrast must 
be clearly expressed. The purpose in using connotative language 
is to illustrate tire unknown by tire known. The comparisons you 
use, therefore, must be appropriate and tire illustrations, familiar. 
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Note the effectiveness of each of the following figures: 

Hitlerism, like any other form of crime or disease, can grow from 
the evil seeds of economics as well as from military feudalism. 
— F. D. Roosevelt 

We Americans have learned that we cannot dig a hole deep enough 
to be safe from predatory animals.— F. D. Roosevelt 

Even the original third partner, Mussolini, is by now merely a silent 
partner, a kind of burned-out satellite helplessly held to its appointed 
course by solar Berlin.— Carlton J. H. Hayes 

Time has marched on, and any statesman who tries to put back the 
hands of the clock courts disaster.— Eduard Benes 

We torpedoed the London Economic Conference.— Wendell L. 
Willkie 

They tossed it [the French fleet at Toulon] Into the scales of our com- 
mon victory like a condemned man s airy flip of a cigarette.— John W. 
Vandercook 

Because the lanterns of Lidice have been blacked out, a flame has 
been lit which can never be extinguished.— Wendell L. Willkie 

Those African mosquitoes come in with a fighter escort.— Bob Hope 

Individual words, too, are relatively denotative or connotative. 
Select those that have definite suggestiveness along with their lit- 
eral associations. Consider the varied connotations of the follow- 
ing words of a common group: talker, speaker, orator, lecturer, 
elocutionist, debater, spouter, speechifier, chatterer, discussionist. 

Illustration 

Your concreteness and connotation often depend on your use 
of general and specific illustration. Illustrations may be specific 
instances and cases, such as those used for evidence and argu- 
ment; literal and figurative analogies; short anecdotes, either fac- 
tual or purely fictional; brief allegories ( expanded analogies that 
point a moral). 

1. Make the illustrations sufficiently numerous to sustain interest. 

2. Avoid making them a substitute for ideas. Sometimes speakers 
lose their ideas in a welter of “stories.” 

3. Make them pertinent to your ideas and theme. 

4. Keep them well wi thin your own experience and that of the audi- 
ence. 
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Sentence Structure in Speech Composition 

What we have said about the principles and methods of word 
usage applies also to the larger units of composition— to phrases, 
clauses, sentences, and paragraphs. Sentences, for example, exist 
to secure maximum listener economy of attention, to clarify 
thinking. 

Accuracy 

Sentences should be faithfully patterned after the speakers 
idea. A sentence should be so composed that the listeners regard 
it as a unit. Obviously, then, statements foreign to the immedi- 
ate thought should be avoided or relegated to other sentences. 
To start your radio speech as one talker did, by saying, “America 
needs to establish government ownership of its railroads at once 
and to control its labor forces” is not only bad radio technique 
because of its introduction of a double idea, but it is likewise bad 
thinking. The characteristic fault of younger speakers is their 
habit of coining long compound sentences in which statements 
are strung together with many “ands” and “buts” and “sos.” 

In the interest of logical simplicity, you will examine your own 
oral habits, will check for any long, straggling compound sen- 
tences, and deliberately cultivate simple structure. 

Incoherence resulting from faulty sentence structure is another 
way of developing inaccuracy of meaning. The student is 
strongly urged to review any standard text on English grammar 
for instruction in correct sentence formation. 

The problem of coherence persists also within the larger units 
of discourse. Numerous transitional, summarizing and introduc- 
tory sentences are needed. Student speakers fail markedly in ap- 
preciating the value of such linking elements. Radio speakers, 
unable to supplement their remarks by bodily movements, must 
be especially alert in using devices to bind their ideas together. 
The radio moderator for a discussion program, for example, intro- 
duces the subject with pertinent explanation. As speakers in turn 
appear, he carefully identifies each and his ideas not only before 
but immediately after each speaker talks. At the conclusion of 
the program, he gives appropriate concluding, summarizing, and 
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interpretative remarks. What he does for the entire series of 
speeches, each performer should do with equal clarity for his own 
contribution. The same care with which you use linking devices 
for coherence should apply to all discussional speeches and occa- 
sions. 

Force 

Sentences in oral discourse should be so organized as to impress 
through force or mass. To secure such emphasis place important 
ideas in separate sentences. Break up long sentences. Vary the 
structure. Omit “there is” and similar colorless phrases. Place 
strong words at the beginning and end of sentences. Use the ac- 
tive voice. Chop out the gerundive constructions; use balanced 
and parallel structure. 

Sentence Variety 

Expositional and argumentative speaking is less likely to in- 
corporate a wide variety of sentence forms than is more imagina- 
tive prose, as in oratory. All speakers, nevertheless, will fare 
more agreeably if they will consciously apply the principle of 
variety. 

Sentence Length. Prefer short sentences to long ones. Simple 
sentence structure is more easily apprehended than is tire com- 
pound or complex form. You should make a particular effort to 
put any highly important idea in a brief sentence. Speakers some- 
times unconsciously rely on vocal inflection and gesture to com- 
pensate for any involved structures. Gesture and vocal pauses, 
however, are no substitute for simple orderly sentences. Beware, 
however, of a choppy style resulting from too many, too short 
sentences. Such sentence movement is unrhythmical. An arti- 
ficial regularity or simplicity of sentence construction may de- 
stroy the spontaneity of your style. So vary the sentence length 
sensibly. * ° 

Sentence Order, What of the loose, balanced, parallel, and pe- 
riodic structure? Most of your sentences consist of subject and 
predicate-in that order. Conversation is often so constructed. 
But tlie construction used to effect maximum comprehension may 
also produce maximum dullness. Tty occasionally to reverse the 
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order and use the periodic structure. Increased suspense and 
accelerated movement are the result. You may argue thus: “The 
people of the United States would be divided if the war aims and 
peace aims were discussed at this time. I am inclined to agree 
with you up to a certain point.” Probably recasting would ex- 
press the idea more vigorously: “If war aims and peace aims were 
discussed now— beyond the ordinary war aims of licking the en- 
emy— it might divide the people. I am inclined to think you are 
right about it.” 

The balanced structure gives emphasis through contrast, and 
the occasional use of this type of sentence variety is justified. 
Here are a few examples: “We must hope for the best; we must 
look for the worst.” “He talks isolation; he votes intervention.” 
“If we win this war, we shall liberate many nations; if we lose, we 
shall enslave ourselves.” Frequent use of balanced expression is 
bad; spontaneous example of antithesis is now and then welcome. 

Sentence Purpose or Aim. Sentences are constructed rhetori- 
cally to inform (declarative), command (imperative), to inquire 
(interrogative), or to exclaim (exclamatory). 

The question form helps to keep listeners more alert. Every 
speaker knows the value of asking questions (even if he allows 
no one except himself to answer them ) . Interrogations, to create 
suspense, to secure tire implied answer, to introduce or conclude 
a paragraph of information, should be frequent. 

Imperative sentences, too, are in order, such as, “Go to South 
America! What do you find?” “Listen! I stated that our aim 
was to lower the tariff.” “Consider the program of democracy!” 
“Tell me what this government is trying to do with its labor 
policyl” , 

Thus a good principle in oral composition is to state your point 
as accurately as you can, and to do so by syntax as well as by 
word selection. An equally sound procedure is to weld your 
ideas together by sentences that grammatically or rhetorically do 
more than merely follow on the heels of each other in an uninter- 
rupted series of subjects and predicates in that sequence. 

Methods of Improving Oral Language Usage 

What specifically can you do to have at your disposal an ample 
vocabulary? Your problem is, first, to become more familiar with 
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Ideas and Organization: Dividing 
the Subject 


Organization, an Aid to Effective Speaking 

Why not simply get all your ideas together on a scrap of paper 
and hand them out as the spirit moves you? The answer is obvi- 
ous. Organization will help both the audience and you. System- 
atic structure will give unity, order, emphasis to the whole speech. 
Listeners like unity of idea and mood. They take pleasure in 
some evidence of symmetry. It makes for greater economy of at- 
tention and ease of comprehension. Such orderly sequence of 
ideas will carry the listener along with a minimum of distraction. 
He will have minimum mental and emotional confusion and max- 
imum response to what he hears and sees. Furthermore, the 
prominence attached to certain topics and subtopics, through the 
space and position you give to them, will help the listener to dis- 
tinguish more easily what is worth remembering. Critics of your 
speaking will no doubt give more credit to your speeches if they 
are well-constructed. 

In addition to this economy of attention from your audience, 
this well-established structure will give better order to your own 
thinking as you prepare and later deliver the speech. Your very 
effort to assemble and relate your items will challenge your think- 
ing. Furthermore, a convenient framework for your talk will not 
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excellent. Crabbe’s English Synonyms, Antonyms, and Preposi- 
tions, . Smith’s Synonyms, Discriminated, Soule’s Dictionary of 
English Synonyms have long been recognized as important helps. 
But above all, get a good dictionary and use it at every turn. The 
results will tell favorably in your speaking skill. 


PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Explain specifically what is included in the concept of ‘language” as 

one of the chief elements of speech. (This is a project for informal dis- 
cussion, for a short speech, or for a written report, as the instructor may 
indicate.) 1 

2. Explain the differences between written and spoken language. (You 
are to proceed as indicated in Project 1.) 

3. What is style as related to language ? (Proceed as in Projects 1 and 

2 .) 

- ^P eec *k in tlirn > is closely related to the whole mechanism of think- 
ing. Investigate the meaning of this statement and give an oral report 
to the class. (This is an advanced project and requires guidance in special 

readings suggested by the instructor. See also References at the end of 
this chapter.) 

5. Define (compare and contrast) the definitions as given by Webster’s 
T/ie New International Dictionary, The Standard Dictionary, The Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia, and Murrays A New English Dictionary for 
each of the following: (a) semantics, (b) language, (c) referent, (d) per- 
ception, ( e ) style, (/) rhetoric, (g) syllogism. 

6. ‘Verbalization should correspond to the thinking.” Illustrate from 
your observation sections of speeches or conversation that apparently de- 
part from this principle. 

t. V ord symbols enable the listener to construct his thinking pattern.” 
Analyze your thinking as you attended a recent classroom or other lecture, 
o w at extent was the meaning of what you heard obscure to you? What 

a J e e probable reasons for the obscurity? (This project is for informal 
classroom discussion.) 

8. ‘Language meanings are constantly changing.” Illustrate by tracing 
the history of five representative words, for example, (a) radio, ( b ) style, 
(c) closure, ( d ) pedagogue, ( e ) salary. 

9. “Explanation or definition of a word or object is a process of selection 
or abstraction of certain aspects of the referent.” In the five examples of 

• k- i^ nS " " C ^i ^° U se ^ ec ^’ P 0 ^ out the essential qualities or tharacter- 
lstics that are selected; add other characteristics or qualities that might be 
important for the hearer in your college audience. 

10. Discuss each of the following words by comparing it with its repre- 
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"Not Taps but a Reveille,” (c) Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “Fourth Inaugural 
Address,” in Representative American Speeches: 1944-45. 

22. Report concerning the oral style of language of one of the follow- 
ing: (a) Burke’s "Conciliation with America,” ( b ) Macaulay’s “Copy- 
right,” Feb. 5, 1S41, (c) Lincoln’s “Cooper Union Address,” (d) Lin colns 
"Second Inaugural,” (e) Webster’s "Bunker Hill Monument Address,” 
( f ) Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “America Accepts the Challenge,” Dec. 9, 1941. 
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terest them (entertain, amuse, delight), chiefly through narrative, 
dramatic, and descriptive devices; (3) to arouse them to praise or 
blame, usually through your eulogy of an individual, institution, 
idea, or attitude; (4) to convince them of the truth or falsity of 
an idea or attitude; (5) to stimulate them to reflective thinking 
on a problem; (6) to persuade them to follow a given course of 
action; (7) to achieve some combination of these motives. It is 
almost impossible and it certainly is unwise to confine your mate- 
rials to one of these purposes exclusively. They support each 
other. To be sure, you must have a primary aim, such as to in- 
form. But even a short informational talk will register more effec- 
tively if you inject elements of interest, of inspiration, and even of 
conviction. 

Your talk, then, may be an exposition, similar to the speech you 
hear in many a classroom or over the radio; it may be an enter- 
taining talk, similar to addresses sometimes given before luncheon 
clubs or dinners when “high-powered” and strongly partisan no- 
tions are out of order; it may be straight argumentation; it may be 
a persuasive or inspirational address, such as the delivery of a 
school or college oration (of the best type); it may be a direct 
salestalk, in which you try to line up your twenty-five hearers to 
purchase the yearbook; it may be a discussion, in which a prob- 
lem is analyzed and in which reflective thinking, without coercion 
from the group or from any one member, prevails. 

The central aim, if related to the details of the speech,- should 
give it qualities of singleness, clearness, coherence, force, interest, 
plausibility. 

The Controlling Aim and the Purpose Sentence 

Once you have determined your controlling purpose and cen- 
tral idea, you will frame them into a single, specific sentence. To 
illustrate: Your subject is “Youth and voting.” Your topic is “Vot- 
ing for eighteen-year-olds.” Your purpose sentence is “I propose 
to convince you that my state should lower the voting age to 
eighteen.” Note that the sentence both describes the central 
idea of tire speech (voting for eighteen-year-olds) and the spe- 
cific response you hope to get from your audience (conviction or 
agreement with your ideas ). Such a clear-cut statement of what 
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the speaker. Achievement in speaking is not only influenced by 
it, but the study of speech may do much to foster its development. 
Indeed, the effects of speech education upon personality are far 
more important to us in many ways than are the effects of person- 
ality upon speech. 

Speech As Social Force 

Of all definitions of the word personality the one which defines 
personality as “the social force of the individual” is of focal inter- 
est to the student of speech. The word is derived from the Latin 
for mask. Actors of that time used masks to help them portray 
the characters in their plays. They sought to symbolize the roles 
they played by speaking their lines per sonna—i.e., through 
masks, or personalities. 

Is a speaker s personality his own business? Not if he would 
play his role effectively in society. Today we do not commonly 
resort to artificial masks to express ourselves, but we all develop 
habits of expression in communication which play a vital part in 
the effectiveness of our efforts. The shrewd speaker readily 
senses the effects of his attitudes and adjustments on those to 
whom he speaks. If he would make his speech effective, he must 
seek to develop habits of expression which will help him toward 
the accomplishment of his purposes in speaking. It is certainly 
poor persuasion to use language which expresses one set of ideas, 
and then to qualify or deny these ideas by the use of other codes 
of expression which are inconsistent with good language usage. 
This is a form of the practice of double talk. Frequently it occurs 
quite unconsciously. Slips in effective speech adjustments occur 
quite as frequently as slips of the tongue. There are other as- 
pects of this problem which will occur to the careful student, and 
some of them will be discussed in other places in this book. But 
for the time being we are simply making the point that one of the 
most important obligations of the student of speech is the study of 
himself as a person. 

Personality as a Unit 

Auditors commonly react to a speaker as a whole. If some cru- 
cial aspect of speaking performance impresses them negatively, 
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they are likely to find little good in the speaker. When one looks 
for reasons to support a prejudice, it is not difficult to find them. 
On the other hand, if the auditor is favorably impressed with 
what seems to him to be an important characteristic of a speaker, 
he will overlook or ignore much that might otherwise be a cause 
of objection. We may interpret the significance of this social 
phenomenon in speech education as indicating that it is as im- 
portant to improve and capitalize upon what one does well in 
speech, as to correct or eliminate one’s errors or faults. The 
speaker with a relatively good technique may have as much to 
gain from a study of personality as a relatively poor speaker. 

Educational Value of Analysis 

Although the personality of the speaker functions as a unit in 
the social situation, it is desirable for us, in the interests of educa- 
tion, to analyze this complex subject to determine the many spe- 
cific factors which may make for success or failure. Personality 
is not something we have, or do not have, but a combination of 
many aptitudes, traits, and habits which we possess in greater or 
lesser amounts. One’s speaking personality may or may not be 
characteristic of his general level of achievement. For example, 
a person may lack confidence in himself, and therefore, be uneasy 
in almost all social situations. His nervousness in a public speak- 
ing performance may be but a characteristic of a general tend- 
ency to emotionality. On the other hand, he may be quite confi- 
dent and poised in most forms of social activity in which he 
engages, but struck with a case of jitters when he has to make a 
public speech. It is both possible and useful for us to consider 
personality in terms of general levels of achievement, and in terms 
of the variability of performance from situation to situation and 
from time to time. 

Human Nature Can Be Changed 

Most of the factors of personality with which we are concerned 
in speech education can be modified by learning. One’s person- 
ality may seem to him to be natural, but much that is important 
in this human nature is subject to modification. It is no mere ac- 
cident that dogs which are given certain types of training by the 
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These divisions include (1) the chronological, (2) the topo- 
graphical, (3) the definitional, (4) the classificational, (5) the logi- 
cal, (6) the psychological, (7) the problem solution, and (8) the 
composite. These methods are convenient for your working pur- 
poses. They are the types of division used by all speakers and 
writers. May we illustrate how you may apply each. 

1. Method of Chronology ( Time Order). Here your divisions 
become merely those of periods in history or biography. Your 
topic, let us say, is “Final combat operations of the United States 
Navy in the Pacific during the Second World War.” Your points 
would include (a) the capture of Iwo Jima (March, 1945); ( h) 
assault on Okinawa and its capture (April, May, June, 1945); (c) 
pre-invasion operations against Japan (July, August, 1945); ( d ) 
surrender and occupation of Japan (September, 1945). We eas- 
ily understand and follow such time-sequence treatment. Even 
when the main pillars of the talk classify the topics otherwise, the 
subdivisions often are developed by this chronological method. 

2. Topographical or Space Method. This method of division is 
preferred by those who try to interest an audience through de- 
scription or narrative. Those lecturers and other speakers who 
describe people, places, and incidents do so from the angle of 
physical position. “My airplane trip from Chicago to Iowa City,” 
one clear June day, referred to the view of Lake Michigan, of the 
approaching Mississippi, of Clinton, Iowa, and a few minutes 
later, of the State University of Iowa. 

3. Method of Definition. This method of approach explains a 
term, in this case the chief idea of the talk as embodied in the 
purpose sentence. It consists of answering such questions as, 
“What is a liberal arts education?” “What is American humor?” 
‘What is communism?” Definitions may be developed by stating 
the general class into which the subject for interpretation falls, 
and then pointing out the differences between tiffs subject and 
all others in the same class. 

Thus your procedure in organizing a speech of definition is to 
give an explanation of the general characteristics of the term or 
word and then to distinguish it from other related ideas or terms. 
This distinction is made by (a) pointing out comparisons and con- 
trasts, ( b ) placing the term in a continuum or series, (c) enumer- 
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army respond by developing viciousness. The same thing was 
true for the Nazi soldier. Survival value in those situations de- 
pended upon the development of a certain type of personality. 
Objectives in speech education are different, but the same princi- 
ples can be applied. Many of the traits of personality which 
make for effective speech may seem unnatural for the student at 
first for he has not mastered them as habits or skills. If he is 
willing to carefully define his objectives and to apply himself dili- 
gently to their development, he may reasonably expect to develop 
the new traits which are needed. "Who by taking thought can 
add one cubit to his stature?” was not written of mans person- 
ality. 


Speech Processes 

Although our principal concern in this chapter is not with the 
other speech processes, some of their more general relationships 
to the speech personality may be noted. All four physical a 
butes of voice-quality, force, pitch, and rate-may reflect in some 
measure the general adjustments of the speaker. Posture, respon- 
siveness, and physical expression often reveal the characteristic 
personal tensions of the speaker. The quality, precision, and 
vigor of language go far toward giving insight mto the speaker a 
a man. Since experiences, ideas, and habits of thinking are in- 
herently individualistic, speech materials always tell us something 
about the man who uses them. To the speaker who says it you 
will pardon the personal illustration . . . ” one is inclined to re- 
mark, “If you haven’t anything worth while to give us, you mig 
as well keep quiet.” The classical rhetorical principles of ethical 
proof direct the speaker to so adjust himself that he encourages 
favorable response of his auditors to him as a speaker and as 
person. The consideration of the means throug w ic 
speaker as a personality may improve his speaking tec ques 
thus seen to be an ancient and honorable procedure. 


Speech Purposes 

An analvsis of the purposes for which men speak reveals some 
interesting differences in personality. Although no attemp 
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made to classify all such purposes, some of the more common mo- 
tives are: 

1. To show off, appease pride, defend the self, attract attention, hear 
ones voice. 

2. To avoid action, to substitute speech for action. 

3. To relieve personal feelings, to get rid of tension (usually visceral 
or thoracic). 

4. To confuse others, to distract attention from purpose or act. To 
cover up or conceal reaction, to falsify facts. 

5. To stir up an auditor, to get a “rise' from him, to cause him to 
think for himself. 

6. To facilitate the enjoyment of pleasant social contacts. 

7. To share or cooperate in the solution of common problems. 

8. To inform, clarify, explain, or instruct. 

9. To influence, control, or dominate others for socially desirable or 
ulterior purposes by convincing and motivating them. 

Some of these purposes will be recognized at once as desirable, 
others, as illegitimate or, at best, permissible only in limited situa- 
tions. The motive with which a man speaks is often a very im- 
portant factor in interpreting the meaning of what is said. The 
student of speech must learn to look to his motives in developing 
habits of speech which are socially defensible. Unless one ac- 
cepts without qualification the theory that the speaker should 
always adjust to and appease his auditors, he will of course not 
always try to please them. This is sometimes the most effective 
manner of serving one’s auditors. On the other hand, it is 
equally important to avoid unnecessary antagonism. To cause 
one’s auditors to be angry, even momentarily, ordinarily creates 
a tremendous handicap. 

Traits of the Speech Personality 

Intelligence 

It might be assumed on theoretical grounds that one’s achieve- 
ment in speaking would be closely related to his general ability or 
intelligence. Speaking is such a complex process, however, that 
this relationship appears to hold true onlv to a moderate extent. 
In a group containing persons who vary from each other over a 
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litical effects of such participation. Economic effects, converted 
into a sentence, would be somewhat as follows: “Participation 
would enable the United States and other nations to elevate their 
standards of living and strengthen their economic security.” This 
topic statement in turn would yield such subpropositions as, 
“Such participation would enable the United States to lower the 
tariff barriers.” “It would enable us to establish a workable sys- 
tem of international currency.” “It would enable us to control 
the production and distribution of food, manufactured goods, and 
raw materials.” Similarly the “political-military effects” would 
be reduced to a sentence, or series of sentences, which, in turn, 
would be phrased into appropriate secondary issues. 

5. Logical ( Cause-and-effect ) Method. Here we look at the 
causes and results of an event, situation, or condition. We ask, 
“What prior facts, movements, factors, or events explain or partly 
explain a given result?” We also ask, “What subsequent facts, 
movements, factors, or events follow as a consequence of a given 
event, situation, or condition?” These causes or results, in turn, 
may be classified as economic, political, or otherwise. 

This attempt to divide and organize material on the basis of 
causation or logic is exceedingly difficult but is found in all argu- 
mentative, discussional, or persuasive speeches. You will find it 
easy to assume that certain events which precede other events are 
all causally connected. The problem in such a division of mate- 
rials is to make sure that such causal connection does exist, and 
that it has an important or determining effect on the alleged re- 
sults. 

Illustrative of such a method of division is the organization of a 
talk on “Labor’s place in American industry.” A purpose sentence 
might read: “I propose to show that American government after a 
few years will probably be dominated by labor unions.” The 
cause would be “the activities of labor unions,” and the alleged 
results would be “labor government at Washington.” More spe- 
cifically the causes would perhaps include such ideas as ( a ) La- 
bor unions have a large and well-unified organization. ( h ) This 
labor group is bound to have great political power, (c) Other 
groups, including capital, consumers, agriculture, and the old-line 
political parties are not cohesive enough to withstand the pres- 
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wide range of intellectual ability, there will be some correspond- 
ing differences in speaking ability. Even here some highly intel- 
lectual persons will be found to have severe defects of speech. 
Some components of the speech process, such as an individual’s 
vocabulary, are found to correlate very closely with measures of 
his intelligence. Where the range of intellectual ability in a 
group is relatively narrow, and all members represent a fairly 
high level of ability in comparison with the population as a whole 
—as in the typical college speech class— there can be little meas- 
ured relationship between a few short samples of speech and in- 
telligence. Where a considerable number of such samples are 
added together over the period of a college term, the relationship 
becomes somewhat closer, but even then, most indexes of correla- 
tion are not high. The point to be noted here is that among stu- 
dents of the typical college class in speech, differences in speech 
achievement are to be traced primarily to factors in personality 
other than intelligence. What some of those differences are shall 
be our next consideration. 

Social Behavior 

One of the experimentally verified traits of personality related 
most closely to recognized speech skill has been variously called 
sociality, social intelligence, or social behavior. Where the indi- 
vidual selects his preferred environment, and the environment in 
turn selects the individual for further experience, the amount of 
speech experience the individual has had provides an index of his 
social behavior. Individuals with extensive speech experience 
demonstrate greater achievement in speech than do individuals 
with meager experience. The good speaker is sensitive to his lis- 
teners, becomes readily aware of their reactions, and adjusts to 
them; the speaker lacking in social sensitivity rushes blindly 
ahead in pursuit of his own ideas or purposes, and the reactions of 
his auditors seem to be of little concern to him. The speaker who 
finds it difficult to look at his auditors cannot be expected to 
achieve a very satisfactory adjustment to them. If the speaker 
has spent his time with people and knows a great many of them, 
he ordinarily likes them; he studies them and develops methods 
for getting along with persons of different types in different situa- 
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Your framework for the talk may consist of such statements as: 
“Present events threaten your best welfare, your happiness, your 
pocketbook, your very physical security.” “It is your patriotic 
duty to adopt this program.” “Your own prestige and self-respect 
will be strengthened if you adopt this program.” “Your sense of 
Justice will lead you to accept this point of view.” “Your sense of 
indignation will lead you to action in this case.” “You need this 
proposal; its possession will give you much satisfaction; the finan- 
cial means of securing it will not be a burden to you.” Such topic 
statements as these may all be incorporated in a single talk. De- 
tail under these captions can be worked out according to one of 
the patterns recommended above— time order, space order, or 
cause-and-effect. 

This method seemingly subordinates or avoids the logical or 
mechanical structure of the typical speech. At first examination 
the performance may seem disorganized. Upon closer view, how- 
ever, the materials fall into sequence. The binding principle, 
however, is one of motivative appeals. 

Important speeches by national leaders and by courtroom 
speakers have sometimes used this psychological plan of organiza- 
tion. The method was illustrated by President Roosevelt in his 
war address before a joint session of Congress on Dec. 8, 1941. 
The opening statement was that “Yesterday, Dec. 7, 1941— a date 
which will five in infamy— die United States was suddenly and 
deliberately attacked by the naval and air forces of the Empire of 
Japan.” Then followed a detailed listing of those “infamies” of 
the twenty-four hour period. Facts were listed to convince us 
of “infamies.” The point of the speech was reserved for the clos- 
ing sentence: “I ask that the Congress declare that since the un- 
provoked and dastardly attack by Japan on Sunday, Dec. 7, 1941, 
a state of war has existed between the United States and the Jap- 
anese Empire.” 

Such a plan will be somewhat difficult for you to follow unless 
you are an old hand with audiences; you will probably content 
yourself with the other methods recommended. We are includ- 
ing this pattern here so that you will be aware that experienced 
speakers use it, and so that it may explain the governing idea of 
many a seemingly loosely organized address. 
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occasions when these conditions do not prevail. Effective speak- 
ing requires energy, and anyone who hopes to do his best should 
not handicap himself unnecessarily by wasting energy. The 
person who does not leam to order his use of energies effectively 
rather than dissipate them haphazardly on chance motivations, 
cannot hope to function at his maximum capacity. The failure 
to use energies in spealdng is sometimes related to a psychological 
tendency to rationalize indifference by the use of such negative 
speech conventions as “Empty barrels make the most noise,” or 
“One should not make himself conspicuous in a public situation.” 
Such rationalizations, however, can only reflect ones failure to 
appreciate the need for the use of energies for effective speaking. 

Self-sufficiency 

Effective spealdng is reflected by the personality which has a 
reasonable amount of self-sufficiency or independence in thinking 
and adjustments. While, as we have seen, the speaker must be 
sharply sensitive to his audience, he must also have sufficient 
knowledge of what he is doing and such confidence in his own 
ability to do a reasonably good job that he does not obviously so- 
licit audience approval for his speaking. He should have the abil- 
ity to do his job with a sense of impulsiveness and abandon which 
suggests that he has not plumbed the depths of his capacity. 
While he should be alert and make a reasonable effort to reconcile 
signs of opposition from his audience, he must be able to rise 
above such distractions, or inhibit them as stimuli which keep him 
from doing his best. The speaker should be willin g to stand or 
fall on the merits of his work. 

The beginning speaker should be particularly careful not to 
misinterpret signs he may get from his audience. In many cases 
responses of auditors, which may be interpreted as indications of 
disapproval of the speaker, are really motivated by stimuli over 
which he has no control whatsoever. Poor speakers are more sus- 
picious of the responses of their auditors than are good speakers. 
In fact the auditor’s evaluation of a speaker generally approxi- 
mates the evaluation which the speaker suggests that he has of 
himself. Most audiences in the formal speaking situation want 
the speaker to succeed. They are pulling for him. They want to 
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f, et . somethin g worth while from the meeting, as indicated by 
their presence. The speaker is most apt to give them what they 
want if he forgets himself and speaks from the depths of his heart 
andfrspreparation. If he interrupts the business at hand to sig- 

, n f . th ^ How am 1 doin g ? ” question to his audience, he is more 
likely than not to get an unfavorable response. 

Of course the speaker whose self-sufficiency is so great that he 
professes utter disregard for the audience, whose egotism oozes 
contempt and condescension upon his auditors, is in need of the 
development of traits of humility and social consideration. A 
common fear of student speakers is that if they express them- 
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good taste m this respect, he is more likely to create an effect of 
a bluff in overcompensation for some felt inferiority than of a real 
superiority complex as such. 

A sophomoric attitude in which the speaker has merely failed 
to differentiate being smart from being a smart alec is not to be 
aken too seriously. The normal course of tire bumps of life will 
or manly soon take such bumptiousness from the inexperienced, 
lew are the circumstances, indeed, when a speaker can allow 
himself to become angry or sarcastic with his audience. Al- 
iough he may feel that he has a most justifiable cause-or unless 
he is faced with a situation where the most he can hope for is the 
wrnning of a battle of attitudes through getting “tough’ -he will 

mt na H y / CCOmpIiSl V mOSt by h ° Idin S his tem P er and working 
patiently to win over his auditors. ..This technique of “blood and 

gu s mjght be called “how to make enemies and to be ignored by 
people While auditors will sometimes relish name calling ap^ 
phed to their common devils, the speaker who turns the trick 
upon them cannot expect to get much from them in cooperation. 
Ihe techniques of conciliation as a form of persuasion will be dis- 
cussed more fully in another chapter. 
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Divide so That the Representative Parts or Elements of the Field 
Are Covered 

In inspecting the possibilities of your subject, you should list 
all the important topics. Make your survey inclusive. Such pro- 
cedure is usually called formal or logical analysis since it aims at 
completeness. The divisions thus singled out should together 
cover satisfactorily the entire subject. Do the topics listed above, 
fairly represent the chief factors explaining the 110 days’ struggle 
of 1898? We might add other items, such as “manifest destiny,” 
“the blowing up of the battleship Maine.” In general, however, 
the causes enumerated above are fairly comprehensive. 

Does the application of such a principle imply that you will 
then deal with every phase? Not at all. The limitations of time, 
the occasion, interests and needs of the audience, and your own 
knowledge of a special division will lead you to concentrate on 
certain aspects. The analysis, nevertheless, should be thorough 
enough to give you insight into the general subject. In the end, 
you may decide to do as one student did for the topic above— to 
dwell on “yellow journalism” as a “major” cause of that one-sided 
war. 

Divide so That One Subdivision Does Not Equal the Whole 
Subject 

In the example above, point eight, “events leading up to the 
war,” really coincides with the title or general topic sentence. 
Often student speakers incorrectly incorporate a point that is 
tantamount to the whole. 

Usually Divide so That You Have at Least Two and Probably 
Not More Than Four or Five Main Headings or Parts 

Obviously, you have no genuine analysis or divisions if your 
headings are limited to one. In delivery you may, to be sure, say: 
“In my treatment of this issue, I have time to consider one angle 
only.” In such case, however, you will invariably find at least 
two points suggested by the one proposition you prefer to talk 
about. If the purpose sentence or theme in your organization is 
followed by only one “main head,” you are obviously drawing an 
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Objectivity 

The good speaker seeks to develop and maintain an attitude of 
objectivity toward himself, his purposes, and his performance. It 
is sometimes uncritically stated that the speaker should not be 
sensitive. To the extent that this is true, it applies only to that 
frustrating, bewildering, emotional sensitivity in which an indi- 
vidual becomes disorganized and flies to pieces in the face of the 
situation in which he has not learned to see himself objectively. 
When the term is used in the sense of intellectual sensitivity, to 
indicate the ability to face a problem squarely, to take into ac- 
count all the important factors recognized in the situation, and to 
meet it with carefully analyzed and logically developed plans, it 
is a trait much to be desired in the speaker. Contrary to the oft 
expressed wish, many people really do not want to see themselves 
as others see them. Such persons have not learned to accept crit- 
icism calmly. They go to pieces emotionally just when they most 
need to keep a clear head if they are to meet the situation intelli- 
gently. They withdraw unto themselves and shut out critical 
awareness of objections by indulging in an orgy of emotional be- 
havior. 

Criticism may be taken personally” rather than in application 
to the matter at hand. Speech criticism is often of a type that 
easily may be taken for personal criticism. Pear think s this prob- 
lem of sufficient importance to take almost an entire chapter in 
his book. The Psychology of Effective Speaking , 1 to explain that 
criticism of the voice should not be taken personally. The devel- 
opment of habits of good speech and of a sound personality may be 
likened in this respect to the process of tempering steel. The vil- 
lage blacksmith tempered his steel by heating it in the forge until 
it was white hot, pounding it out between the cold, hard steel of 
his hammer and his forge, and then plunging it into a pail of cold 
water. He earned this process through not once, but again and 
again. Eventually he had a piece of steel that would hold the 
finest edge that could be desired. The student of speech, who in 
class is willing to put himself through an analogous process, may 

1 T. H. Pear, The Psychology of Effective Speaking. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., London, 1933. 
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expect to come out with a tempered objectivity which should en- 
able him to meet most life situations calmly and with poise. If 
criticism is warranted, it can be accepted with thanks. If it is un- 
warranted, one will know that he need not pay undue attention 
to it. 

Sincerity 

When one inquires about personality traits desirable in a 
speaker, he is often told that the speaker should be sincere. No 
intelligent person of Western culture would deny that sincerity 
and its sister virtue, honesty, are desirable traits of character. 
How are we to tell when a speaker is honest and sincere? The 
best answer probably is that in many cases we cannot. The “wolf 
in sheep’s clothing” is a well-known concept and sometimes the 
fraud and deception are not immediately apparent. It is some- 
what easier to answer the question: Under what conditions is a 
speaker detected as dishonest and insincere? Naturally, detec- 
tion is easiest when the disguise is imperfect and can therefore be 
penetrated and interpreted for what it is. We have already seen 
that in speaking we talk with many tongues. It takes a clever 
actor indeed to marshall them all so consistently that they all say 
precisely the same thing. This is a difficult task even when the 
speaker is not distracted with the necessity of avoiding detection. 
When he is, a shifty eye becomes a clue to shifty character. 

A very significant problem of personal adjustment arises from 
the speech of the individual who is honest and sincere, but whose 
command of words or of speaking techniques is so inadequate that 
he cannot express his ideas and beliefs with frankness and con- 
sistency. Demosthenes said, "An orator is a good man speaking.” 
The beginning student should be aware of the necessity of mak- 
ing an effort to reveal in his speaking the best that is in him . 

Leadership 

The good speaker is quite similar in personality to the executive 
and the leader. The trend of research on these achievements of 
human behavior reveals them also to be the product of combina- 
tions of traits. The executive and the leader, especially of intel- 
lectual groups, is first of all a well-rounded individual. He has 
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Divide Each General Head into Suitable Subheads 

My suggestion here is that you should not stop with the two or 
three main divisions, but should go on to list specific subheadings. 
For example, the “Spanish exploitations of Cuba” could well be 
resolved into several historical units, such as the period from 1873 
to 1883, that from 1883 to 1895, and that from 1895 to 1898. 

Select Those Divisional Topics or Propositions That Will Be Most 
Appropriate for Your Audience Purposes 

Include in your speech those aspects of your subject that are 
important to an understanding of your general purpose, those 
that are most easily comprehended by the group, those that are 
most interesting, those that are most easily remembered. 

Evaluation of Methods of Division 

To check your own progress in handling your ideas so that you 
can most effectively organize them for delivery, you may ask your- 
self these questions: (1) Have I framed my speech purpose in a 
concrete sentence? (2) Have I divided my ideas according to 
the principle of chronology, topography, definition, classification, 
logic, psychology, problem solution, or some combination of 
these? (3) Have I divided each of my points according to one 
principle or point of view? (4) Do any of the parts overlap? 
(5) Are the chief parts of the subject covered? (6) Does any 
one subdivision equal the whole subject? (7) Have I at least two 
but not more than five or six main headings? ( 8 ) Have I stated 
each heading clearly and concretely? ( 9 ) Have I divided each 
main head into suitable subtopics? (10) Have I selected the 
main and minor topics that will be most appropriate for audience 
purposes? 

The rather elaborate advice given in this chapter concerning 
methods of dividing material should be accompanied by your pre- 
view of the structure of a typical speech. The next chapter deals 
with introduction, body, and conclusion. 
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health, emotional maturity, sound reasoning ability, and knows 
how to make adjustments both to his subordinates and to his su- 
periors. Most of his achievements can be developed through ex- 
perience and learning. 

Thinking Processes 

The psychological mechanisms operative in human thinking 
and in related habits of adjustment should be understood by the 
speech student. They exercise a profound influence on an indi- 
viduals efficiency and social relationships. Since inadequacies in 
these matters are often revealed through speech, and since speech 
activities offer an excellent opportunity for practice in the devel- 
opment of useful skills in thinking, the study of thinking should 
be recognized as a focal problem in speech education. It has 
long been common practice in speech courses to devote some 
time to the study of the logic of evidence. While this practice is 
considered highly desirable, it ignores much that is useful to the 
student in a psychological analysis of thinking processes. 

Thinking adjustments, which may be described as sound rea- 
soning, begin with sensitivity to, and awareness of, problems re- 
quiring consideration. Knowledge of one’s environment, experi- 
ence in working with problems, broadening spheres of activity in 
which problems are encountered, training one’s habits of observa- 
tion, development of foresight and habits of anticipation, all 
sharpen the sense of awareness to problems. 

Thinking, Definition and Analysis 

Before you can think constructively about a problem, you must 
clearly define and analyze it This may mean tracing the history 
and background of the problem, determining its causes, analyzing 
it to differentiate its significant and its relatively unimportant as- 
pects, classifying parts and relating the unknown to the known, 
simplifying but avoiding oversimplification, and determining the 
issues to be resolved. 

Thinking and Facts 

Since constructive reasoning is based on information, the care- 
ful thinker seeks facts, data, or evidence with which to plan the 
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The third technique of personality development is the practice 
of desired forms of behavior leading to the desired specific habits 
and skills. Further development of desirable attitudes will accrue 
from the mastery of specific skills. New experiences will clarify 
principles only partially understood at the beginning. The de- 
velopment of knowledge, change in attitudes, and the acquisitions 
of new habits, each acting to facilitate and reinforce the other, 
function together as types of learning. Changes and growth in 
personality are thus seen to be matters of the use of principles and 
methods of learning with which any intelligent student has been 
long familiar. 

No attempt has been made to describe an exact pattern of per- 
sonality to be developed or to assure all readers of success. 
Learning in this field of knowledge is dependent upon the same 
factors operative in other fields. Success will depend upon native 
capacity or aptitudes; die interest of the student in the problem; 
die formation of definite and reasonable goals; the search for ap- 
propriate exercises, methods of practice, and learning experi- 
ences; his willingness to put forth the effort necessary to carry 
through to his goals; and, finally, the intelligent evaluation of 
achievement. The problems of personality development herein 
outlined, moreover, are only a part of the development of general 
speech skill. The student must learn to make his own adaptations 
of these facts and principles to his particular needs as a speaker. 
Reasonable consideration of the points covered, however, should 
make some contribution to that end. 

PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS 

Project 1: Observational Study of the Speech Personality 

Review Chap. 2 and prepare to make a five-minute report on personality 
traits you have observed which influenced the speaking of others. Discuss 
traits which have been helpful as well as detrimental to speech. Prepare to 
discuss the points raised in this chapter as you report. Raise questions 
about points which you believe to need further elaboration. 

Project 2: Autobiographical Report 

Purposes of This Assignment: (1) To develop an objective attitude to- 
ward yourself in speaking; (2) to facilitate control of fear reactions in 
speaking. 
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Speech Material for This Project Should Include: A statement of the 
number of persons in your family and some personality characteristics of 
each. Your childhood interests and ideals, and changes as you have grown 
older. The principal achievements in and outside your school career. Un- 
usual experiences and social contacts which may have infl uenced your per- 
sonality. The use you make of your leisure time. Courses you have liked 
and disliked in school. Your reasons (as clearly as you can state them) for 
wanting a college education. Your principal worries and sensitivities; your 
characteristic emotional moods. An analysis of your various emotional 
reactions before and during your public speeches or other public activities. 

Procedure in Preparing and Presenting This Project: Outline a five-minute 
report for your instructor, in which you will include all factors listed above. 
Prepare the report so that you can present it without use of notes. Antici- 
pate questions and prepare to answer them. 

Facts and Principles Useful in Fulfilling This Assignment: Be frank and 
honest in presenting your life story, and those whose opinion may matter 
will respect you for it. Do not apologize for yourself, for most apologies 
are merely a subconscious request for praise. Be willing to admit mistakes 
or shortcomings as long as you accept them as such. If you can see the 
funny side of your mistakes, so much the better. All human beings have 
emotions and one way to learn to control them is to talk about them. 

Learn to use “I” without the appearance of bragging. Use ordinary tact 
in selecting the incidents of your life story in order to avoid hurting any- 
one s feelings. You can release much tension in talking about your fear 
reactions in the speech situation. Learn to describe and simulate fear symp- 
toms. Learn to relate incidents to reasons or motives for conduct. Try to 
avoid rationalization in statements of reasons for behavior. Beware of a 
tendency to place any blame upon others for your own conduct. Learn to 
make comparisons, contrasts, and explanations without praise or blame. 

Project 3: A Project in the Discussion of Speech Ethics 

Purposes of This Assignment: (1) To develop skill in the socially re- 
sponsible use of speech; (2) to further insight into the ethics of speech 
performance. 

Suggested Subjects for Speeches and Discussion: 

1. The social consequences of misrepresenting a subject in speech. 

2. Prejudice, tolerance, and the speaker’s convictions. 

3. Forms of unethical expression in speech. 

4. Sincerity and "truth” in speeches. 

5. Free speech and social responsibility. 

6. Democracy and free speech. 

7. Ethics in speaking for different purposes. 

8. Speaking to please one's auditors. 

9. Twisted interpretations of speech materials. 

10. Logic and ethics in speech. 
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11. Avoiding the misrepresentation of a subject in speech. 

12. Prevention of the abuse of freedom in forms of social interaction 

other than speech. 

13. My standards for ethical speech. 

14. The marks of a demagogue. 

lo. The “high” pressure salesman. 

16. White and black lies. 

17. Defenses against the unethical speaker. 

15. Ethics in the citation of authority. 

19. The ethics of emotional appeals. 

20. Character and the good speaker. 

21. Ethics and the specific auditors. 

22. Learning to speak in an ethical maimer. 

23. Ethics and speech delivery. 

24. Friendship and honesty. 

25. Ethics and speech standards. 

Procedure: Prepare a five-minute extemporaneous speech on one of 
these topics. As a part of the preparation read at least one general refer- 
ence on the subject of ethics. Talk over your speech ideas with at least one 

friend before you speak. , 

As you listen to the speeches of others make a list of ideas on speech 
ethics (1) which you would like to discuss, and (2) which you believe to 
be worth remembering. Prepare to summarize the discussion of the hour 
at any point by reviewing these ideas. 

Project 4: A Project in the Evaluation of Emotional Thinking 

We have listed below brief descriptions of the speaking or writing of 
;ome types of personalities. Prepare a report in which you identify the 
specific type of thinking involved, and in a sentence suggest the influence 
on speech skill of each example. 

Personalities end Thinking 

1. Tom tries to please his listeners when he speaks. He comments on 
ideas in terms of what other people think. He wears the most widely ad- 
vertised clothes and quotes the doctors in advertisements on what products 
one should use. As John Ruslan has said, “He thinks by infection, catches 
his opinions like a cold.” 

2. Fred knows all the answers to every question. His listening is a 
matter of waiting until he can have his say. His words and manner no 
only close the doors on a subject, they lock the door. After he spea 'S, e 

neighborhood dogs stop barking. , 

3. John is said by some to be very even-tempered. He seldom speaxs 
enthusiastically about anything. He never shows disappointment. e 
would not give advice to another person or protest any statement or ac on 
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will see such a section almost invariably present. Occasionally 
the conclusion seems “tacked on.” But in spite of the over-ex- 
tended endings a final sentence or paragraph by way of summary 
or application helps to round out the speaking performance. An 
abrupt stopping may give the impression of a story without an 
end, a house without a roof, a radio speaker suddenly cut off the 
air. Good advice, then, is: Observe these three general features 
of structure. 

If you adhere to these standard divisions of the speech, how 
much further should you go in dividing and subdividing? It is 
hard to say. Flexibility of structure is the rule. Follow common • 
sense. Over-elaboration of structure may be as bad as disorgan- 
ization. A purely mechanical effect may bore or even annoy 
those trying to look interested. The constant recurrence of “my 
next point is” and “the six phases of the second inquiry will now 
be treated in detail” is a good way to deaden your performance. 

Representative Structure 

Suppose you are to give a simple, three-minute classroom talk. 
You will observe the three divisions. ( Otherwise some observer 
will mark you down for lack of organization. ) Your approach or 
introduction may be only a few carefully prepared sentences. 
Your conclusion, likewise, may consist merely of some simple re- 
mark to clarify or interpret your previous three or four hundred 
words. If your exposition is somewhat longer ( say, five minutes) 
and more formal, you will use more care to integrate the parts by 
obvious framework. If you are to give a short extempore speech 
of three minutes on a topic handed to you a few minutes previ- 
ously, you will usually (1) state the idea as a topic sentence, (2) 
give its meaning (if such is needed), (3) illustrate it from your 
own experience, observation, or knowledge, and (4) reiterate the 
idea in a closing sentence. 

Again you may be called on to talk at a luncheon or dinner. 
You are to be pleasant, fluent, and yet casual. If your dinner 
speech is to be successful, it will move forward without too much 
“firstly” and “secondly.” Yet it will have unity and coherence of 
mood, attained through more subtle means. Other speeches of 
entertainment— those, for example, that relate personal experience 
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unless it bore directly on bis welfare. He doesn’t smile or laugh as other 

men do. . 

4 . Elmer is a chronic reformer. He tries to change everything. He is 
thrown into confusion by sudden requests for information. He changes his 
mind many times in discussion. He is not quite sure what he thinks. 

5. Albert always speaks of anything in terms of its effect upon his work, 
his club, his party, or his country. His loyalties are very intense. He ac- 
quires the speech mannerisms of persons whom he admires. His thinking is 
influenced greatly by what he imagines his heroes would think. 

6. Paul is ready to argue at the drop of any idea. He always finds 
flaws in other people’s thinking, and takes the other side of every question. 
Cooperation is a matter of dominating the actions of others. 

7. George is short and not very strong, but he swaggers and makes him- 
self conspicuous in informal social situations. He talks past the point. He 
goes beyond reasonable expectations to win a point in discussion. 

8. Pete likes to quote his father or childhood teachers on a point. He 
makes simple answers to complex questions. He craves attention and looks 
around for approval when he thinks he has made a good point. 

9. Jim likes to dream, and he often makes suggestions which are too 
impractical to follow. He is superstitious. He likes to theorize about prob- 
lems but avoids talking much about specific examples or using concrete 
words of common experience. 

10. Willie is easygoing around the office, talks very little, and is meek 
when scolded by the boss. At home he is stingy about every penny, brags 
about his importance to die company, and raises a row about anything that 
doesn’t suit him. 

11. Dale doesn’t vote and explains to his friends that all politicians are 
dishonest anyway. When he doesn’t make a contribution to a charitable 
organization, he says it’s because the charity misuses funds. If work isn’t 
finished on time, his explanation is that he does the work of two men 
anyway. 

12. Dave argues against hypocrisy yet turns in his ticket for cash when 
die conductor fails to collect it. He thinks democracy is too ineflacient to 
last long but doesn’t want anyone to tell him what to do about his personal 
affairs. He works in a Federal bureau but believes in states rights. 

13. Oscar doesn’t trust people very much. Other people are jealous of 
him . They don’t cooperate because they want to put him in a bad fight. 
He talks about his ears burning when he comes upon two persons talking 
together. 

14. Leonard is glib. Sure he believes in democracy. We should be- 
lieve in freedom of speech, the press, and religion. More patriotism would 
solve all our problems. Labor troubles are all the result of communism. 
Government bureaus are wasting good tax money. We must have a bal- 
anced budget. 
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15. Ken usually asks what the trouble is all about He tries to find A 
real issues or mam steps to be taken. The background of t-h P in • • 
portmt to him. He talks about various solutions, and the one he'prefm 
He identifies the sources and states facts clearly in drawing concLinm 
He talks about benefits to be derived from the proposal § 
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not structure for its own sake, will guide you in setting up the 
general plan and subdivisions of your talk. 

Organization of the Introduction 

With these suggestions before you, you may plan the introduc- 
tion in some detail. It may be long or short. It may use one or 
more of several varieties of development. Its length, content, 
and general effect will be governed by your specific speaking aims. 
What do you wish to accomplish? In most cases you hope for at 
least thr ee end results: (1) you wish to establish good will be- 
tween the audience and yourself; (2) you wish to give any neces- 
sary explanations or background of your subject; and (3) you 
wish, by implication or direct statement, to make clear your 
theme and your purpose. 

Enlisting Attention and Good Will 

Your initial job is to enlist the attention and good will of audi- 
tors, whether a face-to-face group or radio listeners. At the start 
they are curious about you and your topic; or they are indifferent; 
or they have prejudices against your subject as announced, or 
against you, because you are a Scotchman, or Methodist, or a girl, 
or a mere youth. Perhaps ten other speakers have preceded you. 
Perhaps the room is hot, or the street traffic is noisy. Cicero’s ad- 
vice to the young men of Rome was to “render auditors well dis- 
posed, attentive, teachable.” Cicero might well talk similarly to 
you. 

How can you render your dormitory, classroom, auditorium, or 
committeeroom group attentive and well disposed? The limits of 
this book permit suggestions concerning only a few of the stand- 
ard means of organizing the introduction so as to accomplish a 
satisfactory outcome. 

1. You may begin with a personal reference. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, at Harvard University, did so. 

The last time I attended a ceremony of this character was in the 
spring of 1941 when as Chancellor of Bristol University I conferred a 
degree upon United States Ambassador Winant and in absentia upon 
your President who is here today and presiding over this ceremony. 
The blitz was running hard at that time, and the night before, the raid 
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out of the window, or over the heads of the auditors, leaning back- 
ward with the weight principally on one heel, putting tire hands 
in pockets or behind one’s back, and retreating behind a table or 
speaker’s stand, all represent incipient retreat or flight from the 
unpleasant stimulus. Indirectness of eye contact results from the 
speaker’s feeling that he needs all his powers of concentration to 
recollect and utter what he has to say. If he looks at the audi- 
ence, he anticipates that their reactions will distract him. Most 
physical habits of withdrawal are an attempt at control of random 
activity and relaxation. The speaker senses that physical control 
assists in emotional control. Voluntary relaxation and manipula- 
tion of muscular behavior are aspects of control both of emotional 
and of physical responses. The feeling of the desire to run away 
and to apologize for one's behavior are other characteristics of the 
withdrawal reaction. 

Physiological Reactions 

Pounding of the heart, increase in the rate of heart beat, gasp- 
ing for breath, dry mouth, perspiration, and blushing or blanch- 
ing are the results of changes in physiological processes associated 
with all fear reactions. Fear reactions have biological survival 
value only when they release sufficient energy in the organism for 
struggle or flight. To provide such energy a reflex reaction of the 
organism in fear is to release glycogen (a form of food reserve) 
from the liver into the bloodstream. The use of this energy in- 
volves metabolism or a form of combustion. Metabolic action is 
in turn dependent upon oxygen supplied to the blood by the 
lungs. We gasp for breath when we are afraid, not because we 
have any less air in the lungs than under normal conditions, but 
because we need more. To make use of this energy it must be 
pumped by the heart into the peripheral muscles, legs, aims and 
hands, back, and so forth, and waste materials must be carried 
away. A charge of emotion speeds up heart action in order that 
blood may circulate more rapidly. Tension in the muscles of 
blood vessel walls is relaxed. Warm blood rushes to tire surface of 
the body to rid itself of waste matter through pores of the skin 
and starts perspiration. Blushing or blanching depends upon 
whether the blood is allowed to circulate rapidly close to the sur- 
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are possible for us because we learn them. We have seen also 
that a common aspect of the cultural training of children is the 
encouragement of the inhibition of emotional responses. The abil- 
ity to inhibit emotional responses, then, is a- form of intellectual 
behavior. Achievement in the inhibition of emotional behavior 
is probably dependent upon both the intensity of the emotional 
reaction and the strength of cortical or intellectual resistance to 
the emotion. The two types of behavior in a sense compete for 
control of the organism. If intellectual reactions are to function 
at their best, it would seem necessary to inhibit intense emotional 
reactions. When we find it impossible to inhibit our emotional 
reactions, many of our other capacities for intellectual behavior 
are also seriously interfered with or destroyed. Thus the inabil- 
ity "to think on one's feet,” forgetting what one had intended to 
say, slips of the tongue, the mind going blank, and tire inability to 
control muscular action are traceable directly to the fact that for 
the time being emotional reactions have taken control. To illus- 
trate by analogy, we may say that when tire charges of emotional 
reaction become too great, the cortex blows a fuse, and the lights 
of the intellect go out, or at least become badly short-circuited. 
This situation leads to what we may call the law of stage fright 
control: Anything which may be done to increase the efficiency 
of intellectual activity or to reduce the intensity of emotional re- 
action will help in developing confidence in the speech situation. 
We shall discuss the methods by which this law may be applied in 
a later, more detailed, exposition of procedures in reducing the 
severity of stage fright. 

Voice Reactions 

Nervous reactions in speaking affect voice control in many ways. 
One of the most common effects is to raise the pitch. Since ten- 
sion in the vocal folds is one of the factors determining the pitch 
of the voice, it is easy to see how the stress of emotional reactions 
acts to produce an unusually high pitch. Monotony and harsh- 
ness of voice arise from the difficulty of controlling muscles under 
tension. Weakness or inaudibility of voice in tire person who c an 
scarcely speak above a whisper” when nervous may have some 
physiological foundation in the adjustment of the vocal folds to 
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I came in from Washington to pay you a visit this morning, and I 
want you to accept my presence here as evidence of my deep interest 
in the International Longshoremen’s Association, my admiration for its 
officers, and my deep interest in the promotion of the economic wel- 
fare of your membership.® 

4. You may begin by referring to the importance of the occa- 
sion. Walter Lippmann, at the commencement exercises at the 
University of Utah, expressed the significance of the graduation 
ceremonies. 

The ceremony in which we are now participating is an act of re- 
membrance and faith. For this is the day on which we remember that 
the tradition of learning comes down to us in unbroken chain of de- 
scent from the academies of ancient Greece, through the great schools 
of the French and Italian Middle Ages to the English Universities, 
who then sent their graduates to the New World. This University be- 
longs therefore to a great company of institutions which are older 
than all the governments on the face of the earth. 7 

5. You may use apt quotation. Soon after America entered the 
Second World War, Elmer Davis, at that time a news analyst for 
the Columbia Broadcasting Company, began one of his talks as 
follows: 

“These are the times that try men’s souls.” Tom Paine wrote that in 
times far more desperate than we are undergoing now, far more des- 
perate than we can imagine, when the United States was effectively 
cut in two by an invading army that had overrun the central part of 
the country, almost driven the government from the Capital, and de- 
feated the American Army in battle till it seemed that a few weeks 
more might see the end of this Republic. 8 

6. You may use pleasantry or humor. Began Alan Valentine, 
president of the University of Rochester, in an address before the 
New York Herald-Tribune Forum: 

It has been said that Americans are lacking in discipline. As your 
twelfth speaker at the end of the third hour, and as I bring you ap- 

® Ibid., p. 717. 

7 Ibid., p. 728. 

8 Baird, Representative American Speeches: 1941-42 , p. 111. 
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causes which produce the condition. For most individuals a rea- 
sonable amount of effort intelligently applied will go a long way 
toward the desired result. 

For some persons the process of developing new attitudes is a 
long and gradual one. The student should recognize this and not 
become discouraged too easily. There are occasional persons 
who do not seem able to conquer their fears. But even these per- 
sons, if they will, can do something for themselves in learning to 
live with the handicap. To realize that one can commonly cover 
up his feelings and accomplish his purposes in spite of this addi- 
tional drain on his energies is no mean achievement and source of 
satisfaction. We shall classify the principal suggestions we have 
to offer under the two parts of the law of stage fright control al- 
ready mentioned. It should be understood, however, that in 
many cases they overlap. Some techniques which reduce the in- 
tensity of emotion also build up cortical or intellectual control. 
We shall consider first those methods which contribute most di- 
rectly to reduction of the intensity of the fear reaction. 

Reducing the Intensity of Emotional Reaction 

Study the Psychology of Emotion 

It is a well-known fact that “we are afraid of what we don’t un- 
derstand.” When we acquire insight into the nature of our emo- 
tional responses and learn that what was considered a mystifying, 
embarrassing peculiarity is a commonplace experience subject to 
natural law and reasonably precise explanations, the panicky feel- 
ing which aggravates fear gives way to hope and determination to 
develop new habits of response. William James long ago pointed 
out that when we become curious about emotional responses and 
“abstract the mind stuff” from them, that is, think about them as 
they are experienced in order to analyze and report on their na- 
ture, the full force of the emotional reaction is greatly reduced. 
This is also in effect one form of the substitution of an intellectual 
for an emotional form of behavior. The act also involves the 
acceptance of the emotional response as such by the individual 
and facilitates the development of an objective attitude toward 
the emotions. The discovery by the individual of the first causes 
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Fig. 1. Prime Minister Winston Churchill demonstrates his own version of “V-for- 
Victory” for newspapermen as lie leaves the Senate wing of the Capitol Building, 
Dee. 26, 19-11, after making a historical speech to a joint session of Congress in the 
Senate Chamber. Left to right, Col. Edwin Halsey, Secretary of the Senate; 
Churchill; Representative Luther Johnson of Texas; and Senator Charles L. Me- 
ls' ary of Oregon. 
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can speak more easily when seated than when they stand up. 
This device works because it facilitates relaxation. Tire psycho- 
logical principles by which the intensity of emotional responses 
is reduced through controlled relaxation are not thoroughly un- 
derstood, but if the speaker discovers that they work for him, he 
may derive some value from their use. 

Use the Principle of the Beta Hypothesis in Learning 

The beta hypothesis in learning may be briefly stated as: “We 
learn to correct mistakes by consciously practicing mistakes.” An 
individual, who finds that he regularly makes a certain mistake 
in typing, may find that he corrects that mistake most quickly 
by consciously practicing that error. Speech training courses for 
overcoming stage fright have been conducted in which the stu- 
dents take turns in trying to speak while faking their nervousness 
and submitting to the jibes and insults of their colleagues. The 
speech student who survives such an ordeal is thereafter little dis- 
turbed in speaking in face of the comparative respect and consid- 
eration of the ordinary audience. 

Do Not Submit Unnecessarily to Severe Mental and Physical 
Strain, i.e., Control Your Environment 

The speaker who realizes that he can expect to do his best only 
when he is rested and well will see to it that he gets the necessary 
rest and will take care of his health. For a great many people, 
speaking is hard work. It may bum up a considerable amount of 
energy. What one can take as all-in-the-day’s-work under opti- 
mal conditions may be just too much for the maintenance of poise 
and self-control when he is spent by fatigue or affected by loss of 
energy in ill-health. While artificial stimulants may seem to be 
temporarily effective, they cannot be considered a substitute for 
natural vigor and pep. 


Increasing the Efficiency of Intellectual Activity 

Know What Is Reasonably to Be Expected of a Speaker 

We have seen that speech is a complex process made up of 
many different elements contributing to die total effect. The 
speaker who is conscientious about his work wants to handle all 
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Use Devices in Speaking Which Facilitate Memory for Speech 
Materials 

We have already referred to the fact that organized material is 
more easily remembered than unorganized material. A story is 
commonly remembered more easily than the ordering of points in 
the analysis of an abstract or technical proposition because the 
sequence of events in the story has a more obviously inherent 
order or organization. In planning to discuss subjects of an ab- 
stract type it is desirable to try to find the best possible arrange- 
ment of points for retention. Anecdotes or examples are more 
concrete and are more easily remembered than other types of ma- 
terial. A personal experience or a startling fact will be recalled 
with comparative ease due to intensity or vividness. Materials 
prepared, or on which ones memory is refreshed just before the 
speech is made, are more recent and therefore are recalled more 
readily than ideas prepared sometime in advance. Prepare the 
beginning of the speech with especial care. These techniques 
will be recognized as application of the laws of learning which 
have been discussed in Chap. 2. Use notes to refresh memory if 
you must, but learn not to read closely from them or depend en- 
tirely upon them. 

Use Directed Movement to Keep the Mind Active 

Among directed movements commonly used by speakers to col- 
lect and organize their thinking are: deliberate pauses, moving 
from one side of a table or stand to another, picking up and put- 
ting down a book, paper, or pointer, taking a drink of water, re- 
stating a previously stated idea, and making a general statement 
about the subject. Occasional movements of this type are taken 
by the audience as a matter of course. If the speaker forms the 
habit of exercising them too frequently, his speaking loses effec- 
tiveness through fidgeting, random activity, and the distractions 
of vagueness. The use of positive autosuggestion in which the 
speaker assumes confidence may be classified as a form of directed 
movement to facilitate thinking. 
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the chief steps in your four-minute dinner speech on "Woman’s place is in 
politics/’ "The race between education and disaster,” or some similar topic. 

3. State in ten or twelve sentences the steps of your five-minute argu- 
mentative talk on "The Federal government should provide for the tuition, 
board, room, and books, for four years of college (any college of their 
choice) for all high-school graduates who pass satisfactory college entrance 
examinations and who demonstrate their limited financial ability>” or some 
similar subject. 

4. State in ten or twelve sentences the steps of your five-minute problem- 
solution talk on either of the following subjects: 'What plan shall the states 
adopt to provide a more satisfactory program for the elementary school, high 
school, and college education of Negroes?” "What program shall we adopt 
to minimize racial tension between the- Negroes and whites in the United 
States?” 

5. State in four or five sentences your chief points for a persuasive speech 
on any topic that challenges your thinking and imagination, a speech pref- 
erably that calls for action. 

6. Write the introduction to a five-minute speech on the subject, "Go 
West, young man” (or "South,” or “East” or “North”), a talk in which you 
attempt to justify migration by a young man or woman to the region desig- 
nated. Follow the suggestions of this chapter. Enlist attention and good 
will, supply explanations, and necessary background, reveal your controlling 
purpose. 

7. Write the conclusion of the speech which you developed for Project 5 
above. 
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Place of the Outline 

If you have thought through your materials so that they form a 
clear mental pattern, you will do well to place a blueprint of your 
thinkin g on paper. This blueprint will constitute an outline of 
your proposed speech. Such a plan is primarily for your own prep- 
aration. Incidentally, it will help your colleagues who may 
share it with you in a panel discussion, or it may serve the teacher 
or fellow students who propose to criticize your speech plan. 

Purpose of the Outline 

Why make an outline? Why not think and read diligently and 
jot down notes from which to speak? How does planning help in 
speech preparation? The outline enables you to survey your case 
as a unit; to note digressions; to size up the major and minor divi- 
sions of your analysis; to evaluate the order of your topics; to re- 
determine the relative prominence of your ideas; to gauge more 
carefully the length of your speech; to take a second look at your 
definitions; to inspect your illustrations and other facts (which 
should be inserted in your outline ) . 

This blueprint will aid you in assimilating more easily the talk 
itself; in drafting the "speaker’s notes” based on the longer out- 
lines; in estimating ways by which the rigid outline may be mod- 
ified in the prospective speech. In short, the outline, if properly 
used, should make you a better speaker. 

92 
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Principles and Rules for Outlining 

For your convenience in constructing the outline, we suggest 
that you apply standard principles and rules. The suggestions 
given below will be modified or interpreted to suit your own 
needs. The instructor sometimes has decided views about meth- 
ods of outlining; his advice concerning these mechanics will be 
important. Most of these rules are those that speakers have con- 
sistently followed. They are based upon the experience of many 
speechmakers. 

1. Prefix to the outline a clear statement of your subject. Use 
as few general terms as possible. Knock out the ambiguous words. 
Be sure that the statement represents a careful limiting of the 
general field you have chosen for your talk. Word your subject 
either as a topic or as a sentence. Be sure that your statement 
reveals clearly and concisely the content and direction of your 
discourse. 

Distinguish this subject statement from a title. Titles are some- 
times necessary, especially if you happen to be one member of a 
group on a program where the successive talks are to be intro- 
duced by subject. Robert J. Lampman chose as the title to his 
oration, "Morgan die ganze Welt.” He announced his subject in 
the first sentences: “This speech is about the need for doing some 
planning of the postwar world now. . . . 'Morgan die ganze 
Welt’ is the battle song of the German youth in this war. As they 
sing it, it means, 'Tomorrow the whole world belongs to us.’ ” 1 It 
was a good title, but until the speaker made things clear, it gave 
no clue as to the purpose or content of the oration. Use a title 
if you wish, but also insert your subject. 

Do not confuse the subject with the purpose sentence. The 
latter is invariably a sentence. It epitomizes the content to be 
developed as well as the speaker’s purpose. Note in the oration 
just cited the distinction between title, subject, and purpose sen- 
tence: 

Title. “Morgen die ganze Welt.” (You may substitute the 
English title if you prefer: "Tomorrow, the whole world.”) 

1 Winning Orations of the Northern Oratorical League, 1941-1942, p. 63, 
The Northwestern Press, 1942. 
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Subject. ‘"The need for postwar planning now.” ( You may use 
a full sentence if you wish: 'There is a need for postwar planning 
now. ) 

Purpose Sentence. “My purpose is to convince this audience 
that plans concerning the role of the United States in the postwar 
world should be discussed now.” 

2. Generally organize your outline into the three parts of intro- 
duction, body, and conclusion. 

8. Use complete sentences throughout. Even for general items 
such as definitions, the complete form is preferred. The state- 
ment, “By democracy I mean that form of government in which 
both the majority and the minority have full protection of their 
economic, political, and personal rights,” is more satisfactory than 
merely “A definition of democracy.” If several definitions are 
grouped under a single heading, the form would be somewhat as 
follows: 

II. The following explanations are desirable for an understanding of this 

subject: 

A. By democracy I mean that form of government in which both the 
majority and the minority have full protection of their economic, po- 
litical, and personal rights. 

B. By the American principles of government I mean (1) checks and 
balances, (2) judicial supremacy, (3) federalism, (4) universal suf- 
frage and secret vote, and (5) protection of minority rights. 

Complete sentences take considerable time to frame. They do, 
nevertheless, require specific formulation of your ideas, and they 
give your reader critic access to your meanings. 

4. Frame your ideas either in impersonal language or echo the 
mood and words of the actual speech itself. You may say, 'The 
Treaty of Versailles, most of you may contend, was a failure, but 
it can hardly be regarded as such.” Such emotionalized phrasing, 
however, is wordy. It is better in the outline to boil down each 
statement, thus: “The argument that the Treaty of Versailles was 
a failure cannot be successfully defended.” In no case should you 
cast your ideas into such indirect phrasing as, “I shall try at this 
point to show the audience that the Treaty of Versailles was not 
so bad after all.” 

5. Use suitable symbols and indentations. The customary sys- 
tem of numbering, lettering, and indenting is the following: 
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2. So does the state of Iowa. 

3. The schools have been doing an increasingly good job of teach- 
ing civic problems. 

4. I propose to require a high-school education for all American 
youth. 

C. Most schools have practice in civic responsibilities, for 

1. Current events are assigned. 

2. The constitutions of the United States and of the state in which 
the school is located are studied. 

3. Student assemblies, town meetings, class elections, are held, and 
afford practical experience in citizenship. 

4. Debating, community speaking, and similar activities have been 
part of the school programs. 

HI. The eighteen-year-olds are economically independent, for 

A. Those at eighteen have often received the pay of adults. 

B. Those at eighteen, working in a war plant or other industry and 
earning over $500 per year, paid an income tax. 

IV. Those of this age were successful in the armed forces in the Second 
World War, for 

A. Julius Kleiman, of New York, killed in a flying fortress over Rotter- 
dam and posthumously decorated after helping shoot down four of 
fifteen fighter planes which attacked his bomber, was twenty years 
old. 

B. The list of teen-age heroes in the Second World War is endless. 

V. Voting will increase and strengthen the interest of eighteen-year-olds 

in practicing citizenship, for 

A. The analysis of the study of youth in Maryland shows almost half of 
the young people between twenty-two and twenty-four failed to 
exercise their voting rights. 

B. Willingness to vote dwindles when no immediate opportunity is 
given to practice it. 

Conclusion 

I. Since youth of eighteen are sufficiently mature and have a sense of re- 
sponsibility; 

II. Since they are sufficiently well educated to accept those responsibilities; 

III. Since they are sufficiently economically independent; 

IV. Since they had an excellent record in the Second World War; 

V. Since to give them this right would strengthen their interest in their 
government; 

The voting age should be reduced to eighteen. 
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4. What of social security compensation, such as adequate health, 
old age, unemployment insurance? 

5. What is labor’s “share” of the income of an industry? 

6. What difference, if any, is to be drawn between a public and a 
private industry? 

C. What are the rights of the public, including the consumer? 

1. Should large industries and utilities be conducted primarily in 
the public interest? 

2. Does this public interest require uninterrupted service? 

3. What of the control of the trainers cycle? 

HI. To what extent do present management-labor relations call for some 
definite change in our labor policy? 

A. Do many or important strikes or threats of strikes exist today? 

B. What are the effects of these strikes or the probable effects of im- 
pending strikes? 

1. Will production be materially curtailed? Will necessary services 
be interfered with? 

2. Will employee wages be badly curtailed through loss of work? 

8. Will successful strikes be an important cause of inflation? 

4. Will successful strikes be a barrier against deflation? 

5. Will successful strikes increase the political power of unions? 

C. What factors operating at present partly or largely account for labor 
disturbances and failures in direct negotiation between unions and 
management? 

1. Is labor paid an "inadequate” wage? 

2. Is labor’s standard of living disproportionately low? 

3. Is the collective bargaining procedure evaded by management? 

4. Does friction between unions, between CIO and AFL, account 
for much of the labor conflict? 

5. Are unauthorized strikes an important factor in labor disturb- 
ances? 

6. Is national income unfairly distributed in favor of capital? 

IV. What are the representative solutions to the problem of preventing 
strikes and of settling differences between unions and management? 

A. What are the advantages and disadvantages of adherence largely to 
a policy of collective barg ainin g without restrictions on the right to 
strike? 

B. What are the advantages and disadvantages of a Federal law for 
all labor disturbances in major industries similar to the provisions 
of the Railway Disputes Act of 1926 (negotiation, mediation, con- 
ciliation, before a strike is called)? 

C. What are the advantages and disadvantages of a program of com- 
pulsory investigation of labor disputes with prohibition of strikes 
during the period of investigation? 

D. What are the advantages and disadvantages of a program of com- 
pulsory arbitration with prohibition of strikes? 
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E. What are the advantages and disadvantages of a program of gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of representative industries with 
prohibition of strikes? 

V. Is a Federal program of conciliation, mediation, or arbitration of labor 

disputes and prohibition of strikes preferable to the other solutions 
outlined above and analyzed in detail? 

A. Is such solution essential? Have present programs for dealing with 
labor conflict failed? 

B. Will this solution yield more satisfactory results than the other 
solutions? 

1. Will this program give labor its proper share of national income? 

2. Will it leave management with sufficient freedom to develop its 
industry? 

3. Will the program tend to eliminate the wide swings in the busi- 
ness cycle? 

4. Will it provide maximum production and elevate the American 
standard of living? 

5. Will it result in satisfactory political results, or will it lead to 
political domination by labor or to capitalistic political domina- 
tion of labor? 

C. Will it be a practicable policy? 

1. Can the personnel be provided for the services proposed? 

2. Will labor and capital submit to compulsory arbitration? 

3. If not, can adequate means of enforcement be provided? 

a. Will jailing, fines, incorporation of labor unions, be sufficient 
to force compliance? 

b. To what extent will public opinion condemn illegal strikes? 

VI. In view of the analysis of V, what program shall be followed to estab- 
lish the policy determined upon by this discussion? 

The Outline for a Narrative or Descriptive Speech 

The details of the outline for a speech that aims primarily to 
interest are similar to those of the expositional speech. The ex- 
ample below is based on a talk given by Paul Manning, Columbia 
Broadcasting Company’s correspondent, on Mar. 8, 1943. He 
was “the first American radio reporter to fly on an actual combat 
mission with the American Air Force on Europe’s western front.” 
The talk was given immediately on his return. 

Bombing Mission 4 

I. Six hundred tons of American bombs exploded on Wegasack near 
Bremen today. 

A. Submarines, ships, and workshops were hit. 


4 Talks, vol. 8, no. 2, pp. 28-31, April, 1943. 
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B. A large force of American bombers took part in the attack. 

C. I was seated in front with the bombardier and navigator of the 
fortress, “The Luftwaffe’s Waterloo.” 

II. On our way out England was below us. 

A. The fields were neat and precise. 

B. The British-North Sea shoreline was distinct 

III. Over the North Sea we prepared for the combat. 

A. One gunner slipped shells into breeches. 

B. The pilot over the inter-com phone gave instructions to the crew. 

C. The fortresses began to form a tight formation. 

D. We strapped on parachutes and oxygen masks. 

IV. By 3:30 we were over Germany and under attack. 

A. We flew past Wilhelmshaven and along a winding river where 
Germany made U-boats, 

B. A B-17 to our right dived to the ground out of control. 

C. The flak around Bremen came up— puffs of smoke that broke all 
around and shrapnel fragments that hit our plane. 

V. We bombed our target. 

A. The bombardier released the blockbusters. 

B. He took pictures of the results. 

VI. We started on the return. 

A. We supplied ourselves with more oxygen. 

B. We replied to the fighters and engaged in evasive action all the 
way to the North Sea. 

C. At 4:11 a B-17 near us fell into the North Sea. 

D. Two E-IT’s flying directly over us protected us from fighter attack 
and probably saved our plane and lives. 

VII. Soon after 4:30 we cited the English farmlands and the region around 
Norwich. 

A. We were relaxed and cheerful 

B. We prepared for landing. 

The Outline and the Spe aker s Notes 

Once you have assembled a satisfactory outline, you question 
what is to be done with it. Shall you carry it with you to your 
feet and speak directly from it? Certainly not. It will cramp 
your speaking style. Shall you memorize it as it stands? Prob- 
ably not. Shall you write a full speech from it and recite the re- 
sults verbatim? You may write, yes, but you will not have time 
to memorize the composition, nor should you do so. The more 
practicable procedure is to draft a few ‘ speaker’s notes” from your 
material— catch phrases that will guide you in the speech itself (if 
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Supporting Details 


Your selection of a subject and of an aim in speaking, your col- 
lection of materials, your analysis of the topics and your casting 
of ideas into a tentative outline have led you to a consideration of 
the details that make up a speech. Your main ideas are the prop- 
ositions that you intend to enforce, the assertions you intend to 
prove, the statements you would develop. In any case you will 
need to insert the items, illustrations, facts, authorities, anecdotes, 
or other elements that help you to give full value to these general 
ideas. This process of supporting main propositions with details 
is amplification. 

"Why amplify? "Why not plan to cut down rather than to ex- 
pand? Certainly many examples of terse statements are found in 
literature. The Book of Proverbs, Poor Richard’s Sayings, Emer- 
sons Essays illustrate pithy statements that show how much can 
be said in one sentence. Certainly we agree that in speaking, as 
in writing, condensation is a virtue. Even a proverb, however, 
spoken to those who are familiar with it, should be repeated and 
amplified. In your speaking, then, sometimes resort to details. 
Why? First, you will bound, limit, or apply an idea so that the 
listener can grasp its meaning. Second, you will make clear the 
elements of your idea so that its relationships, its character, its 
functions, may be more completely understood. Third, you will 
supplement your assertions with materials that give vividness and 
so increase the impressiveness of your propositions. Fourth, you 
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will amplify through incidents and descriptive details to heighten 
the entertainment value of your remarks. An illustration or anec- 
dote in one sentence may develop an assertion to prove your 
point. If you wish action, you need to do more than merely sug- 
gest or command. The evidence, analogies, instances, authorities, 
or refutation, all support or should support your general thesis 
and subpropositions. Action, in many cases, will follow. Thus 
your motives behind a given speech (to inform, impress, enter- 
tain, convince) will determine the extent and character of your 
supporting materials. Amplification is no mere exercise in dilut- 
ing your ideas. Each enforcing item serves its purpose in produc- 
ing the total effect. 

What are the typical materials for use in various types of speak- 
ing? Representative means of enforcement of ideas include ( 1 ) 
definitions and explanations, (2) particulars, (3) general or par- 
ticular instances, (4) statistics, (5) comparison and analogy, (6) 
contrast, (7) cause and effect, (8) authorities and personal opin- 
ion, (9) quotation, (10) incident or anecdote, (11) interrogation, 
and (12) reference to speaker, audience, or occasion. 

Development by Definition 

Most of your talking will deal with a subject, some of the terms 
of which will be vague to your auditors. These listeners, even 
though they hardly realize the ambiguity or obscurity of the 
words, should have each important phrase or word carefully ex- 
plained. Not only will possible language difficulties rise from the 
phrasing itself, but each successive sentence you utter will fur- 
ther call for exposition of your meaning. Tlius the talk may well 
be punctuated with these needed explanations. As a matter of 
fact, you may often find it interesting and practical to give an en- 
tire speech to definition. Excellent speeches of definition have 
been given on such topics as, “What is a progressive?” ‘‘What is 
modernism?” “What is the average man?” “What is science?” 
Panel discussion students, before they plunge into their problem, 
wisely attempt to iron out their concepts of the terms used in the 
question. Debaters, likewise, begin with a precise explanation 
of terms. Such preliminary efforts to establish common grounds 
concerning meanings save much time later for the debate itself. 
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All other speechmakers should use this same care in making clear 
what they mean. 

As a definition maker you will keep clearly before you your goal 
and your methods of achieving it. Your first objective is to be 
accurate in your explanations; your second is to adjust your mean- 
ings so that what you say will be unmistakable. 

What are some of your problems in accuracy and audience ad- 
justment? ( 1 ) Many words and terms take on meanings remote 
from the original object or idea that gave birth to them. (2) 
Meanings continue to change. (3) A single word or term often 
carries a multiplicity of meanings. (4) Much language is ab- 
stract and eludes our efforts to give equivalent tangible defini- 
tions. (5) Associated meanings can give to a word quite 
unexpected connotation. (6) The very context adds to the prob- 
ability of vagueness or ambiguity of meaning. (7) The traits, 
attitudes, experiences, and general education of the audience fur- 
ther complicate the process of definition. (8) Technical, new, 
and erudite terms, commonplace to one group, may remain mys- 
terious to another. 1 

How shall you proceed? Select from the various interpreta- 
tions the one that suits your purpose in the talk. Suppose you are 
expounding the advantages of communication. Just what do you 
mean? Do you refer to the act of co mm unication, as the com- 
munication of smallpox or of a secret? Do you refer to the gen- 
eral intercourse by words, letters, or messages? Do you have in 
mind chiefly the radio? The transfer of information by the press? 
Verbal or written messages? The means of passing from one 
place to another? A connecting passage? A Masonic lodge 
meeting? Webster’s New International Dictionary recognizes 
these and other current usages of the word. At least one Mid- 
west university has a course entitled “Communication.” The 
term, in this instance, refers to written composition and speech. 

Within the limits of the distinctive area, class, or group in 
which you place your concept, you will enumerate a sufficient num- 
ber of specific traits or marks to set it off from other closely re- 
lated members of the same class. Your method is that of the dic- 

1 For further discussion of language see Chap. 10. 
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tionary with its statement of the genus, or general class, and of 
the differentia, or unique characteristics of the tiling defined. 

Such logical treatment of the concept never quite tells the 
whole story. Dictionary definitions are not usually sufficient for 
your audience. Besides you often try to expound not one word 
but a combination, such as “an American citizen,” “a small town,” 
“Big business,” “Good Neighbor policy.” For further clarification 
you will interpret your term by ( 1 ) an enumeration of details; 
(2) description of the operation if your term is an object, agency, 
or institution; (3) explanation of its purpose; (4) review of its 
origin and history, including the etymology of the term; (5) com- 
parison and contrast between it and other closely related con- 
cepts. We do not imply that you will use all of these patterns for 
defining any single word or term. One or the other of these spe- 
cial modes, however, will often be highly serviceable to you in 
your effort at orderly interpretation. Together these forms of de- 
velopment will give to your treatment both clearness and interest. 
As you review the suggestions below for amplification of the rep- 
resentative types of speaking, you will note how the various forms 
of support may be used for exposition, argument, and extended 
definition. 


Development by Particulars 

Listeners are always interested in details, if those details are 
relatively familiar and are not unnecessarily expanded. A con- 
venient and interesting mode of amplification, therefore, is to 
enumerate a sufficient number of details to establish clearly your 
idea or object. 

Technical description furnishes the most obvious example of 
this method. A device, such as a surveyor’s rod, camera, photom- 
eter, spectroscope, recording instrument, midiron, is described 
in general terms (definition); then follows a detailed description 
of the portions, sections, parts, such as shape, size, materials, fin- 
ish, connections. Since your enumeration can never be really 
complete, these details together serve to suggest or represent the 
whole. 

Literary or imaginative description, whether it lists many de- 
tails or merely suggests a few, is similar in method. People, 
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houses, cities, are mirrored in details of sound, color, and other 
impressions of the scene or thing described. 

Circumstantial testimony or detail, as frequently used in court- 
room arguments, is another method of amplification. The court- 
room speaker generalizes from particulars rather than from the 
citation of instances or statistics. The process consists of putting 
together isolated items much as we work them out in a jigsaw 
puzzle. This is the process of development by circumstantial evi- 
dence. 

Danief Webster, for example, in the celebrated White murder 
case, attempted to show that Captain Joseph White was murdered 
not by a single person but by several conspirators. Webster 
called the attention of the jury to the "appearances” in the White 
home on the morning after the crime. Joseph White was found 
murdered in his bed. Apparently no stranger did the deed, for no 
one unacquainted with the house could have carried it out. 
Webster tried to show that somebody in the building cooperated 
with somebody outside. The house, he pointed out, had been 
opened so that the murderer could enter. A window was un- 
barred from within; the fastening was unscrewed; the key to the 
chamber in which Mr. "White slept was gone. The footprints of 
somebody were visible outdoors, and they led toward the win- 
dow. A plank also remained by this window. Webster enumer- 
ated other details. They presented an unfolding picture of the 
method by which the murder was carried out— the result of a con- 
spiracy. 

This method of development of details is also that by which 
aspects or details of a general concept or idea are developed. 
Karl T. Compton, former president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, said that "Many agencies must cooperate to 
achieve the more abundant life.” He then enumerated these 
agencies: (I) more efficient methods of using and distributing 
wealth; (2) more effective ways of assisting the unfortunate; (3) 
a more favorable framework of legislation within which business, 
industry, agriculture, and labor could function for public interest; 
(4) more effective efforts of religion and education to promote 
unselfishness and wisdom. Thus he developed a fist of factors 
contributing to the “abundant life.” 

Justice Robert Jackson, discussing college education, suggested 
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at least three things demanded of college training: (1) equip- 
ment of factual knowledge, (2) ability to learn independently, 
and (3) “a working familiarity with, and an open-minded accept- 
ance of, continuous change in scientific and human relationships.” 

Franklin Roosevelt discussed the “costs of dictatorships which 
the American people would never pay.” He then enumerated 
these “costs,” which he described as spiritual values, freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom of enterprise, freedom of 
conduct. 

Sometimes these descriptive details are those of personality, 
mental rather than physical. Thus Deems Taylor, describing 
Richard Wagner, particularized concerning his character: (1) He 
was a monster of conceit. (2) He had a mania for being in the 
right. (3) He had a genius for making enemies. (4) He was a 
great dramatist and thinker. 

These illustrations are sufficient to give you clues for the sup- 
porting details of your own talks. Whatever particulars you use, 
make them simple and brief. 

Development by Instances 

Instances, or examples, are probably the most frequently used 
form of development. Just how do instances differ from par- 
ticulars? 

Instances or examples are probably the most frequently used 
method of speech development. We state a general proposition 
or idea (or at least have it in mind) and immediately begin illus- 
trating it to make it clear and gain assent to it. Suppose that you 
are assigned to develop the proposition, “America has produced 
excellent speakers since 1930.” Examples at once occur: 
F. D. Roosevelt, Thomas E. Dewey, Dorothy Thompson, Norman 
Thomas, Harry Emerson Fosdick. Whereas particulars or details 
are usually supplied to complete a picture and therefore serve pri- 
marily a descriptive purpose, instances are more likely to be used 
to clarify, convince, entertain, impress. Details or particulars 
may provide a fairly complete outline of the whole. Instances 
are not as detailed as are particulars. 

Rollo Walter Brown, illustrating what youth can do, cites these 
cases: Lindbergh flew to Paris when he was twenty-five; Keats 
was dead at twenty-five; Pitt was prime minister at twenty-four; 
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Mendelssohn composed “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” at six- 
teen; Chatterton died at eighteen; Jane Austen wrote perhaps her 
best novel at twenty-one; Hamilton was prominent at seventeen; 
at thirty Kipling was at his zenith. 

The cases or instances should be sufficiently numerous to be 
acceptable as proof, if proof is the aim. They should be repre- 
sentative of the whole, for they become the means of generaliza- 
tion. If they are actual cases, they should be accurately reported. 

Hypothetical or imaginary instances may be occasionally used 
for illustrative purposes. Their primaiy value lies in their illu- 
mination of a proposition. They probably do not carry as much 
weight as do the factual instances. Their value depends upon the 
specific care with which they are selected and stated. The prac- 
tical difference between imaginary and the factual cases is that 
the former are more general. The instance, “Take the case of a 
politician who has traveled around the world,” is general; ‘Take 
the case of Wendell Willlde who circled the world in a few weeks 
by plane,” is concrete and authentic. 

Instances, then, enrich and validate your ideas. Ask concern- 
ing them: (1) Have I used sufficient instances? (2) Are they 
representative of the field as a whole? (3) Are they easily under- 
stood by the listeners? (4) Are they so numerous as to lose their 
interest or value? (5) If hypothetical examples, are they con- 
cretely and interestingly stated? (6) Are the facts which they 
represent verified? 

Development by Figures and Statistics 

Your topic may often lead you to cite figures, in illustration of, 
or as proof of, your point. President Roosevelt, summarizing the 
contribution of American labor toward winning the Second 
World War, declared to the International Teamsters’ Union: 
“American labor and management have turned out airplanes at 
the rate of 109,000 per year; tanks— 57,000 per year; combat ves- 
sels— 573 per year; landing vessels— 31,000 per year; cargo vessels 
—19,000,000 tons per year; and small arms ammunition— 23,000, - 
000,000 rounds per year.” 2 

2 Address at Washington, D.C., Sept. 23, 1944. 
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These citations were formidable because of their very size. 
Even though the listener might retain no one figure, he would be 
impressed by the cumulative enumeration of them. Cast into the 
form of statistics they would have even more effect as evidence. 

Statistics are figures so grouped as to bring out their compara- 
tive significance— to show the proportionate number and size of 
the instances. Thus the figures above would have gained as evi- 
dence (for purposes of proof) if comparison had been made be- 
tween the output of 1943, 1942, 1941, 1940, and 1939, to show the 
remarkable acceleration in output. Similarly, corresponding fig- 
ures dealing with British and Axis production for the correspond- 
ing periods (assuming that they could have been secured and 
published) would have further enforced the conclusion that 
American industry and labor had done a remarkable job. 

Later in the same speech, President Roosevelt cited statistics to 
prove his point: “But a strike is news, and generally appears in 
shrieking headlines— and of course, they say that labor is always 
to blame. The fact is that since Pearl Harbor only one-tenth of 
one per cent of man-hours have been lost by strikes.” 

In your use of figures or statistics, check carefully the source. 
Assure yourself that those who produced such facts were reliable 
and acceptable as unprejudiced authorities. In your talk quote 
the source and be ready, if any listener requests it, to give the 
author or official organization, volume, page, date, and other 
means of identification. 

Make sure that the units used in your statistics are carefully de- 
fined. When in 1944 Sister Kenny claimed that her method of 
treating infantile paralysis had resulted in full recovery for 80 per 
cent of the victims, a committee of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation objected to her use of such statistics, for, said the Commit- 
tee, “Comparative recovery statistics are at best not very satisfac- 
tory, owing not only to the differences in the severity of the 
epidemics but also to varying definition of what constitutes crip- 
pling or what is normal recovery.” 3 If you refer to farmers, or 
housewives, or students, or teachers, make the group designation 
clear. 

3 Lois Mattox Miller, “Sister Kenny vs. the Medical Old Guard,” Readers 
Digest, vol. 45, p. 6S, October, 1944. 
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To give vividness to your statistics, translate or interpret them 
for audience understanding and interest. Use only approximate 
figures. Say that “Dewey’s popular vote in the election of 1944 
was slightly less than 20 million” rather than “Deweys popular 
vote was 19,876,345.” 

Use simple analogies to give significance to the figures and to 
relate them to audience experiences. For example, “Dining a 
single day’s advance in France on Sept. 12, 1944, the Allied Forces 
liberated more than 50,000 square miles of territory— a region al- 
most as large as the entire state of Iowa” (this statement to an 
Iowa audience). To justify further the importance of your sta- 
tistics suggest their effect In the reference above to the libera- 
tion of France, the speaker might have added: “At this rate of 
advance, almost all France will be in Allied hands within thirty 
days” (as was the case). 

Figures and statistics, then, if they are introduced without too 
much detail and with sufficient interesting explanation, become a 
valuable device in developing ideas, especially argumentative 
propositions. 

Development by Comparison and Analogy 

Development by comparison or analogy ( we use the terms here 
as synonymous) is the method by which we relate an isolated 
case, object, or relationship about which we have full experience 
and information, to a second case, group of cases, or relationship 
of cases or objects, about which our information is relatively 
vague. In a comparison, we attempt a conclusion from infer- 
ences concerning aspects of the lesser known objects, relation- 
ships, or cases. 

The assumption in this method of illustrating an idea is that if 
two objects or relationships are alike in certain details they are 
probably alike in others. A description of the familiar case is also 
affirmed as probably true of the unknown case. Analogy or com- 
parison is thus the development of resemblance. 

The aim of such comparisons may be to make an idea clearer, to 
make it more livid and interesting, to furnish proof of an idea, or 
to secure a combination of these effects. 

How does development by analogy differ from that of specific 
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instance? The latter mode sets up typical cases and by inference 
or direct statement generalizes concerning the broad held in 
which the instances occur. Analogy, by contrast, singles out two 
of these instances, or a combination of them, and draws a conclu- 
sion concerning one of them. 

If we say that “Smith, a freshman at Green College, is probably 
enrolled in Communication, Oral and Written ( although we have 
no direct information on such enrollment), because one freshman 
with whom we are acquainted is assigned to such course,” we are 
reasoning by analogy. If however, we observe that students X, Y, 
and Z, at Green College are enrolled in Communication, Oral and 
Written, and therefore it is probable that all freshmen are re- 
quired to have this course,” we are demonstrating development 
by specific instance. The generalization concerns the whole field 
of freshmen rather than a conclusion concentrating only on the 
student, Smith. 

Analogy may concern itself either with a comparison or rela- 
tionship of objects. We may, for example, infer certain matters 
about Mars by comparing it with the earth in certain known re- 
spects and so drawing certain other conclusions about Mars on the 
basis of our known knowledge about our own world. Or we may 
make the comparison one of relationships, as when we compare 
the movement of the earth and its moon with that of Jupiter and 
its several satellites. If the moon and earth behave in a given 
fashion centrifugally and centripetally, so, we reason, Jupiter or 
Saturn and their accompanying satellites will probably exhibit 
similar movements ( other factors being constant). 

Distinguish, moreover, between literal analogy— that between 
objects or relationships in the same field or otherwise closely re- 
lated— and figurative analogy, in which possible comparison is 
made between objects that at first thought are totally unlike. 
Figurative analogies are really expanded similes. Their value as 
proof or even as information may be relatively slight; their effec- 
tiveness in impressing or interesting may be surprisingly powerful. 
Thus we may compare a forceful public speaker and a dive 
bomber (in their devastating results); a huge air armada and a 
dike (each protects die country). Said Churchill in his address 
of Sept. 11, 1940, suggesting that Germany might invade Eng- 
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land, “The next week or so will be a very important period in our 
history. It ranks with the days when the Spanish Armada was 
approaching the Channel.” 

All Englishmen knew of the Spanish Armada. No one of them 
could foresee the shape of events in the immediate future. But 
Churchill, by inference, would have them view in prospect a 
happy duplication of this earlier event. 

Later in this same address, the Prime Minister, referring to Hit- 
ler’s bombings of London, said eloquently, “What he has done is 
to kindle a fire in British hearts, here and over the world, which 
will glow long after all traces of the conflagration he has caused 
in London have been removed.” Here the comparison between 
British anger and a conflagration is a figurative analogy. 

Literal analogies or comparisons may be made between indi- 
viduals or events. F. D. Roosevelt in a speech on Feb. 22, 1943, 
made this comparison of the faith needed by each American of 
1943: 

It was Washington’s faith— and with it, his hope and his charity— 
which was responsible for the stamina of Valley Forge— responsible for 
the prayer at Valley Forge. In 1777 the victory over General Bur- 
goyne’s army at Saratoga led thousands of Americans to throw their 
hats in the air proclaiming that the war was practically won and that 
they could go back to peace time occupations— and, shall I say, their 
peacetime normalcies. Today the great successes of the Russian front 
have led thousands of Americans to throw their hats in the air and 
proclaim that victory is just around the comer. 4 

Figurative comparisons are particularly impressive. Dr. Karl 
Compton, discussing “our talents and their care,” suggests the 
permanent mark of -each man’s achievement and influence by 
comparing them with the activities of stars with their bright lu- 
minosity, the cooling down of their atomic activity, and then the 
later burst of brilliance as novae. “These atoms,” suggests Comp- 
ton, 'lived their span of activity, settled down to the inertness 
which is like death, but their energy is not lost, and the record of 
their fives passes on through space forever.” So, said the speaker, 

4 A. Craig Baird, Representative American Speeches, 1942—43, p. 219, 
The H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1943. 
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3. Are the facts which you state or imply in each factor of the 
comparison “true”? Is it true, for example, that the Articles of. 
Confederation were after all really “weak”? And was the League 
Covenant “a failure,” as you may have stated? 

4. Are the figurative analogies confused by including extrane- 
ous comparisons? Do you resort to “mixed metaphors” in your 
comparison? One Democratic Senator, indicting the third-term 
administration of Roosevelt, was quoted as saying, “We have 
taken a close dive into hell! I have great hopes that a miracle will 
gird up its loins and try another deal.” 7 

5. Is the comparison trite? The “ship of state,” “swapping 
horses in the middle of the stream,” and similar illustrations have 
been overworked. Use some originality. 

In conclusion, the amount and character of supporting details 
in any speech must be judged by the speaker’s purpose and the 
general effect of the total speech. You will use a sufficient num- 
ber of interesting analogies to clarify and strengthen your point. 
You will, however, not overdo such comparisons either in number 
or length. One good comparison will be more effective than six 
poorly conceived, badly expressed ones. The question is: Will 
audiences accept favorably your illustrations of this type? 

Development by Contrast 

Sometimes an idea may be reenforced by highlighting it 
against other ideas or illustrations in sharp contrast. Through 
analogy or comparison we strengthen an idea by stressing its like- 
nesses to another idea or object, the acceptability to the audience 
of which is obvious. Through contrast we accomplish a similar 
argumentative, informational, or impressive result. This com- 
parison of ideas, persons, instances, things, with other similar con- 
cepts or details, makes vivid the differences. Ambassador Carl- 
ton H. J. Hayes, discussing America’s war aims to a Madrid, Spain, 
audience, in 1943, developed his proposition by expounding what 
America was not fighting for. “We' do not fight for conquest,” 
he said. 'We do not aim to impose a particular form of govern- 
ment or a particular set of social institutions on any other nation; 
we aim at no economic exclusiveness, at no monopolizing of nat- 
7 Time Magazine, voL 44, p. 24, Oct 2, 1944. 
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Fic. 4. A. L. Wiggins, president of the American Bankers Association, instructs six 
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William A. Reckman, The Western Bank and Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Clar- 
ence J. Elsenpeter, First National Bank, Walker, Minn.; and Herbert Ollenburg, 
Hancock County National Bank, Garner, Iowa. 

Fig. 5. Representative Karl Mundt of South Dakota, Acting Chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, displays one of a group of documents 
which the Committee released for publication. Mundt discussed the material at a 
news conference. 
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Fig. 6. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt asking a joint session 
of the Congress of the United 
States for a declaration of war, 
Dec. 8, 1941. Note the deep 
seriousness of his expression. 
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citizens. These factors, he suggested, would so operate that the 
principles of freedom and democracy in this nation would con- 
tinue to develop. 9 Subsequent history justified his reasoning. 

Development by causation implies or assumes that a specific 
relationship exists between two or more particulars, events, or 
cases. The assumption is that every event in the universe results 
from antecedent events. For convenience we describe these 
causal relations as being made up of a single act or phenomenon 
influencing any other phenomenon and occurring in simple chron- 
ological order. The process is really more complicated. Action 
and reaction are both operative. The activity is reciprocal. 
Causes and effects, moreover, are so complicated that we may err 
in stressing a single cause (antecedent) as solely responsible for 
a given result (consequent). We will do well to visualize the 
cause-effect relationship as operating in a highly complex area of 
physical or other activity. Certain tests of causal reasoning will 
check your efficiency in the use of this rhetorical method. 

Ask yourself these representative questions: (1) Have I de- 
scribed clearly and accurately each event which I have attempted 
to arrange in causal sequence? (2) Have I presented attractively 
the comparative events or phenomena? (3) Is my assumption, 
that a causal sequence occurs, justified? (4) Have I attached un- 
due weight to one of these causal factors? Have I overestimated 
the influence of a given cause on a given result? (5) Is an al- 
leged cause effective but not to the degree that I assume? Simi- 
larly, is a given result conditional to important factors that I have 
overlooked? 

Your inquiries thus should lead you to examine your facts, the 
effectiveness of your language, and the logical soundness of your 
inferences. 10 


Development by Testimony 

Your audience is usually stimulated favorably if you can supple* 
ment your own assertions by authorities who confirm either your 

0 Eugene Robinson, “Can Democracy Survive the War?”, Aug. 7, 1942, 
in Baird, op. cit., pp. 2Slff. 

10 For further comment on argument from causal relation see the chapter 
on Argumentation. 
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opinion or your facts. If, to illustrate, you assert that the future 
of the United States depends upon the support of free enterprise 
and cite in your support the President of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, die chairman of the New York branch of the 
Federal reserve bank, and a professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, your proposition will no doubt have more 
weight than if such testimony were lacking. If you assert that 
the national income in 1948 was about 200 billion dollars, your 
audience and you would both be better satisfied if you referred 
to the Statistical Abstract of the United States for that year as 
your source. 

Senator Carter Glass, arguing in 1937 against the movement to 
“pack” the United States Supreme Court by adding to its member- 
ship those who would presumably indicate by their decisions their 
support of New Deal legislation, declared: “Woodrow Wilson 
said such a court, and those responsible for it, would receive the 
curses of the American people. Grover Cleveland said the Su- 
preme Court was created for no such sinister purpose. Our God 
still being in the heavens, it is my belief He would regard as un- 
hallowed any invocation of His blessing on a Court like that.” 11 
Not content with citing Woodrow Wilson and Grover Cleveland 
as authorities, the Senator included God Himself. 

Tire testimony you cite should be accepted without question by 
your hearers. You will therefore ask certain questions concerning 
your source or authority: 

1. Does he have special training in the field in which he is al- 
leged to have authority? A prominent baseball player should 
usually not be referred to as an authority on the best methods of 
supervising an opinion poll. Neither is a heavyweight prize 
fighter the most reliable source of information on textual prob- 
lems of Hamlet. Go to such authorities as Roscoe Pound, of 
Harvard, a leading authority on jurisprudence; J. M. O’Neill, on 
speech education; Charles A. Beard, on American government; 
R. A. Millikan, on physics; Albert Einstein, on relativity. A con- 
gressman, selected at random, may not be the last word on inter- 
national finance. 

11 Lew Sarett and William T. Foster, Modern Speeches on Basic Issues, 
p. 225, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1939. 
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2. Is lie free from prejudice? Thomas Dewey’s views on the 
excellencies of the Republican party and the shortcomings of the 
Democratic party would automatically be discounted. The best 
source is one whose testimony runs counter to his apparent biases. 

3. Is his testimony accurately reported and is it definite? You 
may have unintentionally misquoted your source, or you may 
have referred to him only vaguely, as, “A prominent member of 
a college faculty recently denounced the ‘one hundred best books’ 
type of higher education”; or “One of the student speakers con- 
tended that movies are a menace to higher education.” 

4. Is the authority or source well known and acceptable to the 
audience? If your authority is not impressive to the listeners, you 
will take sufficient time to enlarge upon his veracity, his special 
training in this area of knowledge, his freedom from self-interest, 
his general reputation for accuracy. 

5. Have you cited too many sources? Sometimes a speech is a 
mere stringing together of such citations. Not only is the effect 
debilitating to the listener, but it illustrates an absence of original 
thinking. Quote sparingly. Two or three apt references in a 
five- or ten-minute talk should be adequate. 

Development by Quotation 

In addition to references to witnesses or authorites to confirm 
your points, you will sometimes insert quotations from poetry or 
prose to lend interest to your theme. Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, of 
the University of California, in an address on “The Art of Arts,” 1 '' 
quoted from Stephen Leacock, Marcus Aurelius, Socrates, Rich- 
ard Watson Wilder, Booker Washington, Samuel Johnson, Cicero, 
Kipling, Shakespeare. Those literary allusions before his aca- 
demic audience undoubtedly added interest to the address. 

What I have said above concerning testimony applies also to 
quotation, which, after all, is merely testimony introduced chiefly 
as poetry or dignified prose to heighten the connotative effect. 
An apt quotation at the beginning or end is attention getting. 
But it should be appropriate to the theme— an obvious keynote to 
all that follows or, if in the conclusion, a reinforcement of all that 

32 Monroe E. Deutsch, The Letter and the Spirit , pp. 157—178, Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley, 1943. 
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incident so that it reveals characterization, dialogue, setting, cli- 
max. If any one of these elements is lacking, even in a narration 
of a few sentences, the recital is probably defective. Use anec- 
dotes sparingly and limit each to a few words. 

Justice Robert Jackson, illustrating that sometimes the better 
educated Americans unconsciously mark themselves off in their 
interests from the mass of Americans, concluded: 

There is a story attributed to Colonel House about the visit to this 
country of Balfour in 1917. The story goes that after the conclusion 
of his business in Washington, Balfour had five days before his sail- 
ing. He asked House how he, Balfour, could most profitably spend 
those five days in acquiring the fullest possible knowledge of Ameri- 
can public opinion for his own future use as a member of the British 
government. The Colonel is said to have replied in substance: "You 
have, I know, friends in the so-called upper classes in New York and 
on Long Island. Spend all your five days with them and listen to all 
their views. Then you will know what the great mass of American 
men and women think, for they wall think just the opposite of your 
Long Island friends.” 

That story has not lost its point today. You know, as well as I, the 
very limited and narrow understanding of public movements pos- 
sessed by too many of the so-called educated. 13 

Where will you get these short incidents? Collections of 
speeches contain them. Modern Eloquence, Representative 
American Speeches, Vital Speeches, Sarett and Fosters Modern 
Speeches on Basic Issues, and similar publications have a consider- 
able number. Your own experiences should be your chief source. 
Jot down the stories that seem to succeed in speeches you hear 
and preserve them in a file box or notebook. Those who are in- 
terested in applying the apt story usually follow some such sys- 
tematic method of accumulating materials for quick reference. 

Development by Interrogation 

Occasional development of your paragraphs or smaller sections 
may be done by casting the material into question form. Since 

13 Robert H. Jackson, "Why a College Education?” Nov. 27, 1937, in 
Vital Speeches, vol. 5, pp. 29-37, Jan. 10, 1938. 
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Development by Reference to Speaker, Audience, or Occasion 

Speeches, especially informal ones, often begin interestingly by 
personal references concerning the speaker. He may whims ically 
refer to his apparent inability to cope with the topic, or, in a more 
serious vein, he may justify his selection of the theme. Senator 
Guy Gillette, of Iowa, in opening a discussion of the subject, “Can 
we have permanent peace?” on Oct 12, 1944, before students at 
the University of Iowa, referred to his own part in three wars— the 
Spanish-American War and the First and Second World Wars. 
The Senator explained that these experiences had led him to ded- 
icate himself to the cause of ways and means of preventing wars. 

President Frankl in D. Roosevelt, addressing a nationwide radio 
audience from the Puget Sound Navy Yard, at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, on Aug. 12, 1944, began: 

Ladies and gentlemen, officers and men of the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard: I am glad to be back here in well-known surroundings, for, as 
you know, I have been coining here off and on ever since I was As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy beginning in 1913, and that’s over thirty 
years ago. 

It’s nearly about four weeks since I left Washington, but at all times 
I have been in close touch with the work there and also in daily com- 
munication with our forces in the European and Far Eastern theatres 
of War. 

Since my first visit here at Bremerton nearly two years ago I have 
been happy at all times to know of the splendid progress that is being 
maintained— kept up— both here and at many other places on the Coast, 
progress in turning out ships and planes and munitions of almost every 
other kind and in the training of men and women for all the armed 
forces. 

So I have thought that you would be interested in an informal sum- 
mary of the trip I have just taken to Hawaii and from there to the 
Aleutian Islands and Alaska, from which, when I get across the Sound, 
I am about to step foot on the shore of the continental United States 
again. 15 

Although college students in their public talks are loathe to 
dwell on their own experiences or attitudes, an individual ap- 

15 President Franklin D. Roosevelt, “Removing the Menace of Japan, 
Aug. 12, 1944, in Vital Speeches, vol. 10, p. 678, Sept. 1, 1944. 
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proach. is to be strongly recommended. Here as otherwise in 
your speaking technique, restraint and good taste will govern you. 
A continual lapsing into “I think” or “my experience with will 
only impress listeners with your feeling of self-importance. Tact, 
humor, skillful selection of details will make your personal ap- 
proach effective. 

Your address may often begin with a compliment to your audi- 
ence or reference to tire occasion. Your understanding and ap- 
preciation of interests, attitudes, and motives of your listeners 
may well be expressed in your opening or closing paragraphs. 

You may welcome guests, compliment your colleagues whose 
speeches precede or follow yours, quote from or refute previous 
speeches, call attention to absent persons and eulogize or criticize 
them, pay tribute to the success with which your listeners have 
supported a given organization, community, institution, or cause. 
In such allusions you will refer to the enthusiasm of your hearers, 
their loyalty, patience, or other virtues. If you call attention to 
the occasion, you will touch upon its characteristics, background, 
importance, and probable bearing on future events. 

This method of integrating with your audience you will express 
in spontaneous, sincere, intelligent, simple, unadorned language. 
Note the dignity and directness with which Winston Churchill 
paid his respects to Congress: 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives: 

Seventeen months have passed since I last had the honor to address 
the Congress of the United States, For more than five hundred days— 
every day a day in which we have toiled and suffered and dared shoul- 
der to shoulder against the cruel and mighty enemy— we have acted in 
close combination or concert in many parts of the world— on land, on 
sea, and in the air. The fact that you have invited me to come to the 
Congress again— a second time— now that we have settled down to the 
job, and that you should welcome me in so generous fashion, is cer- 
tainly a high mark in my life, and also shows that our partnership has 
not done so badly. I am proud that you should have found us good 
allies, striving forward in comradeship to the accomplishment of our 
task without grudging or stinting either life or treasure or indeed any- 
tiring we have to give . 10 

10 Winston Churchill, "Address to Congress,” May 19, 1943, in Baird, 
op. cit., September, 1943. p. 30. 
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Supporting Materials and Speaking Types 

In conclusion, these methods of amplification may be used with 
equal effectiveness in all the representative types of speaking, in 
speeches to inform, to convince, to persuade, to impress, or to en- 
tertain. 

Definitions, to illustrate, are the stuff of expositional speaking 
and writing. They are, nevertheless, equally necessary in discus- 
sion and argumentation. 

Particulars, instances, comparison, analogies, contrast, causality, 
testimony, are all special means of definition. They are, further- 
more, the means by which forms of exposition are expanded, as in 
the explanation of mechanisms, processes, in oral and written crit- 
icism, and in expositional biography. 

These same means of amplification, nevertheless, become the 
basic materials for speeches of argument or persuasion. In these 
types, the conclusion of historical events, the tracing of causal re- 
lations between them, and the application of the chain of causa- 
tion to the thesis of your speech— all these are employed to pro- 
vide evidence, argument, and proof. 

How, you may ask, do instances or analogies in informal speak- 
ing or writing differ from these same amplifying methods in argu- 
mentative speech? Analogies differ only in the way they are in- 
terpreted in argument as contrasted with exposition or narration. 
Only by examining the context and the purpose of the speaker in 
his framework of thinking, his preparation, and delivery can you 
note the difference. If a fact is inserted to add knowledge and to 
clarify, then the material is expository. If the fact is reempha- 
sized and its support of a controversial proposition is stressed, 
then it is used for reasoning and for persuasion. 

Obviously speeches of exposition use mainly definition, partic- 
ulars, and instances. Argument relies heavily on instances, sta- 
tistics, analogies, causality, testimony. Persuasion resorts often to 
rhetorical questions and similar devices to stimulate and impress. 
Speeches of entertainment abound in concrete details, short nar- 
ratives, anecdotes, quotations, references to the speaker, audience, 
and occasion. But, to repeat, no one speaking type monopolizes 
these modes of amplification. 
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10. Give a speech (three minutes) in which you compare and contrast 
one of the following pairs of words: (a) communism and democracy, (b) art 
and science, (c) prose and poetry, ( d ) college and high school, (e) gen- 
eral education and technical education, (/) comedy and tragedy, (g) be- 
lief in God and atheism, (h) work and play. 

11. Give a speech in which you develop by examples one of the follow- 
ing topics: (a) The period before 1860 was the golden age of oratory in 
the United States. ( b ) I have heard several pleasant radio voices recently, 
(c) Debaters should argue only what they believe, (d) Aptitude tests 
should be substituted for all achievement tests for admission to American 
colleges, (e) Our higher education system still retains much that is medi- 
eval. (f) Modem civilization in America tends to produce general ugli- 
ness. (g) Contemporary painting in America is most promising. ( h ) Most 
college students know little about the Bible, (i) The United States is a 
leading nation in the world today. 

12. Give a short talk in which you incorporate statistics. Explain clearly 
the meaning of the figures you quote. For statistical examples consult the 
bulletins of learned societies (i.e., Speech Monographs) , of Congressional 
debates (i.e., the current issues— daily edition— of the Congressional Record), 
or current speeches as reported in Vital Speeches of the Day. Suggested 
topics: (a) The trend of the stock market will probably be upward (or 
downward), (b) We are in for a period of inflation (or deflation), 
(c) The college student enrollment has been steadily increasing and will 
continue to do so. ( d ) The United States Navy is larger than that of any 
other nation. ( e ) The national health of the United States should be 
improved. 

13. Give a short speech in which you use analogy and comparison. Sug- 
gested topic: any one of those listed above. 

14. Clip out three examples of analogies as used in a current speech. 
Explain to the class the apparent appropriateness (or inappropriateness) of 
these examples as included in discourse. 

15. Comment on the following statistical observations (quoted from Wil- 
liam G. Carleton’s “What of Free Enterprise?” in Baird’s Representative 
American Speeches: 1943-44, p. 214): “According to the scholarly re- 
searches of Berle and Means, if the wealth of the large corporations and that 
of all corporations should each continue to increase at its average annual 
rate for 1909 to 1929, 70 per cent of all corporate activities will be carried 
on by the two hundred leading industrial corporations by 1950, and half 
the national wealth will be owned by these big corporations by then. These 
estimates were made on the basis of statistics covering through the year 
1929. Since 1929, the Great Depression and the Second World War have 
further liquidated small business and accelerated the trend toward con- 
solidation and centralization.” 

16. Prepare and present a short speech (three minutes) in which you 
develop your idea by the method of contrast. Show, for example, what 
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discussion is by contrasting it with debate, persuasive speaking, propa- 
ganda. (See Baird’s Discussion: Principles and Types, Chap. I.) 

17. Prepare and present a short speech in which you trace causes and 
results. Suggested topics: (a) The causes of the Second World War. 

( b ) Why the United States abandoned isolation, (c) Why the American 
people will vote mainly the Democratic (or Republican) ticket in the next 
national election. ( d ) The prospects for wide use of television, (e) Re- 
sults of American occupation of Germany. 

18. Prepare and present a three-minute speech in which you concentrate 
on authorities. Refer to three or four of them and take time to justify each 
as a satisfactory source. Suggested topics: (a) The argument for (or 
against) universal military training, (h) The argument for (or against) 
maintaining an air force larger than that of Russia or Great Britain. 

19. Prepare and present a three-minute speech in which you include 
one short quotation and one incident. Suggested topics: (a) Why I am 
patriotic. ( b ) My experience in Australia, (c) Universal language. 
(d) America one hundred years from now. (e) If I were a Communist 
(f) If I were a labor leader, (g) College disillusionments. 

20. In a three-minute speech, support one of the following assertions 
(use interrogations freely and refer to the audience, the occasion, and the 
speaker): (a) Franklin D. Roosevelt was a great man. ( b ) Wendell Will- 
kie was an outstanding champion of world unity, (c) We are heavily in- 
fluenced by environment, (d) The spirit of intolerance is rising in the 
United States. 
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CHAPTER 10 



Importance of Language in Speech 

Language, in speaking, is more than an exercise in English com- 
position, more than a superfluous bit of preparation for a “public 
speech.” It is an element with which the major fundamentals of 
speaking— the thought or ideas, organization, specific detail, de- 
livery (phonation, articulation, and bodily activity)— are all inter- 
woven. Language, we agree, is any means of expressing ideas 
through speech or printed representation, or through signs or ges- 
tures. Language, as we use the term in this discussion, however, 
is the use of words and combinations of words in phrases, clauses, 
sentences, and larger units, to provoke a specific response from 
listeners. It is verbal expression in oral communication. Words 
are the symbols by which the objects, experiences, ideas, and 
emotions are represented. This chapter, then, deals with your 
vocabulary and your use of it in speaking. 

The character of the response in this verbal intercourse de- 
pends upon the character of the words and combinations of words 
you are able to secure. Your language is concomitant with the 
reflection (thought) which precedes and accompanies the speak- 
ing itself. Furthermore, your words become the instrument by 
which your communication itself succeeds or fails. You may use 
a vocabulary largely unintelligible to your audience. Your terms, 
for example, may be accurate but technical. Or your terms in the 
discourse may be quite simple, but they do not accurately convey 

132 
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General Principles of Word Usage 

What principles for the use of words, either singly or in com- 
bination, are especially applicable in studying speech? The sug- 
gestions which follow are intended to furnish guiding principles 
for you in your preparation for speaking and in the speaking proc- 
ess itself. Even though the application of some of these state- 
ments may not be immediately obvious to you, you are certainly 
encouraged to keep them in mind and to refer to them as you 
have progressive experiences in speaking at the college level. 

1. Words are to be differentiated from the referents— the ob- 
jects, events, experiences, “ things ” which such symbols represent. 
“The map,” to use the familiar illustration of the semanticists, “is 
not the same as the country itself.” The word America is not the 
same as that section of the world for which that symbol stands. 
The word book is not identical with the collection of printed 
pages you are now reading. It is quite clear to all of us, once we 
think about it, that words are merely the sounds and signs by 
which we would echo or reproduce in the mind of tire listener 
the thought of the event or experience about which we wish to 
talk (or write). 

2. Words are to be distinguished from the mental processes or 
“thought” from which they spring. The referent or an equiva- 
lent source (a substitute stimulus), as the psychologist reminds 
us, stimulates the cortical areas. This mental-emotional activity 
or thought in turn translates itself into the audible symbol, the 
word, in an attempt at naming the experience. As words stem 
from objects, events, experiences, so do they also channel out- 
wardly from the mysterious thinking activity. 

3. Verbalization should correspond to thinking. The comment, 
“Her mind never knew what her mouth would say next,” is a de- 
scription of what may prevail in many a conversation and some- 
times in more formal speaking. “I hate you for arriving so late,” 
smiles the lovely girl to her boy friend. Her intonation, gestures, 
and attitude constitute her nonverbal communication that belies 
her misleading words. When however, the political speaker pro- 
claims, “I believe in the equality of the races,” a sentiment some- 
times contrary to his real thinking and feeling, the situation is 
ominous for the cause of accurate communication of ideas. 
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be directly verified or confirmed by other speakers or listeners. 
Denotation is associated with scientific statement, with expository 
description, with dictionary definitions. Connotation, on the 
other hand, is that significance of the word added by the emo- 
tional and imaginative insight or personal attitudes of the speaker 
or listener. Denotation represents “extensional” description, lit- 
erally the projection of the “thing” in the time-space relationships. 
Connotation by contrast, reflects the “intensional” description, 
that which conveys the intention, purpose, or personal interpre- 
tation. 5 

Adolph Hitler, for example, denoted in 1944 a medium-sized 
man with a small mustache and -with hair that drooped slightly 
over his brow. In Britain and America in that year the name con- 
noted all that was dictatorial, despicable, traitorous, cruel; among 
the loyal Nazis of Germany the name called up ideas of political 
and spiritual leadership, of justice, and of Germany’s rightful 
world supremacy. 

“A low-pitched voice of moderate intensity” is largely denota- 
tive. “A voice soft as the glow of altar candles” is highly conno- 
tative. 

Every word and ever} 7 group of words have both denotative 
and connotative implications. The symbol arouses suggestions 
(connotation) that cluster about the idea itself (denotation). 
Some words and combinations, for example the language of 
poetry, are obviously more suggestive than others. Tire term 
think arouses associations different from the synonymous terms 
reflect, cogitate, consult, deliberate, ponder, muse, ruminate, 
brood over, mull over, con over, rack one’s brain over. 

8. Both denotative and connotative language have their func- 
tions in communication. The denotative aim is to transfer literal 
meanings. Denotative language is typically informational and 
objective, and comparatively unemotional. The connotative 
function is more highly affective or emotional. To illustrate: 
“The Americans captured Cherbourg in June, 1944” is a simple 
statement of fact that can be quickly verified. But to add, “The 
Yanks stormed the remaining fortresses and pillboxes at Cher- 

1 Weaver, op. cit., p. 316. Dr. Weaver rightly points out that denota- 
tion and extension, connotation and intension, are only roughly synonymous. 
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should be qualified. Sanity and insanity, beauty and ugliness, 
strength and weakness, stuttering and non-stuttering, poetry and 
prose, discussion and debate, and countless other apparently op- 
posite words are actually relative to each other. Poetry and prose, 
for example, shade into each other as do the colors of the spec- 
trum. Our suggestion then, is to stress not simply the dictionary 
differences of antonyms, but also the likenesses or relationships. 

12. Language meanings are constantly changing. The world is 
“in process.” Because we use a limited number of words to de- 
scribe an immense number of things and because our continually 
fresh experiences and reactions lead us to modify our symbols, our 
vocabulary is never static. Some words, to be sure, become obso- 
lete. Many others, however, refuse to die. They continue to 
change their garb and take on new connotations. A villain today 
is a sinister person quite different from the original simple peasant 
Korsybski suggests that we “date” terms to make clear this chang- 
ing and tentative significance. Thus the United States, 1936, was 
different from the United States, 1944. Similarly Germany, food, 
democracy, technicolor, weapons, private enterprise, romance, and 
every other word in general use has its shifting meaning and 
should be dated to make clear the specific concept we have in 
mind. 

13. Explanation or definition of a word or object is a process of 
selecting or abstracting certain aspects of the referent. Obvi- 
ously it is impossible to explain in detail in a limited time or space 
and with limited opportunity for abstracting what die words 
typewriter or democrat or gentleman mean. We cannot cata- 
logue and expound every detail of the phenomenon before us. 
We single out the representative or characteristic features that 
suit our purpose and point of view. Dickens describes one of his 
characters by announcing that, “In came Mrs. Chuzzlewit— one 
vast substantial smile.” It is impossible to achieve “allness” in 
such descriptions. The accuracy of an abbreviated picturization 
depends on skill and judgment in selectivity. Mrs. Chuzzlewit 
was apparendy identified best of all by her joviality. But frank 
recognition of the limitation of meaning in such a selectivity or 
partial description is necessary to proride a protection against the 
language confusion that might otherwise follow. To create 
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Adaptation 

Adapt your language to your audience, tlie occasion, your 
speaking purpose, and your own personality. Just as such adapta- 
tion is necessary for efficient organization and delivery, so adjust- 
ment in language obviously aids in securing response. How will 
you make such language adjustments? Imaginatively and emo- 
tionally identify yourself with those who are to listen. Visualize 
to yourself their individual and collective personality, their prob- 
able attitudes toward you and your ideas, their interests, experi- 
ences, knowledge, and thinking habits. You can probably make 
a pretty good guess as to such general audience traits. More and 
more experience will no doubt lead you to make more satisfactory 
adaptations. Such audience rapprochement will affect your lan- 
guage; it will be bookish or idiomatic, formal or informal, collo- 
quial or even slangy, national or regional, humorous or solemn, 
technical or popular, according to audience analysis. 

Adapt your language to the immediate occasion. Usually your 
understanding of an audience will be sufficient for you to adjust 
to the specific occasion. Different occasions obviously affect your 
language; college debates, memorial services, farewell dinners, 
greetings to freshmen. Red Cross drives, founder s day banquets, 
and other similar gatherings have their own demands for lan- 
guage. 

Adaptation of language also means selection of words and terms 
to interpret your purpose. If your aim is to inform and if your 
student audience is reasonably interested in your topic as an- 
nounced, you can concentrate on clarity and accuracy— denota- 
tion. If, however, you aim to convert or to stimulate, you will be 
at pains to introduce more connotation. Extensional or inten- 
sional purpose, like the demands of audience and occasion, should 
partly explain the character of your oral style. 

Adaptation, furthermore, calls for a choice of words suitable to 
your own personality. The audience wants contact with you as an 
individual rather than with a Webster or Roosevelt or even 
Churchill as you masquerade the styles of one of them. If, then, 
you are naturally formal or highly informal, you wall continue in 
such vein— except that you wall modify your style to eliminate tire 
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group in a single discussion or debate, to make clear one meaning 
and stick to it. 

A second type of inaccuracy is that of exaggerated or all-inclu- 
sive language. We assert that “all people like a good movie,” 
when we mean that many or most people do so. Loose speaking 
is illustrated by such statements as: “Englishmen have no sense 
of humor.” “College education serves no useful purpose.” “Mid- 
dle Westerners are isolationists.” “The churches have sold out to 
the capitalists.” “Latin Americans hate the Yankees.” “Practi- 
cally all Americans are morons.” What we really mean is that 
some Middle Westerners are isolationists, some preachers have 
been unduly influenced by the wealthy members of their congre- 
gations, some Latin Americans hate the citizens of the United 
States. In using exaggerated language, we sacrifice accuracy in 
the interest of making a striking statement. We startle audiences, 
probably without expecting them to take too seriously our reck- 
less verbiage. 

To correct such immaturity of thinking and expression you will 
relate words to ideas; examine your own attitudes and prejudices; 
check your assertions against the facts; treat all statements as rela- 
tive rather than absolute. Although you need not bore by pro- 
testing every statement offered by others, or even by making a 
show of your own precision, you should develop tire habit of 
qualifying your utterances and noting the word-extravagances of 
others. 

Still another violation of accuracy is the use of words that by 
general consent have no place in formal or informal vocabulary 
(barbarisms) and the use of reputable words in the wrong parts 
of speech (improprieties). For example, you should say: “I agree 
with (not to) the proposal.” “I differ from (not with ) you con- 
cerning die merits of Daniel Webster.” ‘He proved to be supe- 
rior to (not than) the other speakers. “He fives quite a way (not 
ways) from New York.” “He doesn’t talk as (not like) you do. 
“In a little college like ours you have (not get to have) more so- 
cial life than you do in a university.” “You should (not ought to) 
do a better job with this talk.” “Jones and I (not myself) de- 
manded an answ’er.” “I am unable (not cant seem) to do it 
“Fewer (not less) people came into the London streets after the 
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Certainly in our discussion of crucial issues, where tempers are 
likely to rise, we need especially to invest our th ink ing with ra- 
tionality. Furthermore, even when we exhort or persuade, as 
when we eulogize some man, movement, or organization, we need 
not abandon this objective handling of language. Accuracy and 
objectivity, then, need not be inconsistent with heightened lan- 
guage. 

We propose, then, that without stripping our vocabulary of 
every emotional term, we at least weed out the nouns, verbs, or 
adjectives that carry obvious bias. We can, for example, state 
that “Senator Shepley gave a long rambling speech,” rather than 
that “Senator Shepley shot off his mouth for hours with a lot of 
ballyhoo, bologna, and spread-eagleism that bored us to tears.” 


Concreteness 

Concreteness of language is an obvious virtue. It supplies in- 
terest, vividness, intelligibility. Although you need not substitute 
wealth of detail for every general word in your text, you should 
have continual regard for specific representation of your thought. 

Contrast die examples of the abstract style in the first column 
with the more concrete illustrations in the second: 


Abstract 

The elimination of autocracy is a 
condition of any kind of decent 
world order in the future. 

In the Second World War we 
fought almost everywhere. 


The movie industry has occasion- 
ally produced a film that de- 
picted adverse social conditions. 


More Concrete 

The elimination of Hitler and Hit- 
lerism is a condition of any kind 
of stable and permanent world 
order after the end of the Sec- 
ond War of the Nations. 

In the Second World War the 
United States was simultane- 
ously fighting in Northern Italy, 
France, Burma; in China, in the 
Marianas; and on the Atlantic, 
Indian, Pacific, and Arctic 
Oceans. 

In 1939 Twentieth Century-Fox 
produced The Grapes of Wrath, 
in which poverty-stricken con- 
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“He didn’t say.” 

Only if you are a Bryan should you talk at length; and Bryan, 
by the way, had important content as well as competent language 
and superb voice. Good speaking should be marked by an econ- 
omy of words. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address contains only some 
275 words. Elmer Davis, Director of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, achieved fame largely through broadcasts usually only five 
minutes long. Some of the best speeches of college students have 
been those of debaters, who are usually limited to a first speech of 
ten or twelve minutes. A corollary of free speech should be ab- 
breviated talk. Develop skill, then, as a short speechmaker. 
Demonstrate that you can do a good job in a three-minute talk. 
Pride yourself on your ability to get off the air in the limited time 
granted to you. Limit your Kiwanis talk to twelve minutes flat. 
If you are ever invited to preach a sermon, see that it lasts only, 
say, twelve minutes, unless local arrangements dictate otherwise. 

Conciseness, we agree, does not necessarily mean brevity. You 
can reduce your remarks to the proportions of a telegram— but 
who wishes to hear speeches in telegraphic form? Conciseness 
means the avoidance of superfluous words. Your skill lies in ex- 
pressing your idea in the fewest words without sacrificing essen- 
tial thought and without ignoring the interests of the listeners. A 
statement of 300 words may be concise. A sentence of twenty 
words may be depressingly diffuse. 

The sin of overamplification is that of tautology , the unneces- 
sary repetition of ideas in different words. Experiment with a 
page of your ideas. Note how your paragraph can well compress 
itself into three sentences and how these can be further tele- 
scoped. Get a sample of your extempore speaking. Many class- 
rooms have equipment for recording and playing back your talk. 
Learn to blue-pencil mentally your sentences and phrases. Work 
from your outline to avoid unprofitable excursions in thinking; 
chop clauses to phrases, and phrases to words. 

These suggestions for economy, you will note, are consistent 
with the principle of adaptation to the audience. We condense 
to keep the auditor from sleeping. We need to be sure, however, 
that the result of our pruning is not a series of dull generalities. 
Good judgment here as elsewhere will govern. The speaking 
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5. Avoid any anecdotes or other illustrations that are obviously shop- 
worn. 

6. Make the illustrations brief. 

Farallelism 

The recurrent use of a given structure of words, phrases, or sen- 
tences, if not overdone, strengthens the language. Edgar Jones, 
in his sermon, “Faith of Our Fathers,” carries this technique 
through successive paragraphs: 

By faith the voyaging Mayflower embarked from Old England. . . . 

By faith Thomas Jefferson was stirred to strike a blow. . . . 

By faith George Washington left his spacious mansion at Mt. Ver- 
non. . . . 

By faith Alexander Hamilton established the financial credit of the 
nation. . . . 

For this kind of emphasis, key words should match key words, 
phrases should match phrases, and sentences should match sen- 
tences in structure. 

Danger lies in overdoing this device. You should not work so 
hard at such rhetorical form that it becomes an end. Your reitera- 
tions and similarity of structure should be spontaneous. 

Oral Style 

Oral language, I have suggested throughout this chapter, has 
much in common with written style, yet some differences exist— 
roughly the same differences that exist between a conversation 
and a written record that treats the same descriptive, narrative, 
expositional, or argumentative material. Oral language, for ex- 
ample, as I suggested above, is usually much more idiomatic, re- 
petitive, direct. One test of the oral quality of your own speech 
is for you to read it aloud before presentation and note whether 
it sounds like a speech rather than an essay. Are there words 
which are difficult to pronounce? Words that produce harsh 
combinations of sounds? Complicated structure that might inter- 
fere with audience assimilation of the ideas? Smooth out the 
phrases so that your deliver}' can have full play— so that what you 
actually speak will be more easily and acceptably said. 
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a considerable number of the thousands of dictionary words, and, 
second, to assimilate enough of them to give you readiness in ex- 
tempore speech. Groping for words in a speech cripples your 
effectiveness before a group. Your ease with words, on the con- 
trary, will clarify ideas for die audience, reassure them, hold their 
attention, sustain their interest. 

To summarize the suggestions given above that relate to the 
development and application of vocabulary: 

Reading. Almost all speakers of importance, including Ed- 
mund Burke, Webster, Theodore Parker, Wendell Phillips, 
Charles Sumner, Woodrow Wilson, Winston Churchill, have been 
wide readers and students of language . 7 

If you are to develop a wide vocabulary, you cannot stop with 
the minimum textbook assignments in your courses. Find time 
for the systematic reading of biography, important fiction, his- 
tory, argument. Head silently and aloud, both for content and for 
appreciation of language distinctions. 

Model Speeches. Read the speeches of Woodrow Wilson, 
Winston Churchill, Franklin D. Roosevelt and other contempo- 
raries , 8 Outline the addresses; note methods of illustration; make 
a precis (short summary) of each; examine the vocabulary. 

Logic and Semantics. Elect courses in semantics, logic, argu- 
mentation. Test both facts and inferences from specific instance, 
authority, analogy, causal relations, deduction. The testing of 
fallacies will sharpen your awareness of word meanings. 

Listening. Listen to superior radio speakers and to outstand- 
ing visiting lecturers. Note their choice of words. 

Study of Words. Develop the habit of definition. Elect 
courses in discussion or join discussion groups for experience in 
exact definition of controversial terms. 

Look up words with which you are only vaguely familiar. 
Keep a record of them and practice their application. 

Study synonyms, antonyms, and the history of words. Roget’s 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, already mentioned, is 

7 For the reading habits of prominent American speakers see W. N. 
Brigance, ed.. History and Criticism of American Public Address, 2 vols., 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1943. 

8 See A. Craig Baird, Representative American Speeches, The H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York, annually since 1937. 
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sentative synonyms: (a) time, (b) testimony, ( c ) synonym, (d) socialism, 
( e ) slang, (/) reason, (g) progress, ( h ) extemporaneous, (i) education, 
(/) diction, ( k ) circumlocution. 

11. To illustrate the principles of audience adaptation, prepare two writ- 
ten speeches (300 words each) on the same subject and based on the same 
outline. The subject should be one involving special information. One 
speech should be for an audience familiar with your material and topic; 
the other, for a group largely uninformed on this subject, but otherwise 
fairly well educated. 

12. Select a paragraph from a speech. Rewrite the paragraph, sub- 
stituting more accurate words and phrases. 

13. Criticize the following definitions from student speeches: (a) Belief 
is conviction about anything. ( b ) By “an American” we understand a citi- 
zen of the United States, (c) By a closed shop I mean a shop where only 
union men work. ( d ) We shall define an international police force as an 
army recruited from all nations and placed under an international organiza- 
tion. (e) By price control we mean “actions which are deliberately under- 
taken to affect, limit the movements of, or settle prices.” (/) What do we 
mean by government controls? In the first place, we do not mean to con- 
tinue the present emergency controls. What we do propose are such rules 
and regulations and policies as will, in effect, allow our Federal govern- 
ment to direct and control all aspects of our economy, (g) The vocal 
cords are the two folds of mucous membrane which project into the 
larynx. 

14. "The Area of Perception is the region in which our sensory experi- 
ence becomes active in association with the stimulus.” Explain clearly what 
this statement means. 

15. Select a representative speech (at least 1,000 words) recently deliv- 
ered and printed. Give its gist in a maximum of 100 words. (This is a 
project in conciseness.) 

16. Reduce one of your recent five-minute speeches to one minute. De- 
liver it as if you were assigned to a radio program. If necessary, omit 
major ideas but attempt to retain the essence of your thinking. 

17. Make a list of the colloquial elements in a speech assigned to you 
or selected by you. 

18. Rewrite a formal speech delivered by a university lecturer or public 
official. Make your own version much more informal and colloquial. 

19. Report the hackneyed expressions in a printed school or college de- 
bate. Give your list to the instructor so that a total list submitted by the 
class can be recorded for your future reference. 

20. Report concerning the connotative words and terms in Wendell 
Phillips’ “Eulogy of Daniel O’Connell,” in J. M. O’Neill’s Classified Models 
of Speech Composition. 

21. Prepare and give without notes a precis of one of the following: 
(a) Harlow Shapley’s "A Design for Fighting,” (b) Bernard Iddings Bell’s 
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The Speaker’s Personality 


Personality as a Social Force 

Who has not heard that cryptic judgment: 'What you are 
speaks so loudly I cannot hear what you say!” It is figurative lan- 
guage, to be sure, but it also calls our attention, realistically and 
pointedly, to one of the most important problems in speech edu- 
cation. It is the problem of the part to be played in the total 
complex of factors we call speech, by the speaker as an individ- 
ual, a person, a personality. In speech, as in literature, it truly 
can be said, “The style is the man.” 

Although effective speech is a composite of many skills, there 
are few if any of these attributes which are more influential in the 
final effect than the kind of man we find the speaker to be. The 
simple statement, “The whole man speaks,” cannot be taken 
merely to mean that voice, language, ideas, and gestures are de- 
pendent upon the more apparent physiological and psychological 
traits. To be sure this interpretation is true, but even more truly, 
speech depends upon aptitudes, abilities, experiences, feelings, 
emotions, interests, ambitions, habits, and traits. In our demo- 
cratic culture these are the factors which constitute an individual 
with rights and privileges and responsibilities. These are the fac- 
tors which demand and justify the tremendous price we pay for 
freedom of speech. 

It is important in our study of the many problems of speech 
that we give consideration to the problem of the personality of 
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solution of the problem. He reviews previous attempts to solve 
this and similar problems, and evaluates solutions which have 
been tried or may be suggested. Various solutions are compared 
and contrasted. Presumptions, adequacy of data, the logic of in- 
ferences, and the consistency of evidence are examined critically. 

Thinking and Inference 

Premises, reasoning, and findings are examined impersonally to 
eliminate undesirable psychological influences on thought or con- 
clusions. Important decisions are reasonably delayed to allow for 
mature consideration of the problem. Conclusions of the reason- 
ing and plans of action are carefully formulated. They are stated 
precisely and with due consideration for their intelligibility and 
effectiveness for those who are to listen to, or read, them. 

Maladjusted Thinking 

The mental mechanisms of maladjusted thinking are much 
more diverse in character. Many of the following types of think- 
ing activities are essentially emotional in character. They repre- 
sent some of the types of reactions for which corrective procedures 
in mental hygiene are often prescribed. They exist in various de- 
grees of severity, and should not be considered highly atypical 
reactions unless they appear in marked intensity and with rather 
wide generalization in the individual’s reactions. The most prac- 
tical evaluation of such phenomena is to consider them ineffi- 
cient ways of thinking to be corrected by reasonable interest in, 
and efforts to achieve, sound habits of thinking. 

Suggestibility 

Suggestibility, for example, is the tendency to react uncritically 
and without thought to stimuli. The suggestible person tends to 
be uninhibited, submissive, and impulsive. The condition is in- 
tensified by heightened emotionality when the individual’s drives 
and habits are concerned and when someone admired, an author- 
ity, or group pressure is involved. 

A condition in opposition to suggestibility is negativism, in 
which stubbornness, persistent opposition, egocentricity, and non- 
cooperation are the reactions. 
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Anxiety Reactions 

Anxiety reactions include persistent worrying, striving for per- 
fection, undue concern over minor matters, procrastination in de- 
cisions, emotional sensitivity to the reactions of others, and fear 
of embarrassment or failure. The anxiety tendency results from 
hyperemotionality, marked fears or phobias of particular situa- 
tions, low thresholds for social stimuli, and failure to maintain 
proportion and perspective in thinking and adjustments. Persons 
who experience the above responses need to release emotional re- 
actions in useful forms of work and play. They should work for 
relaxation, distractions, or dissociations, and for the habit of form- 
ing clear-cut decisions. 

The person who behaves in a converse manner and never takes 
anything seriously, who accepts the most convenient answers and 
jumps to conclusions, will be equally inefficient in his thinking 
and speaking. Procrastination and evasiveness may be the result 
of either drifting or anxiety reactions. 

Fantasy 

The person with undisciplined imagination, who develops ex- 
planations without consideration of available facts, who uses 
words with indifference to the known referents for which they 
stand, who engages carelessly in the use of high-order abstrac- 
tions, and who organizes his life on the basis of values commonly 
rejected by society, can be said to be engaging in fantasy. It is 
a kind of daydreaming in which the individual draws apart from 
society and its accepted values and lives in a world of wishful 
thinking. Rigid self-discipline in the use of words and the devel- 
opment of insight into the relationships of words and their refer- 
ents may do much to inhibit such think ing. 

Closed Mind 

Who has not known a speaker whose expression of belief is 
uttered with a finality which puts a stop to further discussion of 
the topic? His attitude expresses the idea: ‘When I speak, let no 
dog bark.” Such a person may be said to have a closed mind, a 
one-track mind, fixed ideas, or obsessions. He pursues his objec- 
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tives with relentless determination. New ideas are always inter- 
preted in light of his prejudices. He may reason very logically, 
but often he does not examine the presumptions on which his 
thinking is based. 

“He will not go behind his father’s saying, 

And he likes having thought of it so well, 

He says again, ‘Good fences make good neighbors.’ ” 

—Robert Frost 


Compartmental Thinking 

In compartmental thinking, two or more inconsistent beliefs or 
lines of thought are maintained with equal vigor but without an 
awareness of their inconsistency. A lawyer once was said to have 
defended a client who was sued for breaking a borrowed vase by 
advancing three lines of argument: “first, the man never bor- 
rowed the vase; second, the vase was broken when it was bor- 
rowed; and third, tire vase was all right when it was returned.” 
When the dissociation of ideas illustrated by compartmental 
thinking is carried to the extreme, it results in what is called a 
split personality— a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde personality. 

The ability to dissociate irrelevant stimuli in thinking through 
a problem can be a useful trait when it results in a high degree of 
coircentration. The dissociation of unnecessarily painful physical 
or mental experiences through engaging in distractional activities 
is also a useful means of protecting the individual from undue 
strain. One should not allow habits of dissociation to operate, 
however, if they interfere with consistency, with the full consid- 
eration of various aspects of a problem, or with facing unpleasant 
facts to which one must adjust. 

Regressive Thinking 

Regressive thinking consists of avoiding the direct meeting of 
issues in thinking by the acceptance of childish and immature 
reasons for their action. In a recent group meeting, a commit- 
tee was asked why it had failed to circulate to the total group 
reports it had received from various members of the group. The 
reply of one of the committee members was that the reports 
would have cluttered the floors of the members’ offices. 
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Identification 

Two forms of projective thinking interfere with facing reality 
effectively. One is known as identification. Here the individual 
tries to solve his problems by merging himself with the activity 
of another person, or group of persons, who is made to seem re- 
sponsible for his success or failure. Groups which encourage the 
loss of identity of their members are also apt to encourage “pass- 
ing the buck.” Daydreaming about the characters of a book or 
movie and wishful thinking about the success of others as “luck} 7 ” 
individuals are not satisfactory substitutes for the acceptance of 
personal responsibilities and the exercise of a direct attack upon 
the solution of one’s problems. 

Paranoia 

Another type of projective thinking is called paranoia. Here the 
individual isolates himself from others, develops and maintains an 
undue suspicion of their desires to bring harm to him. Fantastic 
explanations of the motives and methods of action of others are 
formulated and strongly believed by the paranoiac. Such persons 
need to develop ( 1 ) greater insight into the nature of their re- 
actions, (2) habits of direct attack upon their problems, and (3) 
a willingness to accept personal responsibility for successes or 
failures. 

Rationalization 

Rationalization is a pattern of thinking in which the individual 
seeks and approves socially acceptable and plausible reasons for 
die activities in which he visiles to engage, regardless of die val- 
idity of these reasons widi respect to his motives. Consider the 
case of the young man who is stud)ing for an important examina- 
tion, and who is called by a friend and invited to participate in a 
game or to attend a movie. After some hesitation as he searches 
for a socially acceptable reason, he accepts die invitation. He 
says to himself, “All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
This is truly a good reason for recreation. Does it apply in this 
case? The answer is that it depends upon the facts involved in 
this situation. If the young man has spent a considerable amount 
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of his recent time in recreation, this reasoning does not apply to 
him. The thinking is then rationalization. If he has spent a 
goodly amount of his recent time in “all work,” the justification is 
not only socially acceptable but valid for him. In that case his 
reason should not be called rationalization, but rationalism. 

Compensation 

Compensation is a type of thinking and adjustment in which an 
individual seeks to satisfy his motives for a type of activity which 
is difficult or impossible for him to accomplish by substituting a 
type of attainable activity which will at least partially satisfy the 
drive. Moderate and occasional compensation may be a healthy 
mental reaction. The flexibility of adjustment and the drive or 
persistence of the person who engages in compensation will fre- 
quently lead to marked achievement in the compensatory activity. 
A young lady, who realizes that she has not been blessed with un- 
usual physical charms and compensates by developing unusual 
proficiency in social graces, scholarship, art, or domestic economy, 
may make of herself a very desirable companion. A student, 
whose pride is hurt by failure to achieve recognition in the study 
of one subject, may double his efforts to achieve satisfaction in 
another study and attain marked distinction in it. 

Under the following three conditions, however, compensation 
is not a wholly intelligent type of behavior: (1) If the individual 
develops a habit of searching for methods of compensation for all 
difficult tasks, he will weaken his personality by evading many re- 
sponsibilities which he should normally be expected to carry. ( 2 ) 
He will fail to develop the full richness of his personality which 
would result from trying to do as much as possible to remove its 
weaknesses as they are discovered. (3) Finally the satisfactions 
derived from compensatory achievement may lead to overcom- 
pensation and equally inefficient behavior of the opposite type. 
The shy and socially sensitive person who tides to compensate for 
his failure to achieve social recognition by loud and noisy talk or 
the wearing of flashy clothing is a case in point. The best pro- 
cedure under most circumstances in dealing with a discovered 
weakness or felt inferiority is to do everything possible to correct 
the weakness. Theodore Roosevelt provides an excellent example 
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of adjustment by compensation. Considering bimself a physical 
weakling as a youth, he set about developing his personality in 
addition to correcting his weakness by strenuous exercise. 

Emotionality 

Emotionality in the speech situation, emotional sensitivity, and 
lack of self-confidence and poise are considered by most students 
to be their most serious personality problems in the development 
of speech skills. We propose to devote an entire chapter to the 
problems of nervousness or “stage fright” in speaking. We shall, 
however, take sufficient space here to discuss briefly some of the 
general problems of emotional behavior in speaking. Individ- 
uals differ in the frequency, intensity, and variety of their emo- 
tional responses. Moreover, they differ in the extent to which 
emotional reactions of all types are influenced by inhibition and 
expression. In groups within limited higher brackets of intellec- 
tual ability there seems to be little correlation between measured 
emotionality in adjustments and general intelligence. Societal 
and family influences exercise marked influence on the manner in 
which our emotions are expressed from infancy onward. As chil- 
dren develop, they ordinarily are rewarded for achieving more 
and more control over their emotional reactions. While moderate 
emotional reactions appear to stimulate intellectual activity, in- 
tense emotionality diminishes the clarity and effectiveness of 
memory and of complex thinking processes. 

The individual who achieves marked inhi bition of his emotional 
reactions, as well as the individual who reacts with overemotion- 
ality, is not only predisposed to the development of problems of 
mental maladjustment, but seldom achieves superiority as a 
speaker. The speaker who cannot respond to the emotional con- 
tent of ideas and feelings in original speaking or in oral reading 
will have difficulty in adequately representing such speech mate- 
rial and in securing the completeness of response desired from his 
auditors. Healthy emotional responses may be described as those 
which facilitate a rich and full personal development and an effec- 
tive social interaction. Contrary to the thinking of many people, 
therefore, emotional responses are not inherently bad. The con- 
ception of all emotions as socially undesirable has often led to 
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their concealment and perversion rather than to guidance in a 
healthy development and socially useful expression of them. 

In the development of speech skill you will find many opportu- 
nities for the analysis and expression of your emotional reactions. 
If you have not already learned to analyze and talk about your 
emotional reactions and thus facilitate their objective evaluation 
and control, you should take this opportunity for personal growth 
in this respect. The failure to objectify and control emotional re- 
actions may lead to the development of complexes and conflicts 
in personality which will have profound influence on the speaking 
performance as well as upon general habits of social adjustment. 
To die occasional student who is completely satisfied with his own 
personality and believes that there is nothing of value for him to 
be learned from such study, it only can be hoped that through it 
he may at least gain a better insight into the personalities of his 
auditors and of other speakers to whom he must listen. 

Reeducation of Personality 

The educational methods involved in the development of per- 
sonality involve no mystical incantations or patented procedures. 
Although you may have been introduced to many new terms in 
this discussion, you will no doubt have said to yourself many 
times, “Yes, I have observed and wondered about diat type of be- 
havior in myself, or someone else.” If you have acquired some 
new insight into human nature, if you understand a little better 
than you did before the techniques of analyzing and evaluating 
the reactions of persons, you have already achieved something in 
personality development. The data presented here have been 
selected with care for their relevance to the student of speech 
education, but this discussion is considered no more than an in- 
troduction to the tremendous amount of professional literature on 
the subject. The interested student will profit from the continued 
study of this literature in the extension of his knowledge and the 
development of new insight. 

The clarification of problems and the refinement of discrimina- 
tions should also facilitate the development of new attitudes, the 
ways you feel about things, which is the second type of learning 
involved in personal growth. 
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The Development of Confidence 


The Nature of Stage Fright 

“Why do I worry so much about making a public speech? 
Why do I tremble, gasp for breath and perspire? Wiry do I have 
so much difficulty in recalling what I had planned to say? Why 
do I hesitate to participate in a public discussion even though I 
feel that I have something to say? How can I learn to think on 
my feet?” These and scores of similar questions are asked by the 
beginning student of speech about his nervousness and other neg- 
ative reactions to the speech situation. This condition is a source 
of embarrassment and even acute distress. In a survey of various 
college groups, from 60 to 75 per cent of the students have ad- 
mitted that they are bothered by their nervousness in speaking. 
Thirty to 35 per cent of them consider it a serious problem. Per- 
haps you are mystified by your own behavior and worry about it. 
A problem of such general significance demands our careful con- 
sideration. This personality problem is considered sufficiently 
important to demand a full chapter of treatment. We shall dis- 
cuss the topic from four points of view: (I) tire general nature 
of stage fright, (2) causes which operate to produce it, (3) typi- 
cal symptoms and their explanation, and (4) procedures which 
may be followed in developing confidence and poise in speaking. 

We have seen that many students consider themselves nervous 
in the speech situation and are worried by it. This feeling is ex- 
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perienced by many public performers skilled in other types of 
social activity. A vaudeville artist was advertised as the man 
with “nerves of steel.” His wife would hold a .44-caliber bullet 
casing between her teeth; he would stand to one side with a 
pistol and shoot the bullet casing from her mouth. He agreed to 
a radio interview but when the time came to speak and he was 
announced, there was a full minute’s pause on the air. The man 
with “nerves of steel” had stage fright. A former candidate for 
the presidency of the United States, famous for his oratory, was 
once given an audience with the Pope. He later reported that he 
was so overwhelmed with awe in the situation that he was unable 
to utter a word he had planned to say. Actors, ministers, college 
professors, and business executives report that they have lived 
with and fought a tendency to become jittery in speaking through- 
out long and illustrious careers. 

This feeling is therefore obviously not restricted to the amateur. 
Practice certainly does not make perfect calm. Nervousness ap- 
pears in various kinds of situations. We have all heard of ‘buck 
fever,” “job fright,” and “date jitters.” It is probably no mere ac- 
cident for the fisherman that the biggest fish often gets away. 
These forms of human behavior all have much in common. 

Stage fright is a typical emotional experience. The common 
causes of intense fear reactions are, with but a single exception, 
causes of violent death. The single exception is speaking in pub- 
lic. Emotional responses appear in what is or has been for the 
individual a crisis situation. "Viflien a person does not know what 
to do, he reacts emotionally. Once he has been strongly condi- 
tioned to the emotional reaction it may continue to appear in simi- 
lar situations long after the specific crisis situation is forgotten. 
If a person has been trained to meet the crisis situation before it 
occurs, or can recondition himself to it, the intensity of fear re- 
actions are commonly reduced or eliminated. 

Consider the fear of deep water. It is a cause of death by 
drowning. If a person is taught early in life how to sworn, float, 
and otherwise take care of himself in the water, he seldom devel- 
ops this fear. Even w T hen an individual has once developed a 
fear of deep water, he may, although commonly with difficulty, 
conquer that fear by learning how to swim. He will conquer that 
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fear best under situations which are enjoyable to him, such as in 
the company of pleasant companions. The principle has been 
seen to work with speech fears. 

As a typical emotional reaction, stage fright is experienced with 
various degrees of intensity. If it appears in only a moderate de- 
gree, it may actually “pep up” die speaker. When it appears in 
the form of anxiety to do well, it motivates careful preparation 
and alertness to the various details of the situation. If it appears 
as an intense reaction, it inhibits intellectual activities so that 
memory is disturbed, thinking is frustrated or disorganized, and 
the mind may even become “a complete blank.” The symptoms 
of stage fright are similar to symptoms of other emotional re- 
actions. We shall discuss them more thoroughly at a later point 
in this chapter. 

The nervousness of one speaker in the speech performance may 
be generalized as characteristic of his behavior in many situations, 
while for another speaker, nervousness may be atypical. In fact 
the individual may feel upset only in certain types of speech situ- 
ations. Procedures in developing effective habits of adjustment 
to the speech situation will depend to some extent on whether the 
condition is typical or unusual. 

The individual may be a poor judge of the severity of his own 
reactions. Training has led many persons to inhibit or cover up 
their emotional reactions. Evidence indicates that speakers do 
not appear as nervous as they feel. A speaker experiencing fear 
reactions may be unable to observe the effect of his reactions on 
others. Inversely, since other speakers cover up their emotional 
disturbances, he has no way of knowing how intense their emo- 
tions are. Thus many persons develop a sensitivity about their 
stage fright, feeling that they have a more severe case of it than 
any one else they know. An understanding of the general nature 
of stage fright reactions should help the student obtain a better 
perspective on the severity of his own feelings. Self-pity after all 
gains small satisfaction. 

Causes of Stage Fright 

The causes of stage fright reactions are usually complex and 
varied. To say categorically that stage fright is the result of in- 
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adequate preparation, false pride and egotism, sensitivities, con- 
ditioning, conflicts, or habits is an unwarranted oversimplification 
of the facts. It is inconceivable that such a reaction should be 
an unlearned or inherited type of behavior. 

To understand the manner in which speech fears may develop 
it is necessary that we know something of the nature of individual 
differences in emotional behavior. Some differences in emotion- 
ality are traceable to organic differences, differences in the bodies 
with which we were bom and which we have developed. Our 
bodies differ in their capacities to react emotionally and to inhi bit 
emotional reactions. We differ in the experiences we have had 
which are not biologically adequate causes of emotional reactions. 
Some of these experiences have been accidental and some have 
been thrust upon us by persons in our environment. Skills in 
emotional control, developed through incidental learning and 
through the planned teaching of others, differ from individual to 
individual. This combination of differences leads to the conclu- 
sion that our emotional reactions are caused by predisposing and 
precipitating factors. The predisposing factors account for differ- 
ences in the basic tendency to react emotionally, and the precip- 
itating factors account for the extent to which emotional reac- 
tions, when they occur, are controlled or are allowed to run 
rampant and become habitual. 

The predisposing causes to emotional reactions are relatively 
difficult to control, primarily because we know least about diem 
at the present time. Differences in chemical secretions of the 
glands are known to influence emotional behavior. The eating of 
sweets, or the taking of mild stimulants such as coffee or one of 
the cola drinks, appears to reduce tendencies to emotionality in 
some cases. Alcoholic drinks reduce the intensity of emotional 
reactions for some persons and increase certain reactions, such as 
irritability and quarrelsomeness, for others. Sedatives such as 
aspirin and tri-bromide are used to quiet nervous reactions in 
crisis situations. Sugar pills might also work when the individual 
is suggestible. 

The individual who forms the habit of depending upon such 
chemical courage probably does little to increase his emotional 
balance in the long run. Sooner or later he finds himself unfortu- 
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nately at the mercy of his emotional reactions when such anti- 
dotes are not available. The correction of chemical deficiencies 
under the direction of competent medical advice, the develop- 
ment of health through proper eating and exercise, and the for- 
mation of regular habits of work, rest, and recreation are the best 
methods for the establishment of sound body chemistry and the 
reduction of organically predisposing tendencies to respond emo- 
tionally. 

Many psychologically predisposing conditions result in tenden- 
cies to respond with uncontrolled emotion. One such cause is 
the “sheltered” life, in which the individual has been shielded from 
stimulation by even mild crisis situations. Intense emotional re- 
actions, forcing the development of habitual emotional potentials, 
are characteristic of persons who have been brought up on the 
theory that “children should be seen and not heard,” who have 
been plagued into excessive timidity and a feeling of inferiority 
by reminders of real or imagined physical or social differences, 
who have never been allowed to forget a mistake, or who have been 
repeatedly bullied into situations which have been extremely un- 
pleasant. Persons with high emotional potentials, who do not 
form the habit of making clear-cut decisions and carrying them 
into practice immediately with some satisfaction, develop psycho- 
logical conflicts. They may remain in a prolonged state of uneasi- 
ness and become deeply aroused emotionally by purely incidental 
experiences. Their condition may be likened to a smoldering fire. 
It is relatively harmless in calm weather but is quickly fanned into 
flames that spread destruction with the first lively breeze which 
chances to blow. 

A precipitating cause of nervousness need operate only once to 
condition the individual to fear reactions in a particular situation. 
Some persons are conditioned by one element in the situation; 
some, by another element. Various stimuli which arouse emo- 
tional reactions and thus condition the speaker to nervousness in 
speaking include: failure to make adequate preparation; failure 
to anticipate the appearance of a person or the occurrence of an 
event; the reactions of an auditor or the members of an audience, 
such as criticism or manner of behavior; sudden awareness of a 
mistake or deficiency; and the failure or imagined failure to meet 
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a standard. The nervous reaction may be conditioned to such 
factors as a room or type of room, a person or type of person, a 
speech situation or type of speech activity, an objective in speak- 
ing, or a degree of preparation. When the speaker is stimulated 
by the situation with which the fear reaction is associated, he 
again becomes nervous, although the original causes for the nerv- 
ous reaction are no longer present In most of these situations 
the emotional response originally appears with a felt insecurity in 
the situation. While threats to social security are probably not an 
inherent cause of emotional responses, one learns early in life to 
depend upon the cooperation of those about him. When the se- 
curity of the individual appears to be threatened or he does not 
know how to respond, his defense against his emotional responses 
is shattered, and his emotions take control. 

Failure to understand the nature of emotional response may 
cause the individual to be mystified and worried about it. Under 
these circumstances he becomes panicky, and his response tends 
to become intensified. The response frequently occurs even to one 
who speaks reasonably well, but who is unfamiliar with speech 
standards and therefore unable to judge his speech achievements 
with objectivity. The members of the audience may not actually 
have responded with disapproval, but if the speaker thinks they 
have, his self-criticism is sufficient stimulus to release the re- 
sponse. If the speaker demands a false standard of perfection in 
his performance and realizes that he has failed, he has set the 
stage for his own unnerving. This problem is sometimes referred 
to as the problem of the New England conscience. Familiarity 
with these characteristics of the stage fright reaction should bring 
home to you the need for an understanding of the nature of emo- 
tion. Precipitating causes are not so apt to operate when the 
speaker can intellectualize his emotional responses. 

Symptoms 

Withdrawal 

The symptoms of emotional behavior in stage fright which are 
so mystifying to some are all subject to reasonably precise expla- 
nations. Withdrawal habits, such as looking at the floor, ceiling, 
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face of the body through relaxation of capillary muscle walls, or 
whether an excessive amount of blood is drawn from the surface 
of the body to fulfill physiological functions primarily in the trunk. 
The sinking feeling which sometimes is felt in the pit of the stom- 
ach is probably associated with these physiological changes. 

Tension and Muscular Conflict 

When the organism is energized in conflict and then fails to use 
up this energy in the biological responses of struggle or flight, it 
tends to use up the energy in tension (the straining of antago- 
nistic muscle groups against each other), in trembling (the inter- 
mittent relaxation and tension of the muscles of antagonistic 
groups ) , and in fidgeting and random behavior ( the attempt of the 
organism to return to normal from an unpleasant state of tension). 
Trembling occurs in those regions most easily responsive to the 
conflicts of antagonistic muscle pairs— the vocal folds, the finer 
muscles of the face, the arms and hands, and the knees. To ex- 
plain by analogy, tension and trembling occur for the same reason 
that vibration sometimes occurs in the operation of a motor. En- 
ergy is produced which, if not directed into the common muscle 
patterns of activity, is dissipated in whatever parts of the organ- 
ism are sufficiently flexible, though restricted to respond to the 
energizing impulse. The feeling of awkwardness results from the 
fact that the abnormally tense muscles do not respond as readily 
and flexibly as they do in their normal state. The mouth becomes 
dry as a result of neural and chemical influences on the glands to- 
gether with tension in the muscles of the gland ducts and the 
muscle walls of the mouth through which these ducts lead in se- 
creting saliva into the mouth. 

Conflict of Intellectual and Emotional Behavior 

In explaining other symptoms of stage fright it will be helpful 
to leam something of the physiology of the nervous system of 
man. Man’s capacity for emotional response is biological. In 
fact as an infant he does not differ much in this respect from the 
higher animals. Man’s intellectual behavior, however, is some- 
thing he learns. The use of language, retention of ideas in mem- 
ory, ability to reason, and other complex cultural and social skills 
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the demands of the body upon the breath stream during a state 
of emotion. Together with the increase in rapidity of rate of 
speech, weakness of vocal tones may be explained as a character- 
istic of the withdrawal behavior of the nervous speaker. He tries 
to make himself inconspicuous and to get it over with in a hurry. 
The inflectional patterns and characteristic resonance of the voice 
under fear reactions also serve to signify the speakers attitudes 
and emotional condition to his hearers. 

Psychological Reactions 

A final factor descriptive of the state of stage fright may be 
referred to as the psychological reactions of the speaker to his 
condition. The speaker may be jittery, embarrassed, mystified, 
disgusted, apologetic, sheepish, and altogether unhappy. Some 
persons are disturbed by these symptoms and others by entirely 
different ones. In some cases the individual has the characteristic 
physical symptoms, but is not disturbed by the more psychologi- 
cal reactions. Such cases no doubt result from a combination of 
intense emotional response together with strong cortical inhibi- 
tions, or from a previous condition of intense stage fright reac- 
tions now partially overcome. A clear picture of the symptoms of 
nervousness together witn some insight into their bases is useful 
in applying the principles for developing control over the condi- 
tion. 

Reeducational techniques are applied to develop control over 
symptoms, to eliminate causes, and to prevent the development of 
this type of reaction. It is also possible to classify reeducational 
techniques as those which work directly upon the elimination of 
stage fright as stage fright, those which attack the problem indi- 
rectly as a means of reducing the probability and severity of the 
reaction, and finally those which help the speaker five with the 
reaction and make the most of his abilities in spite of this distrac- 
tion and discomfort. It should be recognized that there is no 
simple method which will work for all persons in developing con- 
fidence. Some practices help one person but do not help another. 
The best possible method is a matter for individual discovery. If 
it is possible for a person to discover the causes which produce his 
nervousness, he should begin with the attempt to remove the 
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of the reactions in his particular case is a helpful step in relieving 
their pressure. 

Think and Talk about Your Emotions as an Objective Fact 

“Confession is good for the soul.” "When we are troubled about 
almost any land of emotional response, it is helpful to find some- 
one to listen to our story. In psychiatry it is called mental cathar- 
sis. During the worst days of the blitz in England, a listening 
squad was organized to send persons around to listen to the stories 
of those who had been bombed out of house and home. Acute 
emotional distress was much relieved by the feeling that someone 
was interested in hearing a personal account of the experience. 
Sharing the feeling with others not only releases emotional ten- 
sion, but also raises the emotional response to a conscious level 
where one may function more intellectually. The admonition to 
talk about our emotions does not mean that we must thrust them 
upon others at every opportunity. The classroom, however, is an 
ideal place for carrying on this kind of emotional reeducation. 

Resolve Personal Conflicts 

Inferiority complexes appear as frequently in persons who 
merely imagine or accept irresponsible suggestions of inferiority, 
as they do in persons who may really be inferior. One student 
felt that he had a long and ugly nose because his three step-sisters 
had told him repeatedly since he was a small child that he had an 
ugly nose. The members of the speech class convinced him that 
his nose was no more ugly than the pug nose of his instructor. A 
Norwegian boy who had grown up in a community of Swedes had 
been told so frequently that the Norwegians never amounted to 
anything that he was unable to take himself seriously. Red hair, 
freckles, fatness, bow legs, a facial scar or birthmark, shortness in 
boys and tallness in girls, living in the country or on “the wrong 
side of >the tracks,” belonging to a minority racial group, failure 
in competitions or examinations, unfriendly acts of others, and 
hundreds of other minor differences and experiences are often 
magnified by active imaginations or irresponsible accusations into 
blemishes or weaknesses out of all proportion to the facts. Men- 
tal conflicts and anxiety over such matters may be relieved by 
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a sense of humor or stir himself by righteous indignation over a 
cause he expounds, if he feels a keen sense of pride in the accom- 
plishments of wholesome rivalry, if he acts as if he were confident 
even when he is not, if he enjoys the pleasant emotion of par- 
ticipation in group activities where success is enjoyed with others 
or where it accompanies work well done, the disorganizing and 
unpleasant effects of fear may be effectively inhibited. 

Substituting a pleasant for an unpleasant emotion in adjustment 
is a form of compensation and should not be carried to an ex- 
treme. Common experience and common sense both attest the 
success of the method when properly controlled. It is used by 
the person who whistles to keep up courage, assumes indifference 
to ward off the cutting bite of anticipated disappointment, or 
loses himself in feverish activity over a wholesome task which acts 
as a distraction from grief. It is displayed by the sergeant who 
leaps out of his foxhole to the attack with the charge to his com- 
rades: “Come on, you so and sos, do you want to live forever!” 

The method has been verified in one form by psychological ex- 
periment. An infant was made to fear a furry rabbit when a loud 
unpleasant noise was made each time the rabbit was thrust near 
him. Then he was given food he liked and tilings to do which he 
enjoyed. The rabbit was gradually introduced to the new situa- 
tion until the child learned to enjoy playing with it as a result of 
its reassociation with things he liked to do. Thus the methods of 
reconditioning and of conditioning inhibitions are seen to be use- 
ful techniques in learning to overcome fear. 

Develop Habits of Voluntary Relaxation and Control of Activity 

When one has been keyed up and must relax in order to attain 
vitally needed rest, what is the natural method of achieving this 
objective? He yawns. One can stretch, let muscles become 
tense, take a deep breath of air, let the air out slowly, and the 
muscle tension collapse. A considerable degree of general relaxa- 
tion may be attained by taking several deep breaths of air in 
fairly rapid succession. Habits of localized control over relaxa- 
tion may be attained by first vigorously tensing the particular 
muscles involved and then collapsing the tension quickly. Grasp- 
ing the speaker’s stand is a device often used to induce tension as 
a step in achieving relaxation. Some speakers report that they 
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of these elements as well as possible. Some persons are influ- 
enced primarily by one element, some by another. It is the 
speaker’s duty to know fairly well when he has satisfied all reason- 
able requirements. He is probably overly optimistic if he hopes 
to please everyone. He may realize that he is not doing his best 
upon a particular occasion. That, too, is some thin g he should 
understand as a normal variation in human achievement. If he 
knows what is a reasonable expectation by his audience, and if he 
has attained sufficient objectivity in speech analysis to know that 
he has no justifiable cause for embarrassment, then he can re- 
lieve his mind of worry and concentrate on the job at hand. If he 
does not understand the standards of speech and methods of self- 
analysis, then these are some of the first goals he should formulate 
for himself. 

Prepare As Thoroughly As Possible for the Presentation of All 
Organized Speeches 

While thorough preparation is no assurance that one will not be 
emotionally disturbed on a particular occasion, if he does not pre- 
pare he is only inviting inefficiency and mental panic. Students 
sometimes report doing poorly on prepared speeches and achiev- 
ing a feeling of comparative satisfaction with a subject selected at 
the last moment. Appearances are deceiving in such cases for 
two reasons. The speech on the subject selected at the last mo- 
ment is not really unprepared; it is ordinarily a topic growing out 
of experience and is therefore a topic on which considerable 
thinking has been done and about which rather positive feelings 
are held. The other explanation is that the prepared speech in 
this case has not been prepared with real effectiveness. Thor- 
ough preparation involves such principles as careful study of the 
subject, the organization of material into a pattern which facil- 
itates memory, rehearsal aloud and under conditions similar to 
those in which the speech is presented, spaced learning rather 
than cramming, and overlearning of material to be used. Prep- 
aration of a greater amount of material than needed for the 
planned speech, in order to adapt to whatever situation may arise, 
is bound to ‘pay dividends in effectiveness of results over a long 
period of time. 
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Develop an Effective Intellectual Philosophy for Speaking 

It lias been pointed out by James that “Confidence equals suc- 
cess over ambition.” In a situation where one’s ambition is in- 
dicated by the symbol “2,” and his success by the symbol “1,” it 
follows that his confidence is indicated by the fraction It 
should be apparent that the strength of confidence can be 
changed by modifying either of the values of the fraction. If one 
hopes for more than he has a right to expect, he will probably be 
disappointed and unduly worried. Few speeches are sufficiently 
important to be chiseled in marble, cast in bronze, or even set in 
type. When the beginning speaker learns that his best efforts, 
even though they fall short of perfection, are probably fair ex- 
pressions of himself and that there is no justification for deceiving 
others even in speech, he is on the road to the development of 
goals within the realm of possibility. The numerator in the frac- 
tion can be modified if he sees to it that his best efforts do not fall 
below a minimum standard of achievement. When he attains 
this stability of speech skill he already has a quality of speech of 
which he may be reasonably proud. If a speaker is conscientious, 
if he makes an honest effort to know his subject, to organize it 
well, to forget himself, to render a real service, and to interpret 
results in light of reason, he may achieve results which are far 
more permanent than he can possibly realize at the time. Even a 
minor achievement in a difficult project provides a far more 
worthy basis for interpreting a speech as successful than a chorus 
of approval for achievement in an easy speech project. Although 
we interpret the success of speech on the basis of results attained, 
we must remember that success is what we make it, and as begin- 
ners we cannot afford to make success so difficult that all enjoy- 
ment of achievement is lost. 

PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS 

Project 1: A Personal Experience Narrative 

Purposes of This Assignment: (1) To increase self-objectivity, directness, 
relaxation, and enthusiasm; (2) to improve ability to extemporize in a con- 
versational manner; (3) to develop skill in effective projection to the audi- 
ence. 
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If I had a million dollars Why I believe in America 

The future of chemical engineering Some common annoyances 
A pal I once had Pioneering in medicine 

Procedure: Select a specific subject and outline your ideas about it Ar- 
range an introduction which (1) predisposes the audience toward a favor- 
able response and (2) justifies your attempt to speak upon this subject 

Rehearse your material with (1) full concentration upon the importance 
of your topic; (2) use of language which expresses your feeling; (3) spon- 
taneous and motivated expressive action. 

Prepare to study the responses of your audience. 

Facts and Principles You Should Know to Succeed in This Assignment: 
The most effective speaking is done by persons motivated by a great con- 
viction. Important controversial ideas are seldom accepted by an audience 
if the speaker expresses them in a halfhearted manner. 

The effective expression of strong conviction requires (1) vocal force 
and fluency, (2) vigorous, well-integrated, expressive activity, (3) language 
which is not only realistic but also forceful, and (4) reasons which are not 
only sound but also acceptable. 

The material for this speech should be relatively simple and strong in 
interest values. Although the speech should be carefully prepared, it 
should be delivered with full abandon to the immediate motivation of the 
topic and the audience. 

Project 3: Reading or Telling Funny Stories 

Purposes of This Assignment: (1) To develop techniques of using hu- 
mor to reduce nervousness; (2) to acquire skill in voice control for the 
purposes of telling a f unn y story; (3) to develop the personality trait of a 
sense of humor. 

Subjects for This Project: (1) A funny story from The New Yorker. 
(2) Some anecdotes which illustrate a point. (3) A short story by Irvin S. 
Cobb, Stephen Leacock, Ring Lardner, and Mark Twain. (4) Poetry by 
Don Marquis, Ogden Nash, 'William Kirk, and Tom Daly. (5) Make a 
speech on types of humor. 

Procedure: Decide upon the material you will present. It may be a 
reading, a story, or a speech using anecdotes or some other type of humor. 
It should be something w'hich you think is f unn y and ■which represents a 
type of humor y r ou ■would enjoy sharing with others. Prepare the material 
carefully and present it to the class with the intention of getting the maxi- 
mum response from them. 

Facts and Principles You Should Know to Succeed in This Assignment: 
One must get into the proper frame of mind for telling stories. Humor is in- 
fectious if listeners are in the right frame of mind. The subject and situa- 
tion therefore must be appropriate. Good fun is wholesome. It is not 
biting, little, or sarcastic. Characterization must be realistic. Suggestive 
action, voice variation, and articulation must be carefully controlled De- 
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problem, but omit unessential details and get right at your main point. 
You should not defend yourself too sharply against criticism. If it is too 
severe, the audience will sense it Show that you can take some criticism 
with “chin up.” Work to show discriminative judgment in approving use- 
ful and rejecting impractical suggestions. Learn to look direcdy at the 
audience, and the individual speakers in it, with poise and reserve as they 
talk to you. Keep suggestions in mind for summarizing the performance. 

Project 6: Self-analysis of Nervousness in Speaking 

Purposes of This Assignment: (1) To analyze your self-confidence in 
speaking to gain a better understanding of it; (2) to learn to talk objec- 
tively about your emotional reactions in speaking. 

Contents and Procedure: Select a subject in which you are interested 
and make a two-minute speech about it. After you go over the Self- 
analysis Questionnaire presented below, prepare to talk it over with your 
instructor. Try to get a better understanding of your own responses in 
speaking. Plan a program in which you work on improvement of control 
over your emotional reactions. 

QUESTIONNAIRE ON NERVOUSNESS IN S PEAKING 

(Your answers to these questions will in no way influence your grade) 

Name Sex Section Instructor 

(Print— Last name first) 

Subject or thesis: Date 

1. Use the following key to check each of the items in the list below. 
Indicate your awareness of any of these characteristics of nervousness you 
experienced as you spoke by inserting number 1 in the blank line following 
the item if you experienced none of the item, insert 2 if you experienced 
the item slightly, insert 3 if you experienced the item quite strongly, and 
insert 4 if you experienced the item with marked intensity. 


a. Trembling 

k. Didn’t think clearly 

b. Shortness of breath 

J. Wanted to make myself as in- 

c. Drv mouth 

conspicuous as possible . 

d. Voice breaking or 

m. Felt aw'kward and clumsy _ 

trembling 

n. Felt difficulty in facing 

e. Forgetting part of 

audience 

planned speech 

o. Weak voice (couldn’t make it 

f. Felt cold 

project) 

g. Perspiration 

p. Voice sounded unnatural 

h. Felt jitterv 

to me 

i. Haunting fear of 

q. Weak knees 

forgetting 

r. Tense or partially paralyzed 


j. Blushing or dizziness muscles 
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s. Rapid heart beating to. Fear of what others might 

t. Felt like apologizing say 

u. Felt sense of inadequacy X. 

t>. Fear of not doing my best (Note any other reaction here) 

2. My awareness of myself as a speaker during my speech is indicated 

by the item checked: (a) I was scarcely aware of myself as I spoke , 

(&) I was definitely aware of myself but not the least bit self-conscious 

, (c) I was slightly self-conscious and flustered , (d) I was 

highly self-conscious, nervous, and flustered . 

3. My struggle to control my reactions during my speech is indicated 

by the item checked: (a) I made a little effort but didn’t succeed , 

(b) I made a strong effort but didn’t succeed , (c) I made a little 

effort and succeeded , ( d ) I made a strong effort and succeeded . 

4. My feeling about the extent to which my audience was aware of my 
reactions during my speech is indicated by my check: (a) I felt nervous, 

and they knew it , (b) I felt nervous and concealed it from them 

quite well , (c) I was confident and enthusiastic, and they were 

aware of it , ( d ) I was confident and enthusiastic, but I don’t think 

I conveyed that impression . 

5. My interest in the subject on which I spoke is indicated by the item 

checked: (a) really not interested , (b) slightly interested , 

(c) strongly interested ( d ) very keenly interested . 

6. The subject upon which I spoke was suggested to me by: (a) my in- 
structor , (b) one of my friends , (c) my reading , ( d ) my 

own experience and thinking , (e) hearing someone else talk about 

it , (/) one of my courses . 

7. My preparation for this speech is indicated by the item checked: 

(a) poorly prepared , ( b ) slightly prepared , (c) substantially 

prepared , (d) thoroughly prepared . 

8. The extent of my effort to do well as I spoke is indicated by my 

check: (a) I didn’t make a special effort , (b) I made some effort to 

do my best , (c) I tried very hard to do my very best . 

9. Most of the material in my speech was derived from the source indi- 
cated by the item checked: (a) a personal experience , ( b ) observa- 
tion , (c) reflection , ( d ) listening or discussion , (e) read- 
ing , (/) a combination of these sources. 

10. In this speech I was: (c) free from nervousness at all times , 

( b ) nervous before the speech and at the start but it soon wore off 
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(c) nervous throughout the experience , (d) calm at the beginning 

but became nervous as I proceeded . 

11. Dining this speech I experienced: (a) marked nervousness and dis- 
comfort , ( b ) neither nervousness nor enthusiasm , (c) con- 
fidence and enthusiasm 

12. My nervousness in this situation compared with other times I have 

spoken in this course was: (a) much less , (b) slightly less 

(c) about the same , (d) slightly greater , (e) much greater, 


13. The extent to which I think my nervousness influenced the quality 
of my speech in this situation is indicated by my check: (a) I was not 

nervous , ( b ) my nervousness helped the speech , (c) it neither 

helped nor hindered , (d) it interfered slightly , (e) it hindered 

the speech greatly . 

14. The amount of my nervousness in comparison with the nervousness 
of my fellow students in this situation is indicated by the place I have 
checked on the line below: 

Comparatively Somewhat less Neither more Somewhat more Comparatively 
very nervous nervous nor less nervous confident very confident 


15. My feeling about any effect that the reading of this questionnaire 

may have had upon my nervousness is that: (a) it was increased 

(b) it was decreased , (c) it had no effect . 

16. The following additional facts about my nervousness may be of help 
in interpreting the problem: 

Project 7: Speech Attitude Scale 

Purposes of This Assignment: (1) To gain a better insight into your 
speech attitudes and adjustments; (2) to help plan a program for de- 
veloping better speech attitudes and adjustments. 

Procedure: Fill out a copy of Knower’s Speech Attitude Scale (to he 
provided by your instructor), and hold a conference with your instructor 
about your score upon it. 
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CHAPTER 13 


The Speaking Voice 


Vocal Functions 

The characteristics of the speaking voice are ordinarily ac- 
quired so gradually and so accidentally that we do not become 
critically aware of them until something goes wrong. The real- 
ization that we are not understood, the loss of the voice by a case 
of laryngitis, or more seriously, by a laryngectomy, or the sudden 
awareness of serious abnormalities of voice in those to whom we 
listen awaken us to the importance of this fundamental process 
of speech. Since the voice is ordinarily used quite unconsciously, 
it is easy to see how the speaker could overlook its part in the 
total act of speech. And since voice operates as only one of the 
factors making for the success of speech, its development may 
have been ignored. If, by accident, one has been fortunate 
enough to acquire an effective vocal m ann er, all is well. But if 
one has acquired improper habits of using the voice, the whole 
speech effort may suffer serious consequences. 

To understand why one should take the time and effort to de- 
velop a skillful use of the speaking voice, let us consider some of 
the speech functions it serves. The voice, like writing or tele- 
graph signals or airplanes, is a projector of communication. It 
carries the form or body of words in articulated sounds of lan- 
guage. Without adequate skill in the voice production, the 
meaning of a whole sentence may be lost because of the failure 
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of "one little word.” The voice carries meaning, not only in word 
sounds, but also in the connotation of its tones, its loudness, its 
rate, and its inflectional patterns. These factors reveal the atti- 
tudes, moods, and personality characteristics of the speaker, often 
vital to meaning. Think of such commonplace statements as: “I 
didn’t like his tone.” “It wasn’t what he said, it was how he said 
it.” “The finality with which he spoke, removed the last thread 
of hope.” Such statements remind us forcefully that the mean- 
ing communicated by speech is revealed by the voice as well as 
other processes. The voice expresses the sex of the speaker. It 
may tell us something of his age, his state of emotional tension, 
his discoordination, and his personality. It may serve to identify 
a particular person. Thus the voice is an agent of personal ex- 
pression. Moreover, the skillful speaker uses his voice to adapt 
his speech to particular purposes, to situations, and to listeners. 
One should not make the mistake of assuming that such vocal 
skills are important only to the professional speaker. One’s voice 
is as important for everyday speaking as his language and his be- 
havior. While voice control alone cannot assure effective speech, 
speech may fail hopelessly without it. 

Standards for the Effective Voice 


Audibility 

What are the standards of voice usage for speech? What are 
the common weaknesses which cause voices to fall short of that 
standard? The first demand on the voice is audibility. The 
speaker must be heard without strain. A speaker cannot make 
himself intelligible unless he is at least clearly heard. Many per- 
sons who are accustomed only to the soft and moderate tones of 
informal speech do not make themselves clearly heard even in a 
small room. On the other hand, a voice which is too loud is also 
objectionable, for it may not only hammer the eardrums, but also 
shock the social sensitivities. Voices of beginners in public 
speech are less likely to be too loud than too weak. The degree 
of loudness needed is of course dependent upon the size of the 
group and the acoustics of the room as well as the audience situa- 
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tion. The skilled speaker has acquired sufficient control of loud- 
ness to project his voice adequately in all ordinary speech situa- 
tions. Loudness is related to all the physical attributes of speech 
as we shall see later. We shall also consider the relationship of 
loudness to other standards of speech in later discussion. 

Pleasantness 

The voice must not only be clearly audible, it must be reason- 
ably pleasant. Of course voices which are so loud that they irri- 
tate or so weak that one must strain to hear are also unpleasant. 
But unpleasantness is more commonly associated with vocal 
sounds. Harsh, guttural, raspy voices; voices which are metallic, 
shrill, or nasal; wheezy, breathy voices, and voices which are soft 
and mushy— these are all unpleasant for listeners. There are un- 
pleasant features of voices in speech such as a rate which is too 
fast or too slow and a pitch which is abnormally high. Let the 
voice be clearly heard; let it be used at a rate which is easily fol- 
lowed; let it be of a level of loudness and pitch which can be, and 
is, resonated into an effective vocal tone; and let it be flexible 
enough to be used meaningfully. Then the voice ordinarily 
achieves an acceptable standard of pleasantness. 

Fluency 

A third standard of the use of voice in speech is fluency. The 
beginner is more apt to speak too rapidly than too slowly. But 
if he fills his speech -with “ah,” “er,” or “ugh,” the rate is slowed 
down and the listener is distracted. Such excess vocalization rep- 
resents an unconscious attempt to keep the attention of listeners 
while the mind of the speaker is searching for a word or an idea. 
The severe stutterer who blocks on the attempt to say many 
words represents an extreme example of nonfluency. Although 
fluency is essentially a problem of rate it will vary greatly with 
the types of material being- presented, the mood and personality 
of the speaker, and other factors in the speech situation. The 
most important point concerning the standard of fluency is that the 
particular ideas of the speech should be presented as rapidly as 
the audience can follow them. 
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Flexibility 

A common weakness in the use of the speaking voice is its mo- 
notony or lack of flexibility. Effective speech in most life situa- 
tions is essentially conversational in pattern. Conversational 
speech employs a lively, flexible voice. When we speak of the 
standard of flexibility we mean above all that the voice is free 
from monotony. The conversational mode expresses ideas in 
tones and rates which are varied— now fast for a phrase, now slow. 
The pitch and the intensity of voice during a conversation con- 
tribute to the communication of the exact meaning by permitting 
inflection, stress, and emphasis. And these variations in voice 
occur neither in a regular stereotyped pattern of change, such as 
in the chant and “sing-song” speech, nor in a random arbitrary 
order disassociated from the thought of the communication. The 
flexibility of voice should reflect the speaker’s attempt to adjust 
his communication to his particular listeners. Thus the conver- 
sational mode of voice is both representative of tire thought and 
adaptive to the audience. 

These standards cut across the more technical forms of voice 
analysis presented later in the chapter. We shall find that a de- 
tailed analysis of voice production will be helpful in the work to 
be done in voice improvement. 

Analysis of Voice Production 

In order that we may acquire an understanding of the bases of 
voice production in speech, it will be helpful to analyze the 
physiological processes and the physical attributes involved. It 
may be noted in advance that all the anatomical organs involved 
in speech also serve other physiological processes. These organs 
are used for voice production as a secondary or acquired function. 
The skill with which an individual produces vocal sounds is de- 
pendent upon the adaptability of his anatomy and physiological 
processes for the purpose, and upon his achievement in acquiring 
proper habits of voice. This achievement represents both the 
speaker’s ability to learn and the results of his learning experi- 
ences in voice development. As we mentioned before, vocal hab- 
its of most students of speech up to the time they start the study 
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of the voice are the result of incidental or undirected learning. A 
systematic effort to improve voice production may go far to modify 
and improve unconsciously acquired vocal habits. 

There are four physiological processes involved in the produc- 
tion of the speaking voice. They are breathing, or the power 
mechanism; phonation, or the vibrating mechanism initiating 
the fundamental pitch or tone; resonance; and articulation, or the 
modulation or breaking up of tones and vocal noises into the 
phonemes of spoken language. 

Respiration 

Much has been written about the importance of breathing for 
good speech. From all the evidence and reasoning involved, it 
would seem that three matters are important. First, there must 
be a sufficient supply of air to provide sustained vocalization for 
long phrases. Second, the muscles which regulate expiration 
must be sufficiently controlled to exert strong and steady pressure 
upon the breath stream. And third, this pressure must be exerted 
without causing undue tension in other muscles involved in voice 
production, particularly in the muscles of the larynx. The three 
directions in which the chest or thoracic cavity may be expanded 
are upward, outward, and downward. Breathing patterns involv- 
ing upward expansion of the chest are called clavicular. If the 
chest expands outwardly, breathing is called thoracic or medial. 
And when it involves downward expansion, it is called diaphrag- 
matic. Individual patterns of breathing during speech may of 
course involve various combinations of these elementary types. 
The pattern least apt to produce effective speech is the clavicular. 
It provides least expansion of the lungs, it is the most difficult to 
control, and it is more commonly associated with laryngeal ten- 
sions than the other patterns of breathing. Diaphragmatic breath- 
ing provides greatest lung expansion, it is the most easily con- 
trolled, and it is least apt to cause undesirable tension in tire vocal 
musculature. 

Normal breathing is rhythmical, that is, the time taken for in- 
spiration equals the time taken for expiration. In breathing dur- 
ing speech, the time taken for expiration greatly exceeds the time 
for inspiration. While most persons acquire breathing habits 
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strength of the voice. Changes in resonance are also character- 
ized by changes in the suggestive quality of the voice. Hoarse, 
raspy voices; thin, metallic voices; nasal voices; or cramped 
mouthy tones are the result of the combination and condition of 
resonators. Qualities of voice which suggest personality traits, 
moods, and emotional conditions are often determined by the 
ways in which tones are resonated. The vowel sounds of speech 
are produced by the characteristic resonance which they are 
given. The main vocal resonators are the pharynx, the mouth, 
and the nasal cavities. 

Articulation 

Articulation, the fourth of the physiological processes of voice, 
will be discussed in greater detail in the next chapter. We shall 
content ourselves here with the statement that the major articu- 
lators include the lips, tongue, jaw, and soft palate. 

Physical Attributes of Voice 

Turning from the four physiological processes of voice, let us 
consider the physical attributes or characteristics of voice in 
speech. They are intensity, rate, pitch, and quality. We shall 
discuss these attributes in terms of their characteristic problems 
and of standards for effective production of the speaking voice. 

Loudness 

Let us consider the problems and standards for producing tones 
of adequate loudness or intensity. What constitutes an adequate 
standard of vocal intensity for effective speech? The voice 
should be sufficiently loud to be heard easily. Listeners who 
must strain to hear what is said are apt to turn their attention 
away. Make your speech easy to hear. Control over variation in 
vocal intensity is necessary to emphasize and subordinate ideas, 
to give words acceptable pronunciation by stressing certain syl- 
lables, and to make speech interesting. Listeners tire when uni- 
formly high force is used. 

One need not shout to achieve force in speaking. But the voice 
must be firm, vigorous, and well controlled. Large groups of lis- 
teners require more force than small groups. Speaking outdoors 
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Rate control, as well as most other vocal skills, should be de- 
veloped with emphasis on the improvement of effectiveness in 
communicating ideas. Mechanical practices should be consid- 
ered only as a step in habit formation and then be relegated to 
the realm of unconscious habits as soon as possible. It is rela- 
tively useless to expect work on mechanics to overcome deep 
seated personality difficulties in rate of speech. In such cases an 
attack on the development of personality and the development of 
ideas is the most satisfactory method of achieving the objective 
in speech performance. 

If you are beset with the habit of intruding such sounds as “er,” 
and “ah” into your speech, you should have a friend check your 
speaking and signal you whenever you do it. At first this will be 
distracting, but the habit can be broken if you once realize the 
handicap which it places upon you. 

Pitch 

The pitch of the speaking voice is a third attribute to be con- 
sidered. Pitch of the voice is an important signal of the inten- 
sions of the speaker. If the language carries all the load, njeaning 
is often delayed, or blocked altogether. The meaning the listener 
gets is apt to be that suggested by the speaker’s actual pitch vari- 
ation, even though it is not the meaning intended to be conveyed. 
See to it that your pitch reveals exactly what you want to say. 

The best pitch level for the normal speech of any person is de- 
termined by the structure of his larynx (voice box) and by his 
resonators. It may not be the pitch which is developed by habit. 
We acquire habits which interfere with effective voice produc- 
tion as unconsciously as we may have hit upon effective habits. 
You should test your voice at various levels to determine whether 
or not you habitually speak at your best pitch level. Find tbe 
pitch level your resonators reinforce most effectively. It should 
be high enough to permit lowering for contrast, and low enough 
to enable you to raise it for the same purpose. A highly variable 
or flexible pitch adds interest to the voice. Infl ectional slides, 
steps, and patterns are useful in communicating exact meanings. 
The patterns must be adapted to the meaning to be conveyed. 

A pitch which is habitually too high produces a piercing, metal- 
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tively to the ideas expressed. Fast speech is often poorly reso- 
nated because the continuant sounds, which are amplified by and 
carry the resonance, are too short in duration. A conversational 
quality is a responsive and flexible quality rich in use of tonal 
vocabulary. 

The modification of one’s vocal tones requires interest in voice 
improvement, analysis of personal problems in vocal quality, and 
practice on the new pattern of resonance until it becomes a skill. 
Work to sharpen your ear for changes in quality of voice. Free 
the neck, throat, and mouth muscles of interfering tensions. If 
you speak too fast, slow down by giving duration to speech 
sounds. Practice the development of a tonal vocabulary. 

Personality development for expression may do more to im- 
prove some faults in quality than mechanical drills. Shrill, harsh, 
and indistinct tones are often the result of personal factors. Mod- 
erate alertness, rather than marked tension or complete relaxation, 
is conducive to good quality. The speaker should concentrate on 
thoughts to be expressed. He must overcome inhibitions in re- 
sponding to ideas and to his feelings. He wall thus be a more in- 
teresting person to more listeners than if he were convention- 
bound, afraid to open up. 

In closing this section on voice analysis, it should be said that 
skills acquired in control of the various vocal processes by drill or 
isolated projects must be exercised in the pattern of speech activ- 
ity as a whole if they are to be of any significance to the speaker. 
This may require repeated attention to voice development in nor- 
mal social uses of speech over a long period of time. The student 
who is well started on the development of the skills in isolated sit- 
uations may with effort transfer these skills to his everyday 
speech. The persistent student will continue such effort until the 
effective use of voice in his speech is achieved. 

Speech Defects 

Many of the defects of speech are intimately associated with 
voice production. Stuttering; marked functional deviation in rate, 
pitch, or quality; and organic problems such as cleft palate, poor 
teeth, and vocal paralysis, all of which make the production of 
effective voice difficult, illustrate what we mean by speech de- 
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of those whose speech meets the standard is suggested as a means 
of becoming acquainted with desirable vocal qualities. Record- 
ing one’s own speech is helpful in comparing his habitual voice 
with the standard. It is possible to go far in making such com- 
parisons by getting the feeling or sensations involved in produc- 
ing tones of the standard. A competent critic who listens and 
advises in the process of making comparisons is a great help in 
guiding the speech student to the development of new voice 
standards. 

Having clearly distinguished old vocal habits from those to be 
developed, the next step involves extended practice in the devel- 
opment of skill in the use of new vocal habits. Practice of the 
new standard may be done for a time with material planned to 
make the new forms of expression easy. Drill materials are com- 
monly of this type. As soon as possible the practice should be 
carried out with materials and in situations which conform to the 
everyday speech patterns in which the new habits are expected to 
function. One cannot expect the speech laboratory voice drills 
alone to be sufficient to transfer and fix the new habits of voice 
in daily speech. 

Practice in oral reading and in rehearsing extempore speech 
should be carried on as methods of voice improvement Three 
procedures are open to the student of such drills: (1) he may 
work mechanically to produce the voice changes he seeks in the 
new habit; (2) he may work by focusing his attention on the varia- 
tion of meaning to be conveyed; and (3) he may combine the 
mechanical and the naturalistic method of improving vocal hab- 
its. While mechanically formed habits may at first seem artificial, 
when the skill is thoroughly developed it should function quite 
naturally. 

Some vocal habits have a close relationship to characteristic 
moods and to general traits of personality. A weak, timid voice 
may not be readily modified as long as the speaker retains a pro- 
found sense of shvness and habits of avoiding social situations. A 
metallic, nasal quality may be made more pleasant by reorienta- 
tion of personality to reduce belligerent or antagonistic views to- 
ward life. The improvement of the voice in such cases makes 
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Vocal Skills Scale 


Instruc- Class- 
tors’ mates’ 

Rating Rating ra ™S 


1. Loudness: 

Weak Loud 




2. Rate: 

Too fast Too slow 

Needs pauses Needs duration 

“Anda” habit Blocks 




S. Pitch: 

High Low 

Poor pattern 




4. Quality: 

Aspirate Nasal 

Harsh Metallic 

Muffled . . 




5. Monotony: 

Lacks emphasis Artificial stress 




6. General qualifies: 

Conversation- Phrasing 

alism Dialectic 

Emotionalitv Not adapted to 

Affected situation 

Stilted 

Stumbling 


: 


7. General effectiveness: 




Totals 





Comments: 


and count to ten in a normal voice, taking a separate breath for each count. 
Then repeat the exercise while pushing vigorously against the wall with one 
hand, allowing the waist muscles to contract vigorously on each count. 
Can you get a stronger tone by exerting pressure as you push? 

4. Read the following sentences, using a single breath for each sentence. 
Do not lower vocal intensity at the end of the longer sentences. 
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“They know that victory for us means victory for religion. And they 
could not tolerate that. . . . 

“Our own objectives are clear; the objective of smashing the militarism 
imposed by war lords upon their enslaved peoples; the objective of estab- 
lishing and securing freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from 
! want, and freedom from fear everywhere in the world.” 1 


8. Read the following paragraph in a forceful voice and at a rapid rate 
of speed. Then read it slowly. Note the difference in general effectiveness 
of intensity at the two rates of speed. 

“. . . Mr. Louis Fischer charged the other night that, ‘The attitude of 
our young people towards the war is one of bored resignation. Dull, 
pained acceptance of the government’s policy is more characteristic of the 
young American generation than the passionate support or an eager desire 
to fulfill a mission!’ Yes, perhaps it was true a year ago. But I think it is 
a most unfair generalization to make today. I believe that the morale of 
the large majority of our youth is considerably stronger than most people 
realize. It is not manifested in blind patriotism, but it is strong, very 
strong because we have a fervent desire to do for the next generation what 
was not done for us. It is our hope to hand down to our children a far 
better world, and with it a far better philosophy of life than was handed 
down to us. This is our mission, as well as our challenge.” 2 

9. Read the three marked sections of the following paragraph with dif- 
ferent degrees of variation of force. Read the first part with monoforce, 
the second part with a moderate degree of conversational variation of force, 
and the third part with a wide variation of vocal force. 

“The world is very full of people— appallingly full; it has never been so 
full before— and they are all tumbling over each other. Most of these peo- 
ple one doesn’t know and some of them one doesn’t like; doesn’t like the 
colour of their sldns, say, or the shape of their noses, or the way they blow 
them or don’t blow them, or the way they talk, or their smell or their 
clothes, or their fondness for jazz, and so on. Well, what is one to do? 
There are two solutions. One of them is the Nazi solution. If you dont 
like people, kill them, banish them, segregate them, and then strut up and 
down proclaiming that you are the salt of the earth. The other way is 
much less thrilling, but it is on the whole the way of the democracies, and 
I prefer it. If you don’t like people, put up with them as well as you can. 
Don’t try to love them; you can’t; you’ll only strain yourself. But try to 


1 From the “State of the Union” speech by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Jan. 6, 1942. Vital Speeches , vol. 8, 1942, p. 145. 

2 From Alan P. Grimes, “The Background of Youth,” Institution of Public 
Affairs, Charlottesville, Virginia, July 4, 1941. Vital Speeches , vol. 8, 1941, 
p. 25. 
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c. They trudged wearily up the trail. 

d. Come as quickly as you can. 

e. The fried pheasant is delicious. 

f. What a beautiful view you have from this window. 

g. “Bowed by the weight of centuries. 

He leans upon his hoe.”— Markham 

h. “The day is cold, and dark, and dreary.”— Longfellow 

i. “And slowly answered Arthur from the barge, 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new.”— T ennyson 

/. “And next comes the soldier, 

Sudden and quick in quarrel.”— Shakespeare 

2. Read the following selection as rapidly as you can without mumbling 
or falling into a staccato pattern of articulation. 

“Speak the speech I pray you, as I pronounced it to you,— trippingly on 
the tongue; but if you mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as lief 
the town-crier spake my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with your 
hand thus, but use all gently, for in the very torrent, tempest, and as I 
may say, whirlwind of your passion, you must acquire and begat a tem- 
perance, that may give it smoothness. Oh! It offends me to the soul to 
hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters,— to very 
rags,— to split the ears of the groundlings; who, for the most part, are capable 
of nothing but inexplicable dumb show and noise. I would have such a 
fellow whipped for o erdoing Termagant; it out-Herods Herod. Pray you, 
avoid it.”— Shakespeare 

3. Read the following paragraph as slowly as you can without drawling 
the articulation. 

“During the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless day in the autumn of 
the year, when the clouds hung oppressively low in the heavens, I had been 
passing alone, on horseback, through a singularly dreary tract of country, 
and at length found myself, as the shades of the evening drew on, within 
view of the melancholy House of Usher. I know not how it was,— but, with 
the first glimpse of the building, a sense of insufferable gloom pervaded my 
spirit. I say insufferable; for the feeling was unrelieved by any of that 
half-pleasurable, because poetic, sentiment with which the mind usually 
receives even the sternest natural images of the desolate or terrible. I 
looked upon the scene before me— upon the mere house, and the simple 
landscape features of the domain— upon the bleak walls— upon the vacant 
eye-like windows— upon' a few rank hedges— and upon a few white trunks of 
decayed trees— with an utter depression of soul which I can compare to 
no earthly sensation more properly than to the after-dream of the reveller 
upon opium— the bitter lapse into everyday life— the hideous dropping off 
of the veil.” 4 

4. Try reading the selection in Exercise 2 slowly, and the one in Exer- 

4 Edgar Allan Poe, “The Fall of the House of Usher,” The Works of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, vol. II, p. 145, Collier & Son, 1903. 
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times I have heard him quote these words: Tor justice all place a temple 
and all seasons summer/ He believed that happiness was the only good, 
reason the only torch, justice the only worship, humanity the only religion, 
and love the only priest. He added to the sum of human joy; and were 
every one to whom he did some loving service to bring a blossom to his 
grave, he would sleep tonight beneath a wilderness of flowers. 

“Life is a narrow vale between the cold and barren peaks of two eterni- 
ties. We strive in vain to look beyond the heights. We cry aloud, and the 
only answer is the echo of our wailing cry. From the voiceless lips of the 
unreplying dead there comes no word; but in the night of death hope sees 
a star, and listening love can hear the rustle of a wing.”— Ingersoll 

7. Read the first paragraph of the following selection in a monotone, and 
the second with conversational variety. 

‘When I had made an end of these labors it was four o’clock— still dark 
as midnight. As the bell sounded the hour, there came a knocking at the 
street door. I went down to open it with a light heart— for what had I now 
to fear? Then entered three men, who introduced themselves, with perfect 
suavity, as officers of the police. A shriek had been heard by a neighbor 
during the night; suspicion of foul play had been aroused; information had 
been lodged at the police office, and they (the officers) had been deputed to 
search the premises. 

“I smiled — for what had I to fear? I bade the gentlemen welcome. The 
shriek, I said, was my own in a dream. The old man, I mentioned, was 
absent in the country. I took my visitors all over the house. I bade them 
search — search well. I led them at length to his chamber. I showed them 
his treasures, secure, undisturbed. In the enthusiasm of my confidence I 
brought chairs into the room and desired them here to rest from their fa- 
tigues, while I myself, in the wild audacity of my perfect triumph, placed 
my own seat upon the very spot beneath which reposed the corpse of the 
victim.”— Edgar Allan Poe 

8. Time yourself in reading the following passage. A good reading rate 
is 150 to 175 words per minute. Does your rate approximate this speed? 

“No thoughtful person can doubt that freedom of speech, freedom of 
press and freedom of assembly are vital to democracy itself— they are part of 
its very blood stream. 

“Only by free public discussion and free public criticism can the people 
be steadily sure that the will of the majority still prevails. Anyone who is 
inclined to feel that in times of national danger criticism of the government 
must be ruthlessly suppressed, should remember that two years ago it was 
the rising wave of popular criticism in Great Britain which overwhelmed the 
shuffling and indecisive leadership of Neville Chamberlain, and placed Win- 
ston Churchill in power. But while our constitutional democracy thus pro- 
tects and, to maintain its integrity must protect, the civil liberties of the 
people, we must keep in mind that these civil liberties, freedom of speech, 
press, and assembly are not absolute. They are limited by the rights of 
others and by the demands of national security. The rights of minorities do 
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ing; he was neither forward nor embarrassed in his manner; his spirits were 
generally high; and his conversation animated. His language was fluent, 
frequently fine; his enunciation always rapid; his ideas clear and vigorous, 
and he had the rare power of modulating his peculiarly fine voice, so as to 
harmonize with whatever subject he touched upon. I have heard him talk 
with astonishing rapidity, nor miss the articulation of a single syllable; ele- 
vate and depress his voice as the topic seemed to require; and sometimes, 
when the subject was pathetic, he would prolong the words in the most im- 
pressive and affecting manner, indicative of the deep sensibility which in- 
spired him. He often lamented to me that fortune had not placed him at 
the bar, or the senate; he had great ambition, and the feeling that he could 
not gratify it, preyed on him severely.”— Anonymous 

3. Read the following stanza from Wordsworth’s “Daffodils” twice. 
Read it once with marked emphasis on the inflectional changes in the 
rhythm of the verse. Read it a second time with changes of inflection to 
bring out the meaning of the verse, but with subordination of the pitch 
changes in the pattern of rhythm. 

“I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze.” 

4. Read the following sentences with an upward or downward step in 
pitch as indicated. 

a. Come ^ here. 

b. How '{'much? 

c. It’s J, nonsense. 

d. Strike j, hard. 

e. You may pick it up, 'j' but handle it with care. 

f. I loved the excitement, J, but I am very tired. 

g. The plan of the attack, J, because of the presence of mines, f was 
changed at the last moment. 

h. If any of you are doubtful, 'j' and I suspect some of you are, | here is 
the proof. 

5. Read the following sentences with an upward or downward slide as 
indicated. 

a. Isn’t that a beautiful sight? J, 

b. He doesn’t know the meaning of ethics. J, 

c. I have tried everything. 

d. Is that what you mean? 

e. I’ve never doubted it for a moment J, 

f. Now, what do you say to that? 'j' 

g. Now, what do you say to that? j, 

h. How do you do this? f 
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g. Push against the wall and practice relaxing the muscles of the neck 
and mouth until you can say with a clear tone, “I am working to control 
relaxation of my speech muscles.” 

2. Develop resonance in your vocal attack by use of the following exer- 
cises. 

a. Count up to ten: 

(1) As if counting out pennies on a table. 

(2) As if giving telephone numbers to a receiver under difficult tele- 
phone connections. 

(3) As if counting with difficulty the number of persons in a party 
barely visible in the distance. 

(4) As if “counting off” in doing setting up exercises. 

(5) As if “counting out” a man in the ring. 

b. Utter each of the following statements in a fully resonated positive 
tone: 

(1) “We came, we saw, we conquered.” 

(2) “We have met the enemy and they are ours.” 

(3) “We have just begun to fight” 

(4) “Ship ahoy! Ship ahoy!” 

(5) “Open— ’Tis I, the King.” 

(6) “Stand, the ground’s your own, my braves!” 

(7) “Roll on. Thou deep and dark blue ocean— roll!” 

(8) Read a passage of ordinary prose carrying the pattern of sharp 
vocal attack necessary for these sentences into ordinary reading. 

3. Try saying the sentence, “How does this gadget work?” 

a. With a tense throaty whisper. 

b. With a nasalized whisper. 

c. With an open mouth resonance. 

d. With aspirated tone. 

e. With high metallic tones. 

f. With highly nasalized tones. 

g. With raspy, harsh, throaty tones. 

h. With relaxed muscles and open mouth. 

4. Read the following paragraph twice, at first as rapidly as you can with 
intelligibility for a small group, then slowly, as you would if addressing a 
large audience. Note the greater ease with which tones can be resonated 
at a slower rate. 

“It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work they have thus far so nobly carried on. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before us, that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to the cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain, that the nation shall, under God, have a new birth of 
freedom, and that the government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.”— -Abraham Lincoln 
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minutes. Develop it by formulation of a simple outline which can be easily 
remembered. Use material which is simple, vivid, and interesting. Or- 
ganize the speech to make the central idea and main points s tan d out 
through repetition and other forms of emphasis. 

In rehearsing the speech prepare to: 

1. Use vocal force which will project your ideas. 

2. Use a conversational rate which is: 

a. Relatively slow. 

b. Well phrased, with frequent pauses. 

c. Varied from phrase to phrase. 

3. Keep your mind on what you are saying as you speak. 

4. Maintain a vivid awareness of your audience and their reactions. 

A subject for the speech may be drawn from the suggestions for speech 
topics presented for the work of this class. 

Facts and Principles Useful in Preparing This Assignment: The conver- 
sational mode in public speaking requires: 

1. Adjustment to the responses of the audience. 

2. Directness on the part of the speaker. 

3. Full familiarity with and interest in the subject 

4. Use of voice which is varied in rate as in private conversation, but 
somewhat slower and more forceful. 

5. An alert and expressive physical reaction to ideas. 

Speaking in situations where there are many distractions requires: 

1. A keen realization of the importance of the topic by the speaker. 

2. Vocal force, variety, and physical activity which make attention easy. 

3. Simple and effectively formulated language. 

4. An outline of material which is easy to follow and remember. 

5. Material in support of the outline which is vivid and interesting. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Articulation and Pronunciation 


Articulation and pronunciation are studied together in this 
chapter because they both involve the formation of the sounds 
of spoken language. A sound is said to be misarticulated when 
the speaker cannot or does not regularly form it acceptably. If 
the speaker can and does form the sound properly but merely 
misuses it in the utterance of a particular word, or if he makes 
some other error in pronunciation, such as misplacing an accent, 
the word may be said to be mispronounced. There are also cer- 
tain differences in methods of study for improvement and in the 
standards of acceptable achievement for articulation and pro- 
nunciation. But the general problems have so much in common 
that we shall include our discussion of both in the same chapter. 
We shall use articulation as the broader term in the following dis- 
cussions. The student will readily see that many of the principles 
of articulation apply to the pronunciation of a single word as well 
as to the formation of a particular sound. 

The Functions of Articulation 

We saw 7 in the last chapter that articulation may be considered 
one of the processes of voice production for speech. If we look 
at this idea in greater detail, we see that articulation is a process 
of making the sounds of a language. The systematic study of 
articulation is known as phonetics. One might study articulation 
as a characteristic of language. The dictionary, for example, may 
be used as a guide and source book for the study of articulation 
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Specific Problems 

Dialect 

Standards of articulation also differ from region to region in the 
United States. There are at least three general regional patterns, 
the Eastern, the Southern, and the general American. The differ- 
ences which characterize the best articulation in these regions are 
not ordinarily considered substandard performances in any of them. 
There are of course a great man)' variations within each region. 
Extremes of regionalism in articulation are atypical and subject to 
criticism by those of exacting standards even within the region. 
A personal standard which conforms to the level of exactness of 
the better educated citizens of a region may be considered ade- 
quate for the person who expects to spend his life in that region. 
However, if he travels, or uses the radio, he may profit from the 
development of the skill necessary to adapt his articulation to the 
standard preferred by the country as a whole. 

A problem closely associated with regionalism in articulation is 
that of foreign accent or dialect It characterizes the speech of 
those who have learned to speak English as a second language, or 
who have learned their spoken English from such persons. Some 
foreign languages do not employ all of the sounds of English. 
Other languages contain similar sounds although they may be 
articulated somewhat differently. These sounds cause the most 
difficulty in learning a new language. Differences in the inflec- 
tional patterns and intonations of languages also cause difficulties. 
While it is no disgrace for one’s speech to reveal the country of 
his origin or ancestors, it should be noted that these dialectal 
characteristics of voice and articulation are a source of distraction 
and confusion in communication. The use of dialect is especially 
to be deplored when the speaker trades upon it as a sort of affec- 
tation in speech to which he attaches positive cultural values. 

Oral Inaccuracy 

Perhaps the most common difficulty in articulation is what is 
commonly called 'lip laziness.” The weakness, however, does not 
always he exclusively in the lips. Other articulatory organs are 
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also involved. The result is mumbling or general oral inaccuracy. 
To overcome such a habit the speaker may need two skills. First 
he needs a sufficiently clear and vigorous tone to carry sound dif- 
ferences to his listeners. Second, he needs sufficient control of all 
the articulatory organs to use each of them as needed to modify 
the basic tone. Some persons do go to the extreme in overactivat- 
ing the articulatory organs and thus produce a kind of affected 
nicety of enunciation. This is particularly true with certain 
words about which the speaker has become self-conscious. The 
fault, however, is not nearly as common as underarticulation. If 
this practice is only a stage in improving articulatory habits, it is 
not to be deplored. 


Sounds of Unusual Difficulty 

Some sounds are misarticulated more frequently than others. 
Among the vowels some of these sounds are the “a” sound in bad, 
the “e” sound in get, the “i” sound in fish, and the “u” sound in 
just. The diphthong “ou” as in down is frequently perverted to an 
“au” sound. Consonants commonly causing difficulty are the as- 
pirate and fricative sounds such as “s,” “z,” “ch,” “dz,” “sh,” “zh,” “f,” 
“tli,” “v,” and the “wh.” The “n” is often substituted for the “ng,” 
and the “t” is erroneously produced by a glottal stop rather than 
an explosion between the tongue and hard palate. The “t,” “d,” 
“p,” 'h,” “k,” and "g” are sometimes exploded when they should 
merely be stopped by the articulators. The "w” may be substi- 
tuted for the “r” as in “b wight” rather than “bright.” Although 
there are many other variations which occur occasionally, these 
are among the most common. Every student of speech should 
make a systematic analysis of his articulatory habits to discover 
his personal speech sound variations in order that he may take 
steps to correct them. 


Types of Pronunciation Errors 

Pronunciation errors are commonly classified into errors of five 
types: substitution, addition, omission, inversion, and misplaced 
accent. Although it is not always possible to place a mispro- 
nounced word exclusively in one rather than in another of these 
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classes, the classification serves a practicable purpose in under- 
standing and improving pronunciation. Some examples of each 
class are listed below: 

Substitutions: agin for again 
fer for for 
bak for bag 
wuz for was 
suite for sweet 

Additions: ca(l)m for calm 

fore(h)ead for forehead 
rem(i)nent for remnant 
pang(g) for pang 
across(t) for across 

Omissions: col for cold 

reconize for recognize 
dimond for diamond 
eigbs for eighths 
battry for battery 

Inversions: occifer for officer 

calvery for cavalry 
casual for causal 
interduce for introduce 
pervide for provide 

* * 

Misplaced adult for adult 

accent: research for research 

superfluous for superfluous 
* * 

impotent for impotent 
* * 

futile for futile 

Causes of Pronunciation Errors 

Words are mispronounced for a number of reasons. One is 
spelling. Words are not always pronounced as they appear to be 
from the spelling. Moreover, spelling provides no clue to accent. 
Some errors are made by fa ilin g to note changes of pronunciation 
for words serving different linguistic functions. Words are some- 
times mispronounced because they are confused with similar 
words. Other words are mispronounced because a sound they 
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contain is commonly misarticulated. But most mispronunciations 
probably occur because the words were first heard mispronounced 
or the first pronunciation was a bad guess and the habit for pro- 
nouncing that word in error became fixed. It is better to make a 
good guess at a new word than mumble it, for when mumbled, 
the pronunciation is bound to be erroneous. But there is no sub- 
stitute for the habit of checking a good up-to-date American dic- 
tionary for pronunciations of words which are not known. More- 
over, pronunciations, as other language forms, change with time. 
There is no justification for saying that the majority of cultured 
people mispronounce a word. If most well-educated people “mis- 
pronounce” a word in a certain way, this pronunciation is almost 
certain to become the accepted practice in a short time. The dic- 
tionaries attempt to follow rather than dictate cultured practice 
in pronunciation. 


Analysis of Articulation 
Organs of Articulation 

We have referred to the organs of articulation as the jaw, the 
lips, the teeth, the tongue, the hard palate, and the soft palate. 
The muscles of the inner surfaces of the resonance cavities of the 
mouth and die pharynx also operate to determine the shape of 
die oral cavities which modify tones to cause die distinctive qual- 
ity of die vowel sounds. Chronic inflammation of these surfaces 
or growths upon them may seriously affect skill in articulation. 
Moreover die muscles of die larynx which produce voice are re- 
sponsible for distinctions between die voiced and the voiceless 
sounds. The ear also serves in a way as an organ of articulation. 
Unless die sounds are clearly heard, false habits of articulation 
are likely to be developed. It is not the function of this chapter 
to present to die beginning student a detailed account of die nor- 
mal structure and function of die articulatory organs. The spe- 
cialized student of speech should make a detailed study of them. 
Some explanation of die organic basis of articulation is presented 
to help you understand any unusual characteristics of these struc- 
tures. The student who discovers extreme variations of structure 
of the vocal organs should consult a voice specialist about them. 
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An introduction to the articulatory function of these structures 
will also aid you to a better understanding of the classification of 
the sounds of English speech. 

Sounds of English Speech 

The sounds of speech are made with considerable variation by 
different persons. The study of articulation is not undertaken in 
the attempt to get all persons to make each sound in such a man- 
ner that it will always sound exactly the same. The sounds may 
be said to exist in families called phonemes. The student should 
learn to make the sounds in a manner which makes each one 
clearly acceptable as a member of the phoneme to which it be- 
longs. Some students may have associated sounds with the letters 
of the alphabet. It will be helpful to Ieam to think of the sounds 
themselves as the sound units of articulated speech. That is, the 
sounds of the word “hurt” are “h-r-t” rather than “aich-you-are- 
tee.” Specialists in the study of the sounds of language have de- 
veloped the science of phonetics which provides a systematic set 
of phonetic symbols, with only one symbol for each sound fam- 
ily or phoneme.. The diacritical marks used in the dictionary are 
an attempt to provide symbols for sounds by using marks over 
the letters of the alphabet. The phonetic symbols used in stand- 
ard English are included in Appendix A for the special student. 
A careful study of the nature of the principal sounds of English 
as derived from diacritical marks will be sufficient for the pur- 
poses for which the average student studies articulation. The 
marks employed in the following vowel classification are derived 
from Webster’s New International Dictionary. 

There are three main types of speech sounds: the vowels, the 
diphthongs, and the consonants. The main distinction between 
vowel and consonant sounds is that vowels consist of relatively 
unmodified tones, whereas the consonants consist primarily of the 
modification of voice by a type of friction or stoppage which pro- 
duces noise. The diphthongs are combinations of vowel sounds 
produced as one sound. 

The variation of vow'el sounds is the result of the use of differ- 
ent areas and sizes of resonators in the oral cavities. These areas 
may be located on a vowel parallelogram as indicated by the ac- 
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articulation will want to make a careful study of his manner of 
forming sounds as a basis for improving his standard of articula- 
tion. 

Improving Articulation 

How does one go about the improvement of habits of articula- 
tion? There are several steps in the process. Although they are 
listed as consecutive steps they cannot be isolated completely. 
The achievement of a high standard of articulatory skill is really 
an integrated process and as one improves his skill in later steps 
of the process, he will also probably improve- in the initial steps. 
But a plan or system will produce better results than a haphazard 
method, and in a plan it is necessary to begin someplace. Moti- 
vation, or an interest in improvement, and an understanding of 
the processes of articulatory improvement are useful for all three 
steps. The best type of motivation will come from a realization of 
the value of attaining the skill. Practice in articulatory improve- 
ment, together with study, serves to provide understanding. 

The first step in the study of one’s articulation may well begin 
with a systematic test to determine the sounds causing difficulty. 
Examination of factors which may be responsible for the difficulty 
is an important feature of the test. Next, one should learn to 
hear the differences between the sounds as produced and as they 
should be produced. Then the student learns to make each sound 
properly and contrasts his old and new productions. When the 
contrasting sounds can be produced there follows the long proc- 
ess of making the new skill permanent in isolation and in inte- 
grated speech. This may involve training the articulatory organs 
involved to respond habitually with the correct formation of the 
sounds. Continued practice on the sound as a separate unit, neg- 
ative practice to produce the sound in error, and practice on die 
sound in oral reading and in extemporaneous speaking will nor- 
mally lead to fixation of the proper production in the regular 
speech habit. 


PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS 
Project 1: A Test of Articulation 

The following exercise for the study of speech sounds should help you 
to identity' any sounds with which you have difficulty. The sound to be 
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*38. 

w 

39. 

y 

*40. 

ch 

41. 

dz 


way, whey, swine, whet, chair, fight, wise, quiet, 
yam, lamb, jello, yellow, onion, jeer, set, young, 
cherry, sherry, Jerry, etching, leech, lush, ridge, chum, 
gin, chin, just, badge, richer, soldier, magic, pitching. 


Project 2: Articulation of Sounds in Connected Discourse 

In the following paragraphs, entitled “Notes on Speaking,” the sounds 
of English speech are contained in a series of sentences. Each sound ap- 
pears in all possible positions. The sentences may be numbered to conform 
to the order in which the speech sounds are presented in Project 1 of this 
chapter. Read these sentences aloud to test your standard of sound pro- 
duction in connected speaking. 


Notes on Speaking 

“We probably would not agree that Eastern speech provides an easy key 
to general education. If we did, it would not settle the controversy. Let 
anyone who thinks so get a pen and enter the debate. If he can actively 
agitate for his case, he is as apt to win as anyone. We cannot allow dogma 
or anyone with a mania for alphabets and syllables to annoy us about it. 
Until someone comes up with just the right argument, but little progress 
will be made. If we are calm and do not let argument sway honesty, we 
need not be shocked. All attempts to outlaw Western articulation ought 
to be fought. We should give the Western standards a good push. But to 
do this too soon may doom it. Few youths view the feud with amusement 
There is no known opus to which we may go. We should allow our best 
brow around town to outline our study. Let us make it our aim to aid him, 
pay him well, and name a date for his paper. I should like to time him to 
see that my' ideas are not treated idly. We should all enjoy the results of 
the toil on this problem of the voice. 

“The problems of time and rhythm are among some of the most mean- 
ingful voice exercises we attempt. One may never know how broken or 
funny he sounds until he spends the time necessary to train his voice in 
open tones. Learning to use the lungs will bring a stronger reward than 
mere longing for a speaking voice. Although the popping and puffing of 
some persons is not typical we should help them put a stop to it The 
study of breathing should be begun before anybody who is dubious of lab 
study can rob us of the data we need. At first, better habits of talking may 
be felt to take too much time. It is deemed good practice to do deep 
breathing for those who are in need of building a louder and more audible 
tone. The critical nature of the complaint can keep many from being like- 
able, although asking them to work too hard may make them sulk. The 
girl with the glottal stop causes many a groan until she practices so regularly 
and vigorously that teachers do not need to beg or nag to remind her of 
the problem. 

“Try early' to learn to hear your own rate when you rush at your reading 
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Practice the following exercises on sound combinations and prepare to do 
them individually when called upon. 

1. Peter Prangle, the pricldy, prangly pear picker, picked three pecks of 
prickly, prangly pears from the prickly, prangly pear trees on the pleasant 
prairies. 

2. Big black bugs brought buckets of black bear’s blood. 

S. Pillercatter, tappekiller, Idtterpaller, patterldller, caterp illar . 

4. A big black bug bit a big black bear. 

5. Better buy the bigger rubber baby buggy bumpers.. 

6. A tutor who tooted the flute 
Tried to tutor two footers to toot 

Said the two to the tutor, “Is it harder to toot, or 
To tutor two tutors to toot?” 

7. Betty Botta bought a bit of butter, 

“But,” said she, “This butter is bitter, 

If I put it in my batter 

It will make my batter bitter; 

But a bit of better butter 

Will make my bitter batter better.” 

So she bought a bit of butter. 

Better than the bitter butter. 

And it made her bitter batter better. 

So ’twas better Betty 7 Botta 
Bought a bit of better butter. 

8. Thomas a Tattamus took two Ts, 

To tie two pups to two tall trees. 

To frighten the terrible Thomas a Tattamus! 

Now do tell me how many Ts that is. 

9. He was a three-toed tree toad, but a two-toed toad was she. 

The three-toed tree toad tried to climb the two-toed tree toad s tree. 

10. ' How much wood would a woodchuck chuck if a woodchuck could 

chuck wood? 

11. Sister Susie went to sea to see the sea you see 
So the sea she saw you see was a saucy sea. 

The sea she saw was a saucy sea 

A sort of saucy sea saw she. 

12. Seven shell-shocked soldiers sawing six slick, slender, slippery, silver 
saplings. 

13. A skunk sat on a stump. The stump said the skunk stunk, and the 
skunk said the stump stunk. 

14. A biscuit, a box of biscuits, a box of mixed biscuits, and a biscuit 
mixer. 

15. Theophilas Thistle the successful thistle sifter in sifting a sieve full of 
unsifted thistles sifted three thousand thistles through the thick of his thumb. 
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See that thou oh thou unsuccessful thistle sifter sift not three thousand 
thistles through the thick of thy thumb, 

16. Amidst the mists and coldest frosts 
He thrusts his fists against the posts 
And still insists he sees the ghosts. 

17. Let the little lean camel lead the lame lamb to the lake. 

18. Nine nimble noblemen nibbling nonpareils. 

19. Esau Wood sawed wood. Esau Wood would saw wood. All the 
wood Esau Wood saw Esau Wood would saw. In other words, all the wood 
Esau saw to saw Esau sought to saw. Oh, the wood Wood would saw! 
And oh, the wood-saw with which Wood would saw wood. But one day 
Wood’s wood-saw would saw no wood, and thus the wood Wood sawed was 
not the wood Wood would saw if Wood’s wood-saw would saw wood. Now, 
Wood would saw if Wood’s wood-saw would saw wood. Now, Wood 
would saw wood with a wood-saw that would saw wood, so Esau sought a 
saw that would saw wood. One day Esau saw a saw saw wood as no other 
wood-saw Wood saw would saw wood. In fact, of all the wood-saws Wood 
ever saw saw wood Wood never saw a wood-saw that would saw wood as 
the wood-saw Wood saw saw wood would saw wood, and I never saw a 
wood-saw that would saw as the wood-saw Wood saw would saw until I 
saw Esau saw wood with the wood-saw Wood saw saw wood. Now Wood 
saws wood with the wood-saw Wood saw saw wood. 

Project 4 

Find two to three pages of prose which develop an idea of interest to 
you. Go over the passage and underline all sounds with which you have 
difficulty. Practice reading until you can articulate all sounds clearly and 
acceptably. Read another similar passage to see if you can articulate all 
sounds effectively without further study of them. 

Project 5 

Turn to Appendix A and study the phonetic symbols in that list until you 
know them. Your speech will be criticized at times with phonetic symbols 
and you should have a clear understanding of the sounds for which they 
stand. 

Project 6 

In the following passage, entitled "Advice to Speech Students,” you will 
find about 50 per cent of all words in the speech of a group of American 
college freshmen, and many other common words with which some students 
have difficulty. If you can articulate the sounds of this passage in an ac- 
ceptable manner, it is probable that you will have little difficulty with 
common words. Practice reading this passage until you can articulate all 
sounds effectively. 
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Advice to Speech Students 

“Both men and women college students need some speech education. It 
is natural that all of our friends don’t help us. The first reason for this is 
that a person usually doesn’t find it easy to be tactful. Secondly, a friend 
will now and then hesitate because he is really no better. Next, who can 
say just how his every little fault must be changed? Only about ten out of 
a thousand will have a clear picture of any one fault, although they mav 
have a number of goals. Again, some of them are not so very bad. Or, 
last but not least, many of these habits we have today may change months 
later. Yet what your life has been while you were trying to carry on cannot 
finally escape you in an instant or even before the year is over. It is a fact 
that this was what a man once went to Europe for. 

“My advice here is that you must be kept doing your school lessons in 
speech. I do this merely so that in time as you go up the ladder of suc- 
cess you should be more able to do what you want 

“Although you may think such new habits of saying things aren’t any- 
thing with which other people climb out of their despair, they are and if 
you would escape from trouble, there is still time. When asked by any 
individual around town where you learned about this subject, you had bet- 
ter beg to answer by going down into the case and putting the several ex- 
planations together. You could also tell something of why you now fill a 
far larger room with listeners. Whether or not you wonder at what we 
mean is less important at the moment than being moved toward the skill 
in speech for which you came to get help.” 

Project 7 

Turn to Appendix B and study the pronunciation of all words in that 
list It is made up of words frequently mispronounced. Note the words 
with which you have difficulty. Practice their pronunciation singly and in a 
sentence until you can pronounce them correctly and easily. The study of 
this list should be helpful for vocabulary development as well as for pro- 
nunciation. 

Project 8 

In the following story about the Boratti family there are in each chapter 
100 words from the list in Appendix B. If you know the words in that list 
quite well you should not mispronounce more than one or two words in each 
chapter. If you do not know the pronunciation of the words in the list, 
you may mispronounce as many as fifty words in each chapter. Without 
study high-school students will mispronounce an average of over thirty 
words in each chapter and college freshmen will mispronounce an average 
of fifteen words in each chapter. Work on the story chapter by chapter 
and see if you can read the later chapters with fewer words mispronounced 
than you mispronounced in the early chapters. 
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The Bohatti Family 1 
Chapter A 

“Henry Boratti was faced with the ignominy of becoming a prisoner of 
the Italian Government. His heinous crime was just that he was too poor to 
pay his debts. Yesterday he had conceived of a dazzling idea. Instead of 
prison, why not America? Although the root of his being was firmly im- 
bedded in Italy, he felt that perhaps it would be preferable to attempt to 
regulate his life to the chaos and intricacies of a new country than to endure 
his present state of grievous deprivation. When Henry told his wife and 
children of his singular plan, contrary to his fears, although his wife did 
catch her breath in surprise, the children remained calm and did not express 
any genuine regret at leaving home. Comely Mrs. Boratti knew it would be 
futile to object again. She could not deny that Henry’s safety must take 
precedence over her feelings, and America might be ideal. 

“Because Henry felt the need of advice he began to frequent a hall which 
was a gathering place for a hundred men in a state comparable to his own. 
On alternate nights a subtle old Arab soothsayer gave them spiritual advice, 
encouraging them extraordinarily and often helping them to arrange every 
detail of the itinerary for their escape from Italy. 

“By dint of great industry all preparations were complete by February, 
and the Borattis bade their goodbyes and set sail from Naples. Henry had 
taken some dried salmon and a bottle of milk for sustenance, while Mrs. 
Boratti had brought a beautiful bouquet, and many other ridiculous and 
superfluous articles such as a bronze figure of an athletic gentleman with a 
lantern jaw, and a picture of a bayou in Southern Italy. 

“As the ship crept out of the bay, Mrs. Boratti pressed her forehead 
against the grimy porthole in an effort to recognize the familiar column of 
smoke issuing from the chimney of Vesuvius. As they sailed away, a film 
of tears impeded her vision, and Henry felt that his celluloid collar was con- 
stricting his larynx. The modem apparatus of tire ship interested the chil- 
dren, while their parents found amusing adult company on board. There 
was a cavalry officer on leave from his corps, who, at the most irrelevant 
times would argue with a senile gentleman in overalls over the possibility of 
a formidable schism in the universe. A suave professor, who was doing re- 
search on the mathematical concept of the integer, was an aspirant for the 
hand of a sleek singer. She would turn the battery of her eyes on him, and 
later try to cement a friendship with a versatile barrister on board who 
owned a vast estate in England. 

"As they entered the New York Harbor, Henry realized that he would 
soon be a naturalized citizen of this country, and he felt that he was enter- 
ing a new era.” 

1 Prepared by Miss Marian Latta, formerly of the Department of Speech, 
University of Minnesota. 
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April. Mrs. Boratti was well satisfied when she saw it. They had quite an 
area around the house, with a creek running through the land and several 
nice elm trees for shade. They found water in a spring, nearby, to slake 
their thirst.” 

Chapter C 

"As you recall, the Borattis had traveled for an immeasurable distance at 
high costs to reach their destination. They wanted to forget the tremendous 
sacrifice they had made in leaving their home and kindred in Italy, and to 
make a gallant attempt to become American citizens of prestige. 

"The first night, glad of the respite, everybody turned a deaf ear to the 
whistle of a passing train, and other inexplicable sounds and slept the pro- 
found sleep of the just. Next morning, Mrs. Boratti explored a suite of 
rooms in their rambling house, and took a promenade past the houses in the 
lane, down to the isthmus in the creek where the flowering almond and 
gigantic palm trees already made a bright daub of color to attract the eye. 

"The route due south led past a tomb and to the home of the village 
sexton, an old settler of great stamina, who maintained a museum upon a 
money guarantee from the governor. He had a microscope through which 
he Was wont to gape at monstrous reptiles of different types which he cut 
into eighths, and also bits of geological strata which he collected for an ex- 
hibit to be. sent to Parliament. He also owned the bow of a ship which he 
claimed with bravado belonged to the Mayflower^ but his guests were par- 
ticularly vehement in protestation of their lack of credulity in such a story. 

"One memorable morning, Mrs. Boratti saw at once that she could not 
get a permit for Mary to go to school, as her cold had settled in the mem- 
branous tissues of the pharynx. She tried to persuade Mary to stay in bed, 
threatening to penalize her if she didn’t obey. Feeling that her knowledge 
of these matters was insufficient, Mrs. Boratti, after inquiry located a doctor 
to advise her what to prescribe. He told her to paint Mary’s throat inside 
with iodine and simultaneously to rub the outside with a salve until tire in- 
flammation began to decrease, and also to give her hot chocolate to drink. 
Mary did not contemplate staying in bed with any pleasure, so her mother 
gave her a magazine and a manual to while away the time, and promised 
her a brooch which she admired greatly. Mary could be depended upon to 
do nothing about it in an underhand manner. 

"Out of the nowhere one day Henry received an epistle from an old 
friend who was a pianist, saying that he was coming to their town to make 
his debut at the vaudeville house. Later a telegram arrived saying he 
would come by plane, so Henry hired a vehicle and drove to the hangar. 
The plane was strictly punctual as it thundered onto the field, and Henry 
was amused to watch the officials oust and threaten to indict two disputants 
who had been arguing. To reform them was impossible; and they had be- 
gun to produce a disturbance in the plane. Soon his swarthy friend ap- 
peared and they drove home. 

'The concert was a great victory. He played in an interpretative man- 
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keeps coughing and has to moisten his lips continually. He is really an ob- 
ject of pathos and probably someone’s prodigal son. We must not judge 
him harshly nor think our standards applicable to him.’ The neighbors were 
embarrassed as they had not suspected that the Borattis would decoy them 
into such an infamous situation.” 


Chapter E 

"One entire tedious year was finally over. The Borattis had wandered 
far from the land of the gondolas, but time had begun to soften the strong- 
est pang of remembrance and their qualms attacked them considerably less 
frequently at present than when they first arrived in America. 

“Henry’s influence in the community had begun to increase. He was 
now an officer in the Standard Oil Company of Iowa, the treasurer, with a 
stenographer of his own. Twice in a year he had had a stupendous raise 
in salary, and the compulsory spending of a dollar no longer seemed a su- 
preme sacrifice. He could now provide a better home, so he bought a piece 
of property located on a nice avenue, and told a famous architect to pro- 
ceed with plans for the house. Henry was quite tyrannical in his demands. 
He wished the house to combine a decorous exterior with an hospitable 
interior. He insisted on a tiny library similar to a medieval one he’d seen 
a decade ago, with a recess in which he could put the second-hand bureau 
he had brought from Italy. He also wanted a projection room, and a gran- 
ary separate from the house. The genial architect took especial care in 
presenting the data for the house and offered to reduce the price, but he 
finally decided to decline the job, because Henry immediately put so many 
hindrances in the way that it seemed useless to persist in the attempt to 
please him. When the realization came to Henry that the poor man was in 
the slough of despondency, he said, ‘To err is human, saith the sagacious 
recluse. I am no barbarous brigand, so let’s smoke some aged cigarettes and 
cease being angry combatants. We’ll settle this matter yet.’ As a result, the 
former prohibitions were lifted, and the house was soon finished. 

“The truth was that it did not occur to Henry, when he was writing the 
invitations to his housewarming, that it would be difficult to bridge any so- 
cial chasm which the mixed crowd might create. It would have been an 
anathema to him to leave anyone out, so as a friendly gesture he had in- 
vited a minister, a viscount who had just arrived via the airways to repre- 
sent Italy, an aviator, a commander of the army posts, who had gained fame 
for his ability to combat the enemy, a zoology professor who was recovering 
from the mumps, the heroine of the current stock company who was the 
protdgde of the mayor, and some friends of his younger child, along with 
many others. 

"Because of the queer feeling in his abdomen, Henry did not preside over 
this gathering as though it were his sovereignty. However, Mrs. Boratti, 
looking beautiful with a Spanish comb in her hair, superintended cutting 
the cake into twelfths for her guests. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Bodily Action and Visual 
Aids for Speech 


The auditor in most speech situations is more than a listener. 
He is also an observer. What the auditor sees as well as what he 
hears determines the way he will respond. For speech, as we 
have seen, is a complex whole of many parts. The speaker s vis- 
ible presence is one of these parts. At die outset of the study of 
visible action, it is important to rid ourselves of any false notions 
we may have about its contributions to effective speech. We do 
not study action as a frill embroidered upon die substance of 
ideas of speech. The study of communication as a form of social 
behavior has no place for the development of action patterns for 
purposes of exhibitionism. We are not primarily concerned with 
gesture which will make of die speaker an aesthetically pleasing 
still or moving picture, although tin's is of some importance. In 
the practical area of communication there is no reward for the 
speaker of whom his auditors observe, “He had fine gestures.” 
Aldiough it may be true that “Every little movement has a mean- 
ing all its own,” the dictionary for such movement has not been 
written. It is equally false to assume that if die speaker is in- 
active, he communicates no visible meaning to his auditors. 

The study of action in speaking is concerned with die analysis 
and control of tiiose factors in die act which are under observa- 
tion by the auditors. If action had no symbolic value or social 
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Good intentions, sound ideas, and worthy proposals will remain 
unheeded unless the speaker approaches his listeners in a manner 
which arouses their confidence in him. This is another way of 
saying that the social force of a personality is not always equal to 
its personal worth. The benefits derived from learning to put 
one’s best foot forward are not confined to posture. 

What are some of the characteristic types of activity which lead 
to misinterpretations of the speaker’s manner? Let us consider 
the speaker’s bearing or poise, energy level, facial characteristics, 
social attitudes, and neatness or orderliness. The speaker who 
can stand (1) relatively straight without being tense, (2) quietly 
without swaying, rocking, squirming, or fidgeting, and (3) with 
alertness by responding incipiently to the stimuli in his surround- 
ings suggests confidence and efficiency. The antics of the old 
time revivalist or clown express the weaknesses of over anxiety or 
exhibitionism. The speaker who is so “perky” that he gives the 
impression of addressing a pep rally wherever he speaks or so 
“poky” that he suggests incompetence, indifference, or fear of 
consequences cannot inspire confidence as a person who makes 
efficient use of his energies. While tire nonchalance affected to 
suggest the aristocratic or the academic mode may be appropriate 
in some situations, it will be dull and boring for most people who 
enjoy life well enough to really believe in it. 

The unresponsive or “poker-faced” speaker may keep his audi- 
tors guessing for awhile, but most of them will not care enough to 
continue guessing very long. If the demands of tire situation re- 
quire the speaker to keep his personal reactions in the back- 
ground, an enigmatic expression will be tolerated. Otherwise a 
favorable response from one’s listeners will be facilitated by re- 
sponsive facial expressions. Such facial expressions as the set 
jaw of pugnacity, the tilted head and curled lip of scorn, the 
drooping mouth lines of the grouch, the Cheshire cat or sickly 
grin, the sugar-coated smile, tire random facial grimaces of con- 
fusion, and the evasive, faraway look of boredom, unless re- 
stricted to appropriate stimuli, will be interpreted as indications 
of emotional immaturity and maladjustment. The speaker who 
engages in these particular habits of expression is commonly un- 
aware of having formed them at some previous stage of his per- 
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the demand of the recipient of aggravating banter who responds 
“You had better smile when you say that.” Anodier illustration is 
provided by our common response to the novice in speaking who, 
with wobbly knees and trembling arms, says haltingly, “I - am - 
very - happy - to - be - here - today.” Our judgment tells us 
that he would rather be a thousand miles away. 

The speaker who is unduly emotional in response does not re- 
ceive adequate consideration of the true intellectual value of what 
he may have to say. If one’s emotional reactions are not appro- 
priate for the situation, the standards of effective persuasion re- 
quire that he keep them under control. Where nothing is to be 
gained by independence, discretion is the better part of persua- 
sive as well as physical valor. Physical expressions of distrust or 
dislike are as apt to stimulate a vindictive response from a top 
sergeant or a shop foreman as speaking out of turn. It was Lin- 
coln who pointed out that a drop of honey will catch more flies 
(as well as win more friends ) than a gallon of gall. The effective 
speaker will try to find a way to accomplish his purpose without 
stirring up unnecessary antagonism. 

An equally important achievement for effective speaking is the 
development of skill in the expression of emotional reactions to 
speech materials. Naturally, not all speech is concerned with 
strictly objective facts and intellectual reasoning. Great convic- 
tions, inspiring ideals, righteous indignation, sympathetic under- 
standing, admiration, affection, doubt and hesitation, surprise, 
grief, disappointment, and hope are only a few of the many emo- 
tional reactions of men whose expressions are hollow indeed if 
they are confined in speech to the mere use of words. The per- 
son who has not encountered speech situations or materials in 
which such emotions are involved has not really lived. The 
speaker who sees no need for revealing his reactions under such 
responses is either grossly uninformed or immature. Now it is 
true that persons in our society do not go about indiscriminately 
imposing their emotive reactions on either strangers or friends. 
The person who hopes to be an effective speaker, however, must 
learn that this general principle of social life does not apply to 
his behavior as a speaker when the social situation warrants the 
strong expression of feeling. Although he should not “tear a pas- 
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to ninety-seven more houses than the previous week, and the 
manager attributed the fact to the persuasive effect of this use of 
simple visible action. 

4. Visible action may be used effectively to attain emphasis in 
discourse. The comparative effectiveness of various words or 
actions is principally the result of the relative force or vigor of 
expression. While actions as well as words may be used for pur- 
poses of deception, the failure to use them constructively may re- 
sult in an equally unfortunate misinterpretation of the proper im- 
portance or emphasis of ideas. Just as emotionless speaking is 
actionless speaking, actionless speaking is ordinarily emotionless 
speaking. Feelings of any degree of depth stir to action. The 
speaker who does not so respond cannot expect it of his listeners. 
The speaker who talks to his auditors from a distance on a tall 
platform loses contact but gains formality. The speaker who 
stands behind a stand or table at the center of the platform loses 
force. The speaker who stands away from a speaker’s stand, be- 
side it, or in front of it in the center of the platform gains in force 
of position. Experimental evidence reveals that the expression of 
ideas accompanied by the use of action is considered more em- 
phatic than ideas expressed without accompanying action. 

6. The development of habits of visible action permits the use 
of a variety of means of expression. Here we are concerned par- 
ticularly with various types of action or gestures which have spe- 
cific suggestive value. Such actions find their most common use 
in informal speech but may be used in the most formal of situa- 
tions. Witness tire upward movement of the hand of the clergy- 
man as a signal for the audience to rise, the open hand held aloft 
as a means of quieting a restless audience, and the bow which 
serves as an acknowledgment of applause. More informal are 
such actions as a nod of the head, shrug of the shoulders, crossing 
the fingers to indicate agreement, fingers spread in tire V-for- Vic- 
tory sign, crossing the lips with the fingers for silence, beckoning, 
holding the nose, stroking the chin, pointing to the head with tire 
finger moving in a circle, and scores of others. Gestures of tin's 
kind particularly serve the purposes of communication in silence 
and suggestion of meaning. An entire code of such gestures is 
employed to carry on communication in silence while broadcast- 
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rived his first exclamation. .was “Untie my hands! I want to talk!” 
This is not to say that we think with our muscles, although such a 
theory has been advanced. It does mean that a completely re- 
laxed or a rigidly tense and inactive body is not conducive to 
effective communication. It does mean that the speaker should 
be wide awake, alert, and know how to operate his energy valves. 
As we have said, tire effective speaker is not always active. In 
fact if he is to use his energies effectively, he must know how to 
relax and conserve them as well as how to get up and get busy 
when there is a job to be done. 

8. Visible action on the part of the speaker provides empathic 
release of the muscle tensions of his auditors. The chairs in most 
halls where formal speaking is done are designed for the attention 
rather than the comfort of the audience. The members of a 
seated audience will therefore become very restless if the speaker 
sets a pattern of complete quiet and inactivity in the situation. If 
he expresses himself through activity as well as through other 
means, he provides the suggestion for response to ideas which 
causes the action necessary to release tension and to facilitate rel- 
ative comfort in listening. 

9. Direct eye contact of the speaker with his listeners is a par- 
ticularly useful form of physical activity. Special consideration 
is given this form of activity because of tire frequency of its occur- 
rence as a problem, and tire unique values which pertain to it. 
Its principal value for tire speaker is found in tire fact that it en- 
ables him to study, and make necessary adjustments to, tire re- 
sponses of his listeners. The principal reason for indirectness of 
manner in the speaker is his attempt to narrow tire field of his 
environment which bombards him with stimuli that distract tire 
train of his drought. The fallacy of dris weakness lies in dre fact 
that his speaking under drese circumstances becomes more a mat- 
ter simply of expressing himself, or “unloading,” dran of commu- 
nication. The speaker may fool himself widr the drought drat he 
neither wants to know nor cares how his auditors respond. If 
that were true, he might as well send drem a letter and not in- 
clude a return address. The essence of speaking as a form of so- 
cial behavior is reciprocal social stimulation. If dre speaker is to 
be effective in speaking he must keep in touch with dre members 
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other matters, the conscious study of which most of us find to be 
helpful. 

The broad f unctions of action must be recognized as: (1) ex- 
pression for the speaker, (2) accurate representation for his sub- 
ject, (3) projection in the social situation, and (4) adaptation to 
the demands of the listener. The point to be made is that “ac- 
tions speak.” If we would speak well we must speak in a man- 
ner consistent with the other symbols we use, in a manner which 
facilitates the completion of the pattern of direct address in a uni- 
fied, well-rounded whole. The basic motive for the development 
of all action patterns can be summarized in this advice: Develop 
habits of action which help you in speaking or the habits of action 
you have may handicap you. 

Criteria of Effective Action 

We have indicated in Chap. 1 that the principal criteria of 
effective visible action in speaking are directness, responsiveness, 
purposiveness, and adaptation. These concepts may require 
somewhat more precise analysis than was presented there. 

Directness 

The speaker who is direct with his audience does not signal 
his desire to withdraw from them. He meets the situation in a 
manner which focuses his energies on his auditors, concentrates 
their attention upon himself, and is alert to necessary adjustments 
as he proceeds. He does not look at the floor or ceiling, out the 
window, or even over the heads of his auditors. He distributes 
his attention to all his listeners to give them the feeling that he 
takes them personally into consideration. If he reads from notes 
or paper, he does not keep his eyes focused on the manuscript. 
Even the effective reader gives his listeners the impression he is 
reading to them, not merely from a manuscript. The speaker 
should avoid embarrassment of auditors by singling them out for 
constant scrutiny. Persons with physical blemishes should not be 
subjected to prying eyes. Directness as well as other forms of ac- 
tion must be poised and well integrated. The speaker who only 
occasionally steals a furtive look at his listeners or who glowers at 
them constantly does not invite confidence. Such behavior sug- 
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and old habits of expression often interfere with, and make diffi- 
cult, the development of new habits of expression. 

Purposive action is highly motivated. It arises from an impel- 
ling inner urge to communicate with the whole body. Various 
parts of the body are well integrated in the expression. Such 
action is graceful, easily performed, and well timed in relation to 
the use of other symbols. Patterns are sufficiently energized to be 
carried through to completion. Like the golf shot, the gesture is 
dubbed if it stops in mid-air. Meanings must be clear and appro- 
priate. 

Adaptation 

Finally, effective action is well adapted to many factors in the 
situation. Action should be consistent with the dominant char- 
acteristics of the speaker’s personality. "Women often lose much 
of their grace and charm when they attempt to copy mannish pat- 
terns of speaking activity. This does not mean that we have only 
“natural” patterns of action, and if we do not feel that we want to 
develop action skills, they are probably not natural for us. The 
person who is naturally clumsy, or socially timid, or lethargic 
should set about developing skill in the use of action for the role 
he takes as a speaker. Action should be evaluated in terms of the 
learner’s state of development. For example, the student speak- 
er’s actions which are random, mechanical, and not well inte- 
grated are not to be wholly deplored. Attempt at action is to be 
encouraged as the first step in the learning process. His move- 
ments may feel very unnatural for him, yet if action is ever to be- 
come skillful, it must be learned as any other physical skill. Con- 
sider the golfer whose score is ordinarily about 100. He decides 
to take lessons from a professional. The professional suggests a 
new stance, grip, and pattern of swing. The next time around the 
course in practice of these new directions, the score climbs to 120. 
The persistent student of golf, however, wall continue his practice. 
Soon he scores consistently in the eighties or lower. And die 
new actions now seem as natural and easy for him as the old pat- 
terns ever did. He has made habits of them, and his score sug- 
gests the value of learning. 

Action should be adapted to the type and purposes of ideas ex- 
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Agencies and Means of Expressive Action 

The principal agencies of expression are the head and face, 
shoulders, arms, hands and fingers, the body, and the legs and 
feet. Most expressive action involves a high degree of integra- 
tion of parts of the body acting as a whole to produce positions, 
form, expressive lines, and patterns of movement. Every char- 
acter actor knows that the manner of standing or walking, the 
tensions and coordinations of muscles of the body and shoulders, 
the dispositions and movements of the hands, tilt of the head, 
foim of the face, and expressive lines of the mouth and eyes can 
be adjusted to suggest variations in physical conditions, moods, 
character, and personality types. Observers’ judgments of mean- 
ing communicated simply through position and expressive lines 
do not agree as well as judgments of meaning communicated 
through moving patterns of physical expression. This fact ap- 
pears to indicate that the most effective form of physical expres- 
sion is a pattern of action in which location, form, line, and move- 
ment are well coordinated in at least a brief continuing series of 
actions. To formulate specific rules for all speakers about such 
matters as the placement of weight on the feet, the location of the 
feet in relative positions, the molding of the body as a whole into 
a particular type of posture, and the disposition or movement of 
the hands, would result merely in stereotyping the expressive ac- 
tion of all speakers into one mold. Such rules might be appropri- 
ate for acting a specific role, but since the typical speaker in nor- 
mal everyday speaking activities plays many roles from hour to 
hour, it seems more important to develop adaptive patterns of 
physical expression than to limit and freeze expressions. If phys- 
ical action is merely a colorless background for speaking, the 
speaker might as well keep out of the sight of his listeners. If it 
is accepted as a positive, constructive agency of speech, the 
speaker should leam to use it to the full value of its many varied 
types. 

Learning to Form Habits of Expressive Action 

Learning to develop effective habits of physical action is first of 
all a matter of recognizing the need for, and values in, this useful 
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ities none the less desirable and ability to Ieam none the less cer- 
tain for the interested and persistent student of speech. 

Supplementary Visual Aids to Speech 

Supplementary visual aids may add greatly to the effectiveness 
of speech. The speaker should make use of them whenever it is 
possible. Although they are more commonly used in informative 
speaking than in other types, they are also effective aids to argu- 
ment, persuasion, and entertainment. The type of visual aid to 
be used will depend upon such matters as the material available, 
cost, skill in preparing demonstrations, the idea to be portrayed, 
and the situation in which it is to be used. Most student speakers 
will find that they can learn a great deal about this device by the 
use of objects, simple models, cardboard diagrams, and the black- 
board. Exhibition of the real article or object is best, but where 
its use is not feasible, a model or diagram often will do what is 
needed. 

Types of Visual Aids 

In selecting your visual aids consider all practical possibilities. 
Models should be small and easily handled. If you demonstrate 
with descriptive action it may be better to have another person 
demonstrate while you talk. Organization charts consist of la- 
beled boxes or squares and connecting lines. Sketches or maps 
are useful where one must be exact in portraying detail. Dia- 
grams and cartoons are useful where points to be emphasized 
should be exaggerated for emphasis. The bar graph serves for 
quantitative comparisons. If there are few comparisons, place 
the bars vertically. If there are many bars or comparisons, place 
them horizontally on the chart. Scale comparisons accurately 
on the margin of the chart and space them evenly. Use a “pie” 
diagram for percentage comparisons. The line graph shows 
trends. Label axes clearly in bar and line graphs. Line graphs 
should be placed on a graphed or squared surface. Use contrast- 
ing colors for comparison in bar, pie, and, when more than one 
line is used, line graphs. The pictograph is sometimes more real- 
istic in suggestive comparisons. It must be clearly labeled to re- 
veal quantities involved. Flash cards or charts from which the 
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